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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 13. 
HE Questions of Juba, page 527, 
June 1312, relative to the La- 
dies Echlin and Bradshaigh, escaped 
my observation till very lately, or they 
should sooner have been answered. 

Mentioning (vol. LXXIV. p. 900,) 
Lady Derby as sister to Ladies Echlin 
and Bradshaigh by the same mother, 
1 thought sufficiently explanatory of 
their being half sisters ; but finding it 
not so, I shall, as requested, further 
inform your Correspondent, that the 
widow of Hesketh, esq. of Ruf- 
ford, in Lancashire, married secondly 
Wilham Bellingham, esq. of Leveus 
in Westmorland, and had two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth Lady Echlin, and Do- 
rothy Lady Bradshaigh. 

And, to satisfy Juba upon another 
point, I can with truth affirm, that 
Lady Echlia’s Grandson had many, 
very many, virtues, and “* No faults— 
for he is dead ;” leaving Villa Russa, 
and all his other worldly possessions, 
to an only surviving Sister, of whom 
should it be enquired—How far her 
actions correspoud to the obligations 
ef her station, and the excelling 
examples it may be supposed she re- 
ceived, in the contemplation of cha- 
racters such as those of Lady Echlin 
and Bradshaigh ?—the answer must be 
deferred, yet a little while, until it 
can be said, as of her lamented Bro- 
ther, that she Aas lived; when some 
Lind survivor may perhaps be willing 
to magnify her virtues, and drop a 
friendly tear of oblivion over her 
faults. Yours, &c. Berna, 








Mr. Urnpan, Oct. A. 

AVING procured an Oxford 

Prayer-book, with engravings 
from Westall, as a soldierly remem- 
brance, to present to the daughter 
ef au antievt Brother Officer aud 
friend; he expressed a wish, that I 
should write something in it. 1 brush- 
ed up my thoughts; and, as they 
grew under my efforts, the followmyg 
Lines were the result; aod, having 
first transcribed them in my own Fa- 
mily Prayer-book, | fulfilled my pro- 
wise, and did the pause to the gue 1 
ta » 


had the satisfaction of sending to a 
young person of charming promise. 
Yours, &c. Jd. Pe 
For A Famity PRayer-Boox. 
How beauteous is the voice of TRUTH; 
Breathing Divinity in Youth— 

Rich as that precious Qii / [head, 
Which, trickling down the * Prophet's 
A consecrated fragrance shed, 

Aud sauetified the Soil. 

Like lofty Hermon’s levely Dew 
(No Gems so brilliaut ever grew) 

To Holy Sion given; 

Which, falling on the Dearth below, 
Made Jupau's humbled Vajicys glow 
With fruitfulness from HEAVEN ! 
A Ramscer. 
— 
Mr. Urzan, Oct. 5. 

OU sometimes receive articles of 
criticism upen Greek and Latin 
Authors of celebrity ; upon their Edi- 
tors, and Commentators. May a very 
obscure Teacher of Classicks hope to 
be admitted into the pale of your 
shelter and protection, when he hag 
the courage to disprove an assertion 
by the late Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, in 
one of his Letters to Mr. Fox? Pere 
haps a more striking example never 
occurred of inaccuracy in the armour 

of an accredited name, 

Page 83 of this entertaining Corre- 
spoudence, Mr. Wakefield quotes the 
four introductory lines to Ovid's 
Tristia. 

*« Parve nec invideo, &c,” 
And proceeds thus : 

* By the bye I have cbserved (and 
mention, I think, somewhere in Lucre- 
tius) that the Poets never used nec, but 
always negue, before a word beginning 
with a vowel, In the first verse, there- 
fore, it should be neque invideo.”’ : 

in direct, though respectiul, oppo- 
sition to this oracie, | can demonstrate 
that in sixt y-nine instances nee is intro- 
duced before a word beginning with 
a vowel; that forty-eight of them are 
in Ovid’s Metamorph. nine more in bis 
Epistles, nine in Virgih, and three in Ho- 
race.—Here they are: Sil liber Judex. 

Ovin’s Metam. :—nec adhuc, 1. 139, 
nec erit, 223. nee opina, 224, nec ablato, 
306. ‘nec amantier, 322. nec equa; 2.667, 
nec arcus, 4. 302. nec audet, 681. nee 


* Jee Pealm cana. - 
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in, 796. nec ultra, 5. 186. nec ope, 240. 
nec arte, 310, net ut, 418. nec origine, 
6,7. nee aquis, 188. nec armentis, 7. 
$46. néc excusse, 777. nec equos, 806. 
nec equo, 8. 377. nec.equis, 554. nec 
iniqua, 634. nec iners, 678. nec ullam, 
9. 70. nee armis, 431. nec equas, 730. 
necut), 10. 21. nee opes, 11. 201. nec 
avi, 218. nec opertum, 233, nee inhos- 
pita, 284. nec erat, 779. nec enim, 12. 
87. nec equi, 399. nee opinum, 596. 
nec aperti, 13. 208. nec unquam, 929. 
nec eundem, 959. nec amata, 14. 149. 
ne¢é ddhuc, 324. nec eas, 558. nec amnes, 
626. nec excutiant, 764. nec in, 803. nec 
inhospita, 15.15. nec evit, 4-15. nee Apol- 
liné, 638. nee ignes, 871. nee edax, 872. 

Ovin’s Episties ;—Phyll. to Dem. v.79. 
nec invideo. Phad. to Hipp.v. 104, nec 
obliquo; Dido to An. v. 81, nec enim. 
Can. to Mae. v. 120, nec orba. Sapp. to 
Ph. vs 93, nec adhue. Par. to Hel. v. 55, 
nec OVis, nec amentis. v. 346, nee est, 
Hel. to Par. v.47. nec ullus. v. 177, nec 
adhue. 

Virectt :—nee erubuit, Bucol. Ecl. vi. 
2. nec idwis, 2 Georg. 84. nec Assyrio, 
465. nee Apollinis, Ain. 2. 430. nec ulfas, 
432. nec ullum, 2. 467. nec induit, 9. 
180. nec ausus, 9. 428. nec equis, 12. 352. 

Horace :—net imbellem, Carm, lib, 
iy. 4, nec intumescit, Epod, 16, nec in 
sepulchris, 17. 

I am, Sir, your admirer, your con- 
stant reader, and grateful servant, 

A Country ScHOULMASTER. 

P.S. Mr. Waketield proposes to 
substitute neque as preceding tie verb 
invideo—in the Parve—iee invides; 
baving, by an accident inseparable 
from great wiis, forgotten that Pene- 
lope says to Ulysses, in v. 79. of ber 
letter to him: 

* Mla (ree inavideo) fruitur meliore marito, 
fe may add, Sappho’s description of 
an useful age ; 
*O nec adike juvenis, nec jam puer; 
utilis etas {” 
A 
Mr. Unsay, Oct, 16. 
Gort KY, in “ Omniana,” vol. Il, 
178, quetes, from Fuller, a 
Charter granted by Henry V{il. ta 
Francis brown, grandiather of the 
Founder of the sect of the Brownists, 
giving him leave to put on his cap in 
the presence of the King or his heirs, 

c. I bave in my possession “A 
right fruitfull Booke of Examples, or 
Copies of sundrie sorts of Instruments 
of Writings,” printed in 1599. Among 
divers Iastruments, is “a Licence for 
a Man to keepe on his Cap,” which 
runs as follows: 

* Henrie the Eight, &c. To all maner 
@ar Subjects, as wel of spirituall pre- 


‘ 


heminence and dignity, as of temporall 
authoritie, these our Letters hearing 
and seeing, and to every of them, greet- 
ing. Forasmuch as we be credibly in- 
formed, that our welbeloved T. M. for 
divers infirmities which he hath in his 
head, cannot conveniently, without, his 
great danger, be discovered of the same: 
We let you wit, with consideration 
thereof, wee have by these presents li- 
éensed him to use and wear a bonnet at 
all times, as well in our presenee as else- 
where, at his libertie. We, therefore 
will and command you, and eucrie of 
you, to permit and suffer him so to doe, 
without any your challenges or inter- 
ruption to the contrarie, as ye tender 
our pleasure and will avoid the eontrarie. 


Given under our signet, at our Palace. 


at Westminster, the xx day of May, 36 
yeare of our raigne.” 
Yours, &c. Hueu Capers. 
ee 
Mr. Urpan, Oct. 5. 
PP HE communication of your Cor- 
respondent L. L. in p. 206, (in- 
teresting as every thing under that 
signature has long been, whilst inter- 
nal evidence makes genuine termina- 
tions as weil-autheuticated as initials,) 
is as highly to the credit of the Pope 
therein referred to, as to the honour 
of the Writer so justly noticed by 
him. It bemgs to my recollection 
what (if modern beoks of anecdotes 
have not made already too well 
known) | have pleasure in transmit- 
ting to you. It must be at a later 
daie that a Pope paid that handsome 
compliment to the celebrated Lambics 
of Dr. George, in the Collection of 
‘Muse Ktonenses,” published by Prins 
sep, as taken from tie Cambridge 
Verses vi Condolence, and addressed 
to his present Majesty, then become 
Prince of Wales, on the loss of his 
Father, beginning with— 
**Spes nuper altera, prima nunc, Bri- 
tanniz,” 
These verses owe their distinguishing 
title of Cardinal to the circumstance 
of their bemg shewn ta the Pope of 
that period; who was so struck with 
them, as to. declare that, had ®he 
Author been a Catholic instead of a 
Protestant’ Divine, he would have 
made him a Cardinal, and that he 
would bestow that honour on the 
verses themselves; which he accord- 
ingly did, by asking a Cardinal pre- 
sept to spare his cap for the purpose 
of laying it en them.—The “ sarcasm 
on the disposal of Church prefers 
ment” in the ease of Hooker, cannot 
beapplied in this. cas¢:. Dry George 
was 
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was remunerated for his eminent ser- 
vices, as Head Master of Eton School, 
by the very appropriate and well- 
deserved promotion to the provost- 
ship of King’s College, Cambridge, 
on the election of those who knew 
his merit, with the additional dignified 
post of honourable retirement, as 
Dean of Lincoln, onthe part of the 
Crown. 

The well-arranged seventh volume, 
which may be called an Jndezx rai- 
sonnée, to Nichoéls’s new Edition of 
“ Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” enabled me to refer 
to the third volume, for an account of 
Dr. Francis Ayscough, whose name the 
above circumslances brought also to 
my recollection. He is there men- 
tioned as tutor to Lord Lyttelton at 
Oxford, and afterwards Dean of Bris- 
tol; but the appointment to which 
he must have chiefly been indebted 
for his preferment, and his Son for 
the honour of haviog his present Ma- 
jesty and the late Duke of York as 
his godfathers, and bearing their 
names, of George-Edward, was that 


of being Preceptor to them, E. J. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, B—an, N.B. 


JT isnow the 9th of October. When 

I watch the enchanting influence 
of this most poetic of all seasons, I 
am inspired with an irresistible desire 
to perpetuate some of the meatal 
creatious to which it gives birth: but 
they are evanescent as the morning 
cloud! It has been said in the Cen- 
éura Literaria, that the “ repose of 
énjoyment would be broken by an 
attempt at description.” Bat, be- 
sides this, the very intensity of emo- 
tion takes away the power of expres- 
sion, because it is impossible to find 
Janguage capable of adequately un- 
folding the conceptions of the mind, 
Discontent and silence are, therefore, 
the inevitable Consequence. Thom- 
son is, | think, the first Poet who 
seems to have attentively observed 
and enjoyed the phenomena of Au- 
tamn. Southey has ma‘y fine allusions 
tu their beauty. In Mador, he observes: 

—+ “the influences 

Of that sweet Autumn day made ev’ry 


sense 
Alive to ev'ry impulse.” 

And some admirable touches occur in 
the beginning of the first canto of 
“ Triermain.” But of all avthors, 
antient or modern, who is there who 


bas described.the various aspects of 


Nature and of the Seasons with such 
fidelity and energy as the inspir 

Author of Mary de Clifford, Le Fo- 
rester, and Fitzalbini? The first of 
these novels may be considered as a 
moral poem; and, im this respect, is 
of infinite importance. It compels 
the narrow-minded and unfeeling to 
allow, thal there are pure, and inde- 
pendent, and elevated enjoyments, 
which can only be found in the bogom 
of Retirement; but whose existence 
and value they are, alas! too apt to 
dispute. In “Le Forester” there is 
a most affecting description of the 
beauties of early Spring, which is 
closely resembled by the passage de- 
scriptive of Lady Jane Grey's first 
walk with Ascham ia the garden, id 
Madame de Stael’s recent Essay on 


Suicide. H. F. A. 
ie 
Mr. Urnnan, Sept. 17. 
HAVE long thought that a vo- 


lume of well-selected Sacred Latin 
Poetry, chiefly for the Sunday read- 
ing of the higher classes in our pub- 
lic and other yrammar-schools, would 
be of considerable utility. ‘f hat pro- 
vision is made for the beneficial em- 
ployment of the time of the scholars 
upon that day, I entertain not a 
doubt: Merep however, bas its ad- 
vantages no less than its charms; 
aod, probably, an addition to the va- 
Inable books already in their hands, 
might animate their diligence by awa 
kening their curiosity,—not to say 
that, for obvious reasons, a selection 
of this kind would be accepiable ta 
many a student of longer stauding. 
The Latiu versions of the Psalms by 
Buchanan and Arthur Joustone, the 
Poematia of Vincent Bourne, those 
admirable” translations of poetical 
passages in the Old Testament which 
adorn the Prelectiones of Bp. Lowth, 
the late 1. H. Browne’s classical poem, 
De Animi Immortalitate, and othet 
performasces, both of antient and 
modern date, would sopply abundant 
majerials for the purpuse. As to my¢ 
self, | am not possessed of either lei- 
sure or more important qualifications 
for such au dadertaking. But 1 teust; 
Mr. Urban, that many of your nu- 
mcrous readers will approve the sugs 
gestion, and that some one of thent 
may not be unwilling to render it ef- 
fective. All the encouragement whicti 
it could receive from a private indivis 


‘dual, should be thankfully afforded by 
ss AMG 


Yours, &. 
. Mr 
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Mr. Unspan, Oct. 1, 
as public curiosity seems great- 
ly excited, by Mr. Woodfall’s 
last Edition of Junius, to know who 
that extraordinary aud hitherto un- 
known Writer was. Several years 
ago the public curiosity was as much, 
if not more earnest, in their inquiries 
who was the man that was confined 
and who died in the Bastille, aud al- 
ways wore an iron mask. All readers 
of French History during the reigns of 
Louis XIV. aud XV. must perfectly 
recollect the circumstance, aod that 
it has not been discovered who the 
person was. 

I am able to satisfy the Publick in 
this respect; and, perhaps, were | to 

ive myself some little pains, I should 
Be equally fortunate as to the person 
of Junius. As yet, 1 do not think the 
real man has been pointed out. 

On the death of the Marshal Duke 
of Richelieu, M. De la Borde, for- 
merly valet de chambre to Louis XV. 
found among the Duke’s papers an 
original letter of the Duchess of Mo- 
dena, daughter to the Regent Duke 
of Orleans. The Duke was, at that 
time, her favoured gallant. This let- 
ter began thus, in cyphers: “I send 
you the famous history, which! have 
forced from him, but by an horrible 
sacrifice.” Then follows the history 
of the man with the iron mask, ac- 
cording to the declaration of his Tu- 
tor, made on his death-bed: . 

“ During the time Anne of Austria, 
queeo to Louis XILI. was first preg- 
nant, two persons presented them- 
selves to the King, and told him they 
had had a vision, which had revealed 
to them that the Queen was with 
child of two Dauphins, whose birth 
would occasion a civil war, and over- 
turn the kingdom. The King wrote 
instantly to the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu; who replied, by telling him pot 

to be Hitmen | to send him the 
two men, that he might secure their 
persons, and put them into confine- 
ment at St. Lazare. 
_ Tbe Queen was brought to bed 
of a son, Louis XIV. just after the 
King’s dinner, in the presence of all 
who, by their rank or slation, attend 
on such occasions; and a minute was 
made of all that passed, 

*“ Four hours after, Madame Per- 
ronet, midwife to the Queen, came 
to tell the King, while eating his 
afternoon luncheon, that her Majesty 
again felt the pains yf child-birth. 


He seut for the Chancellor, who at- 
tended him to the Queen's chamber, 
where she was delivered of another 
son, more lively and beautiful than 
the first. His birth was established by 
a verbal process, signed by the King, 
the Chancellor, Madame Perronet, the 
Physician, and bya Lord of the Court, 
who became afterward the Tutor to 
the Iron Mask, and was confined with 
him, as will be afterward seen. 

“The King and his Chancellor 
drew up three several forms of aq 
oath, which he made all take that 
were present at this second delivery, 
never to reveal the important secret 
but in case the Dauphin should die; 
and he made them swear never to 
speak of it, even amovg themselves, 
The Child was given to Madame Per- 
ronet’s care, who was ordered to say, 
that it was one who had been en- 
trusted to her by a Lady of the Court, 

“When the Boy was of a proper 
age, he was confided to the same 
Nobleman who had been present at 
his birth, who took him with him to 
Dijon; whence he carried on a regu; 
lar correspondence with the Queen 
Mother, the King, and the Cardinal 
Magarine. During this residence he 
was not forgetful of being a Courtier, 
and paid to the young Prince that 
respect which an altendant at Court 
would preserve toward one who might 
one day become his Master. 

* Theseattentians, which the Prince 
could not comprehend, from a man 
whom he considered as his father, 
led to frequent questions as to hig 
birth and situation; but the answers 
he received were far from satisfac- 
tory. One day the Prince asked his 
Tutor for a Portrait of the King 
(Louis XIV.); the request discon- 
certed his Governor, who replied by 
vague and common-place answers ; 
and he made use of similar subterfuges 
whenever bis pupil sought to peue- 
trate a mystery to which he daily 
seemed lo attach more importance. 

“The young man was no stranger 
to the pleasures of love. His first 
vows were addressed'to the femme de 
chambre of the house. He entreated 
her to procure him a print of the 
King; which she at first refused, al- 
ledging the general orders that had 
been issued, not to give him any 
thing but in the presence of his Tutor. 
He wwsisted, and she promised to get 
him the print he wanted. On receiv. 


jog it, he was jnstantly stryck with 
: is 
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his own likeness to the King; and, 
going to his Tator, repeated his for- 
mer questions, but in a more pressing 


and determined manner. The Tutor 
wanted again to evade answering ; 
but the Prince said, ‘ You deceive 
me; here is a print of the King; and 
this letter, addressed to you, unfolds 
to me a mystery that it is in vain for 

ou to hide longer from my know- 
edge. I am brother to the King, 
and will set out instantly to be ac- 
koowledged as such at Court, and to 
enjoy my rights.” (The Tutor on his 
death-bed declared, that he could ne- 
ver find out by what means the Prince 
got possession of the Ictter be shewed 

im, He was ignorant whether he 
had opened the casket in which he 
always put the letters from the King, 
Queen, and Cardival Mazarine, or if 
he had intercepted the letter.) 

“ The Governor confined the Prince 
to his apartments; and instantly dis- 
patched a courier to St. Jean de Luz, 
where the Court then was, treating 
on the Peace of the Pyrenees, and 
the marriage of the King with the 
Infanta of Spain. The answer was, 
an order from the King to convey the 
Prince and his Governor to the islands 
of St. Marguerite, whence they were 
transferred to the Bastille, whither 
the Governor of the Islands of St. 
Marguerite followed them.” 

M. de la Borde was long in the fa- 
miliarity of Louis XV. and remem- 
bers the conversations he had with 
the King on this subject, and which 
tally with what has been now related. 
Having shewn much curiosity on this 
truly-extraordinary story, the King 
always replied, “1 pity him; but his 
detention can hurt no one but himself, 
and it has prevented very great mis- 
fortunes; thou canst not know more.” 


The King once told him, that having ° 


shewn, when a child, great anxiety 
te know the history of the Man with 
the Iron Mask, he was always an- 
swered, that it could not be told him 
until he was of age. On the day of 
his majority, his request was satis- 
fied; and, on leaving his closet, he 
was surrounded by a crowd of young 
courtiers, eager to be made acquaint- 
ed with this history also; but he had 
answered, that it was impossible for 
him to say any thing on the subject. 

M. de la Borde has searched the 
Registers of St. Lazare; but they do 
not commence sy early as the birth 
ef Louis XIV. 


The Man in the Iron Mask.— General Moreau. 
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Miseris succurrere disco. 


Mr. Unsan, Abbotts Roding, Oct. 6. 
Eo tragical end of General Mo- 
reau seems to have excited in this 
Country, and in the mere civilized part 
of Europe, a sensation of more than 
common sympathy and concern. 

Strangers as we are but to the name 
of Moreau, who has not felt a melan- 
choly impression upon his mind, when 
he read the dreadful narrative of his 
having been so severely wounded? 
Who is there, that has read the affec- 
tionate lines addressed to his wife, (see 
p- 395,) which the pain and agony from 
his wounds did not suffer him to con- 
clude, but must have dropped a tear 
of sorrow at the recital? The durus 
miles Ulissei must have felt some 
emotion of generous pity and com- 
passion. Such, we know, was the 
general sensation of the Army on the 
field of battle. ** The catastrophe,” 
says Sir Charles Stewart, “ awakened 
more than ordinary sensibility and 
regret throughout the allied Army. 
It is impossible,” he adds, “ nut deeply 
to lament his fate.” 

The peculiar sufferings of an indi- 
vidual who stands high in rank will 
always, from the very nature of 
things, compel that part of mankind 
who have some share of the milkiness 
of human kindness in their composi- 
tion, to take more than a common 
interest in his fall. 

The death of Lord Nelson occasioned 
a general mourning; whilst, at the 
same time, without any public sensa- 
tion of regret, the corpses of thou- 
savds of our common seamen, who 
gained the splendid victory of Trafal- 
gar, were committed to the deep— 
soon tu be forgotten, as though they 
had never been. 

Whiist the tomb of Moreau has 
been embalined by the tears of the 
suidier, the peasant, and the prince, 
how many valuable lives have been 
sacrificed—how many have been dis- 
abled by the loss of their limbs—how 
many, at this time, are bleeding to 
death in the hospitals from their 
wounds, who pass unheeded to the 
grave! 

But rivers of water would not be 
sitfficient to supply tears tor every 
Hero whom we have Jost io the ardu- 
ous struggle to defeat the cursed am- 
bition of a gigantic Villaiw. Let the 
tribute of pity and compassion be de- 
servedly paid to the sufferings and to 
the memory of a great man, who 

+ manifested 
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manifested an uncommon superiority 
of mind in the last painful hours of 
his life. But I could wish to recal 
the public attention to the existing 
sufferings of an Officer, compara- 
tively much greater than what Mo- 
reau would have fell, had he survived 
the amputation of both his legs. 

The peculiar easc, which | am de- 
sirous of this bringing forward to the 
publiceye, from motives of humanity, 
and in hopes of exciting the ingeauity 
of the mind to alleviaie that excess 
of distress and misery which no de- 
scriptive pen can possibly delincate, 
is not, perhaps, generally known, 
though it appears in one of the Ga- 
zeites of the present year. ! 

The truly-hercie character to whom 
T allude had lost an arm in the service 
ef his Country, when he volunteered 
his service upon a dingerous éxpedi- 
tion in the Chesapeake, on the 20th 
of April last. The contest was «e- 
vere, and yictory dearly purcha’sed. 
In this bloody action, unfortunately, 
he lost the rewaiaing arm. Sir Jolin 
Borlase Warren, in bis Letier to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
rally, has recommended him to the 
Board, trusting that their Lordships 
will confer a mark of reward for the 
misfortune of a most courageous, 
zealous young man, 

Since muniticence and generosity 
are the characteristic features of our 
Country, | would recommend, did I 
eccnpy an elevated station in the 
great and fashionable world superior 
to this little rectory, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should propose, in 
the House of Commons, seme bhand- 





some annuity for Lieut. Brand, as a 
small compensation to so meritorious 
an officer, and to ,o great a sufferer. 
The vote would unquestionably pass 
without a dissentient voice, to the 
credit and honour of our respective 
Representatives, as well as to the 
universal approbation of their Con- 
stituents in Engiand, Scotland, aud 
Treiand. 

But to you, Mr. Urban, I look, 
under the certainty of hope and ex- 
poctation, that Mr. Brand, and others 
who are in a similar unfortunate si- 
tuation, may derive, from one of 
your Numbers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, some comfort in their dis- 
tress, and some essential relief under 
the heavy calamity which they have 
sustained. 

Let me bring to your recollection 
a Letter by a Scotch Soldier, some 
few years age, in which he expressed 
the sad and mournful days which he 
had pissed, till, by an ing: pious Yavene 
tor of artificial arms, he was enabled to 
do many things which he was before 
incapable of doing for himscif*. The 
Letier I well remember to have been 
warin with gratiiude to his beneface 
for, whose name and place of abode, 
in Scotiand, he gave you. A re-pub- 
lication of that Letter at this pecue 
liar crisis, whea either victory or de- 
feat. must equaily nialiiply disasters 
of various kinds, might be of essen- 
tial benefit to the sufferer. 

Yours, &c. W.C. Dyer. 

P.S. Perhaps some one of your 
numerous Correspoudents may be 
able to inform us what public reward 
has been grauted to Mr. Brand. 


eS ee 





* In our Magazine for 1793, vol. UXITT. p. 502, is a portrait and account of 
Gavin Wilson, a journeyman bootmaker of Edinburgh, the ingenious inventor of 
the art of hardening leather, and manufacturing from it various implements and 
utensils superior to those formed of other materials. He made a German-flute and 
a violin, both of leather, not inferior to any constructed of wood. He also con- 
trived artificial arms and legs of the same materials, which not only remedied the 
deformity arising from the want of a natural limb, but in a great measure sup- 
plied that loss. Mr. James Cragie, of the Roya! Artillery, who had lost both his 
hands, in a letter printed in our volume above referred to, thus speaks of Wilson's 
invention: ‘ Very lately I heard of one,Gavin Wilson in the Canon Gate, I ap- 


plied to bim; and he has made me two jointed hands of leather, with which, be- 
sides writing these few lines to you, I can do a great many things useful to my- 
self.” Dr. Alexander Monro, Professor of Anatomy at Edinburgh, annually ho- 
noured the memory of Wilson with a public encomium; and Mr. Benjamin Bell, 
in the Gth volume of his System of Surgery, pays a tribute to his merit, and gives 
an account of his invention, which is also printed in our vol. LX. ; and whioh we 
should, for the benefit of persons in Lieut. Brand’s distressed situation, again 
copy, was not Mr. Bell’s publication so universally known, being in the hands of 
almost every surgical practitioner.—Gavin Wilseu was a versifier, being Poet Lau- 
feat to a lodge of Freemasons; and some specimens of his doggrels may be seen in 
the Volume above referred to, Enpit, 


-Mr 
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1813.} Tarrant Gunvill, Dorset.—Blythburgh, Suffolk. 


Mr. Urzan, Oct. 1. 
peer you will receive a View 

of the Church and Parsonage of- 

Tarrant Guavill, co. Dorset. (SeePi.1.) 

The Church was dedicated to St. 
Mary 1503, and consists of a.chaucel, 
body, two ailes, and an embattled. 
tower, with four pinnacles, in which’ 
are four bells. The body is raised 
above the ailes. >. 

The last rector was the Rev. Ed- 
ward Fleet, chaplain to the second 
troop of Horse-guards. He was of 
King’s college, Cambridge; M. A. 
1762; and died Feb. 19, 1797, at Lo- 
cherby, near Ramsey, the oldest cler- 
gyman in that neighbourhood, and a 
very singular character. He sold the 
adyowson to University college, Ox- 
ford, and enjoyed the living for nearly 
fifty years afterwards. 

The Master and Fellows built the 
handsome and substantial rectorial 
house, shewn in the ‘View; and in 
1794 presented Francis Simpson, B.D, 
fellow of that College, and prebendaty 
of Bristol, who is the present in- 
cumbeat, 

Eastbury, a hamlet in this parish, 
was coum as the seat of the late 
lord Melcombe Regis: This house 
was one of the grandest in the king- 
dom; being designed and executed 
by Sir John Vanburgh about 1718, 
at an expence of £.140,000. The 

rdens were very extensive, and 

eautiful, adorned with vistos and 
plantations of trees. The house was dis- 
mantled about 1763, and taken down 
and sold piecemeal about 10 years 
after. Views of the house and gar- 
dens may be seen in Campbell’s * Vi- 
travius Britannicus.” This mansion 
is celebrated by many of our eminent 
Poets, who were here entertained by 
its noble owner: by oat, in 
his Seasons; by Young; Chris- 
topher Pitt, who is noticed as an 
inhabitant of Dorsetshire, ia your 
Magazine for last June, p. 437. For 
a very satisfactory account of Lord 
Melcombe, I refer your readers to 
vol. XII. of Mr. Chalmers’s Edi- 
tion of pre Blogs hical Dictionary ; 
or to vol, Il. the new Edition of 
Hutchins’s “ Dorsetshire,” where will 
also be found a very full account of 
the parish of Tarrant Gunvill. 

By the Abstract of the Population 
Returns published in 1811, it appears 
that the parish of Tarrant Gunvill 

Gent. Mac. October, 1813. 
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contained 73 houses inhabited by 104 
families, 2 honses building, and 3 
uniphabited ; that 74 families were 
chiefly employed in agriculture; 2% 
in trade, manufactures, or handicraft s 
and 2 vot comprized in the two pre-, 
ceding classes; that the total number 
of persons was 444; viz. 234 males 
aud 210 females. 

Yours, &c. B.N,. 

Oct. 2. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

Fr" your desire to have a draws 

ing of the thatched church at 
Larlingford, in Norfolk, it should 
seem that you think it rare to see a 
church so covered; but, if you go 
into that County, you will find it 
common, One of the churches in the 
borough towa of Thetford is in that 
situation, 

In the road between Yoxford apd 
Beccles, in the county of Suffolk, is 
the village of Blythburgh, where 
was a small college of black canons; 
called Premonstratenses ; some frag- 
ments of the walls only remain, but the © 
church is entire, large, and handsome. 
Some lime ago the windows were full 
of painted giass; but a few years since 
a tempestuous wiod drove in several 
of the windows, and totally destroyed 
the curious remains of antiquity 
which were in them. Parts of some 
of the windows yet possess remains of 
those ornaments, 

This was a cell to St. Osyth, or 
Chiche, in Essex; was founded by 
Henry I. farther endowed by Richard 
Beauveyes, Bishop of London, and 
received a confirmation from King 
Richard I. Soon after the Dissolu- 
tion it was granted to Sir Arthur — 
ton. It now belongs to the family 
of Blois. it seems no provision was 
made for a Clergyman; and he re- 
ceives so scanty au allowance, that, 
in a parish containing 363 persons, 
according to the Return in 1801, 438 
by the Return in 1811, Divine Service 
is performed but once a fortnight, by 
a curate who resides at a distance af 
six miles! Has the Bishop no power 
in such a case? If he has not, it is 
to be hoped that Parliament, under 
the very laudable care which they are 
exerting for the benefit of the Church, 
will find some mode of making a pro- 
vision for such cases. 

On visiting this church lately, we 
observeda lage chest, strongly ~— 

wi 
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‘with iron; the sexton opened the lid, 
when it appeared to be half full of 


loose papers. Our curiosity tempted 
us to look at some of them, when ne 
found many single sheets of paper, 
containing registers of marriages, 
christenings, and burials, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. How far they 
extended, our time did not allow us 
to examine; but it is much to be 
hoped that this may find its way to 
the notice of the clergyman, aod 
that he may collect these Sibylline 
leaves, and have them properly bound 
and taken care of. They may be of the 
utmest importance to some families. 

Amongst these papers was one 
containing some parish accounts 35 
Henry VIII: a copy of which accom- 
panies this. 


“Received of the plowghe chirch ale, 
XXxVS. 
Received and gathered by Lawrance 
Crane, on Xmas, for sexton’s wages, 
vijs. 
Received of Thomas Martin, of two 
kyen for his year, iijs. 
Received for mens chirch ale, xxxs. 
Received and gathered upon Easter Day 
of the Paschal, vijs. 
Received of Thomas Smith, of the fearme 
of one cow this year, viij3. 
Paid for washing the church linen, ivs. 
for two new banyore stavis*, xijd. 
for one other banyar staffe, viijd. 
for rent for the church house stand- 
ing in the church yard, being un- 
paid six years+, vjd. 

the rent for one half of a close for 
six years, vid. 

an organ maker for his coming and 
seying, and little mending, of 
the quere organ, xxd. 

candles, Xmas day in the morn- 
ing, ijd. 

the sexton, for his wages for the 
whole year, xxs, 

for wax for the Paschal, xviijd. 

for making the Paschal} and the 
Towell....” G, and B, 

Ea 
Mr. Urnpan, Coventry, Sept. 7. 

HE “bell-metal Mortar” en- 

graved in your Magazine for 

July, and described p. 17, by my 

friend Mr. Hamper, is thus noticed 

by Drake, in his History of York, 

p. 583, note c. 

* These were for banners of Saints 

used at funerals, . 

+ This house was standing within 
memory, but is now destroyed, 





+ Q: does this mean making the wax 


fapers? 


“Every religious house had an infir- 
mary belonging to it, both for the care 
of their own sick and other charitable 
uses. The brass mortar made use of 
to pound their drugs or spices here, is 
yetin being. I saw it at Mr. Smith’s, 
bell-founder, in Micklegate, but is sinee 
sold to Mr. Addington, perfumer, in the 
Minster-yard, Round the verge is this 
inscription: * Mortarium * sei ~* Johis . 
Ewangel - de * Infirmaria * Be > Marie - 
Ebor - Fr + Wills - de - Touthorp * me fe- 
cit * A. D. MCCCVIII’.” 

It would be amusing to trace the 
history of this carious antique, since 
it was sold to Mr. Addington, the 
perfumer, of York. if i mistake 
not, the present proprietor rescued 
it from the melting-pot at Birming- 
ham, where it had been sent with a 
quantity of old metal. In the hands 
of Mr, Blount it is perfectly safe, and 
will be justly appreciated; but I am 
persuaded, Mr. Urban, you will join 
with me in earnestly hoping that Mr. 
B. will provide for the permanent 
security of so interesting a specimen 
of antient art. 

Yours, &c. Taos. SHarP. 
ie 

Mr. Unsan, Sept. 21. 

T is with much reluctance that I 

intrude myself again (so soon) up-' 
on your notice; but I am induced to 
do so by a desire to correct the mis- 
take which both your Correspond- 
ents, Dr. Butler and Mr. Woodfall, 
have fallen into, in identifying my- 
self, under the signature of Mctellus, 
with your Correspondent Philaiticus. 

I wish to inform those Gentlemen, 
through the medium of your Maga- 
zine, that the only letter | ever ad- 
dressed to you, on the subject of Ju- 
nius’s Letters, was the one signed Me- 
tellus; and that I am altogether ig- 
porant of the Author of that, which, 
though under the sigaature of Phil- 
atticus, is attributed to me with equal 
error and confidence of correctness. 

To Dr. Butler, who has some doubt 
as to my “ gender,” but none that I 
wrote under the direction of a Lady, 
(meaning, of course, Mrs. Serres,) I 
beg to observe, that my assumed ap- 
pellation is applicable to my sex, and 
that, on the other point, he is totally 
mistaken, METELLUs. 

a 


Mr.Unpan, Coventry, Aug. 25. 


R. Butler, of Shrewsbury, bav- 
ing, (Part I. p. 405,) in his 
attempt to prove that the late Rev. 
. James 
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James Wilmot, D. D. and many 
years Senior Fellow of Trinity college, 
Oxford, was oot the Author of Ju- 
nius’s Letters, made many observa- 
tions derogatory to his memory, I 
think it my daty, as his nephew and 
sole executor, net to permit such a 
letter, made public by your extensive 
circulation, to pass unnoticed. At 
the same time, | shall give as little 
attention to the question whether he 
was the Author or not, asa reply to 
the false reasoning of Dr. Butler, 
grounded on a presumption of facts 
for which he has no authority, will 
admit. 

Dr. Butler begins by saying : 

“ Dr, Wilmot was curate of the parish 
of Kenilworth, of which £ am now vi- 
ear, from the latter end of the year 
1770 to the year 1777. That he regu- 
larly attended and officiated in person, 
appears from the entries in the Parish 
Registers, made in his hand-writing; 
which, by the way, as far as I can 
judge, bears no resemblance to that of 
Junius published by Mr. Woodfall. This 
affords, at once, so decisive a proof of 
the impossibility of his having written 
those celebrated Letters, that I need 
not wound the feelings of his relatives by 
invidious inferences of another nature.” 


I must beg leave to refer Dr. But- 
ler to the Registers again; and he 
will find only sixteen entries in the 
hand-writing of Dr. Wilmot, from 
the time he commenced his curacy, 
on the 25th December, 1770, to the 
17th May, 1772, prior to which lat- 
ter day Junius had ceased to write: 
and he will also find that at times, 
when it may be, presumed, from the 
dates of Junius’s correspondence with 
Mr. Woodfall, be was iu London, that 
other clergymen were officiating for 
Dr. Wilmot at Kenilworth. Dr. Wil- 
mot, during the time he was curate 
of Kenilworth, resided partly at War- 
wick, occasionally at Oxford (bein 
then Senior Fellow of Trinity col- 
lege), and sometimes in London. The 
only entries in Dr, Wilmot’s writing 
are in the Marriage Register, the 
other registers being in the band-writ- 
ing of the clerk in the parish; there- 
fore, when Dr, Butler says, “‘as ap- 
pears from the entries in the Parish 
Registers made in his hand-writing,” 
speaking as of the whole, he must 
have taken the hand-writing of the 
clerk for that of Dr. Wilmot, and 
his obscrvation of the Registers 
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so slight as not to have distin- 
guished the two hand-writings. This 
only can account for his assertion 
(speaking to a time before he, Dr. 
Butler, was born) that Dr. Wilmot 
regularly attended and officiated im 
person, as appears to him from the 
entries in the Parish Registers made 
in his hand-writing ; and it may also 
account for his opinion that the band- 
writing of Dr. Wilmot does not bear 
any resemblance to that of Junius, as 
published in the fac-similes by Mr. 
Woodfall. Te be sure, the small 
portions of writing in a Parish Regis- 
ter, and that mostly confined to the 
same words, (the greater part being 
printed,) do not afford much oppor- 
tunity of comparison. 1 have in my 
possession the hand-writing of Dr. 
Wilmot, written at different periods 
of his life, specimens of which I have 
shewn to many accurate observers, 
and, among others, to one in a public 
situation in London as an inspector 
of hand-writings, and they are of opi- 
nion that there is a similarity, tend. 
ing (if accompanied with other cir- 
cumstances) as far as the testimony 
of writing goes, to favour the pre- 
sumption of his being the Author. 

The next assertion of Dr. Butler is, 
“that men of talents far superior to 
Dr. Wilmot might hope in vain to be 
thought the Author of those masterly 
compositions.” I am not aware of 
the means Dr. Butler had of judging 
of the talents of Dr. Wilmot: before 
Dr. Butler was born, Dr. Wilmot had 
retired from that active life, and most 
of the high circles, in which he had 
been accustomed to walk. Dr. Wil- 
mot never published any acknow- 
ledged work; Dr. Butler had none of 
his writings; his personal acquaint- 
ance with him ceased soon after Dr. 
Butler ceased to be a school-boy. I 
may venture to say, that there are 
many eminent persons living, who 
could bear testimony to Dr. Wilmot’s 
superior talents, his strong, inde- 
pendent, and highly-cultivated mind. 

Dr. Butler farther says: 

«« _. He was, perhaps, ambitious ef 
literary distinction, and wished to be 
thought the Author of Junius. Hence 
arose the remarks in his Diary, or Com- 
mon-place Book. He there may have 
extracted passages from Junius, and 
given those whe read them after his 
death, without explanation, ground to 
‘think that those passages were his own 
Composition. 
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composition. His having finished a 
Letter of Junius, and sent it to Lord 
S———ne,. proves nothing. He might 
have finished reading it, and sent it. 
He might have finished a Letter in imi- 
tation of Junius, with the signature of 
Junius, and sent it to Lord S ne. 
He might have done neither the one nor 
the other; but have entered this me- 
morandum for his own amusement, to 
mislead those into whose hands his Com- 
mon-place Book might fal!, or in whose 
way he might designedly intend to place 
it. And that this was the case few of your 
Readers will doubt, when I tell you-that I 
have just received a letter from my excel- 
Jent Mother, of whose sound understand- 





ing I would rather my revered friend Dr.- 


Parr should speak than myself, in which 
she says that she very well recollects Dr. 
Wilmot saying to her, about the time 
that the Letters of Junius were pub- 
lished, ‘ They say that I am the Author 
of them’.” 


Dr. Butler disclaims “ invidious 
inferences” that might.wound the 
feelings of Dr. Wilmot’s relatives; 
and proceeds immediately, with a de- 
gree of inhumanity quite unaccount- 
able, upon a vague and childish sup- 
—- the ofispring of malevo- 
ence, to ascribe. ‘to him the basest 
motives that can actuate human cou- 
duct, representing him as sacrificing 
the principles of common honesty to 
the love of literary fame; and ai- 
tempting, at the approach of death, 
to secure a posthumous reputation 
by the practice of an artifice which is 
at direct variance with the uniform 
Sntegrity of bis life. So far from 
being ambitious of literary fame, ‘Dr. 
‘Wilmot said to me, a few years be- 
fore his death, and after he had ap- 
pointed me his sole executor, that it 
wasthis desire, that, if any of his wri- 
tings should fall. into my hands, they 
should not go into the world, but be 
committed to the flames. Farther, I 
am in possession of evidence, obtained 
since his death, that, a few years pre- 
vious to it, a servant-muaid, assisted 
by a village schoolmaster, burnt, by 
his desire, six aprons’-full of sermons, 
and other papers, the contents of 
which they could not know; and she 
says the reason he assigned was, that 
he did not wish his name to be men- 
tioned after he was gone. This was 
done unknown to me, and why he did 
not request me to do it for him was 
to himself. 


Permit me to ask if this was the 


Dr. Butler’s Letter controverted by Mr. Wilmot. 
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conduct of a man such as Dr. Butler 


has described Dr. Wilmot. I would 
call to Dr. Butler’s recollection the 
following passage from a Letter of 
Junius: “ Let it be remembered we 
are speaking of men whose intentions 
can only be collected from their words 
and actions, as they are delivered to 
us upon record. To prove their de- 
signs by a supposition of what they 
would have done, opposed to what 
they actually did, is mere trifling and 
im pertinence.” ? 
With respect to the observation 
made to Mrs. Butler, “ They say that 
lam the Author of them,” without 
any imputation on the veracity and 
understanding of Dr. Butler's “ excel- 
lent Mother,” which kis revered 
friend Dr. Parr is so unnecessarily 
called upon to subsiautiate, her re- 
collection may fairly he doubted, at a 
distance of forty years aud uywards, 
on a subject in which her, memory 
had not the opportunity ot bewg re- 
freshed. But, admitting the obser- 
vation, it proves nothing ; tmucli less 
does it warrant the conclusion drawn 
from it by Dr. Butler, that few of 
your readers would dou of Dr. il- 
mot’s intention to decetye. © There 
was not the slightest presumpiion of 
his being the Author till six years 
after his death, and the pubtication 
of the fac-similes in Mr. Woodfall’s 
late Edition of Junius. 1 endeavoured 
to suppress the idea, as far as lay in 
my powér, well knowing it was his _ 


particular desire that bis name should 


not be brought before the publick ; 
but, very much against my wish, it 
has been, and in a manner which I 
cannot approve. i 

I have now some observations to 
make on Dr. Butler’s conduct, which, 
however painful to me, yet, in justice 
to my Uncle's memory, | conceive I 
am bound to make. Dr. Butler, of 
all other persons, ought not to have 


‘come forward and wautonly ascribed 


to him such base motives, to have so 
reflected on, and attacked without 
the slightest evidence, the reputation 
of a departed friend. Dr. Wilmot 
was his godfather, the adviser of his 
education, and took great interest in 
his welfare ; and, among other letters, 
I have in my possession one from Dr, 
Butler to Dr. Wilmot, dated 8th Au- 
gust, 1791, communicating his hav- 
ing obtained an Exhibition at Rugby, 
asking his advice as to whieb of the 

Univers 
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Universities he should enter, and the 
best way of doing it, and which he 
requests as an additional mark of his 
kindness. This shews the estimation 
in which Dr. Butler at that time held 
him, and how much he relied on the 
judgment of that friend whose good 
offices he now seems to have forgot- 
ten, and whose memory he now at- 
tempts to injure in the public estima- 
tion. The reputation of no person 
living ought to be attacked on slight 
grounds, much less that of one who 
is no more. Every map may combat 
an opinion, and canvass the merits, of 
such an abstruse question as who was 
the Author. of Junius’s Letters; but 
let it be done without detraction, and 
with a strict regard to truth and jus- 
tice. I feel how much, in point of 
classical knowledge and ability, 1 am 
unequal to meet Dr. Butler; yet, un- 
der the impenetrable shield of Truth, 
I shail not flinch from the duty I owe 
to the memory of my Uncle or to 
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Caher, 4th July, 1813, 
“In return for your welcome 
favour, let me give you a sketch of our 
present quarters, Caber*, commonly 
called Care, is a small town in the 
county of Tipperary, situated on the 
banks of the beautiful and rapid river 
Suir ¢, abounding with plenty of salmon- 
trout, and also its enemy the pike. Its 
banks arg covered with emerald verdure, 
well waste and its shrub-topped rocks 
are bold and romantic enough, The 
town has some handsome buildings, a 
modern church of the mixed Gothic, 
and also a Catholic Chapel, built in the 
form of a cross, the only one I have 
seen with a spire, There is an old 
Church, which has -neither spire nor 
tower, though in its time it might have 
possessed both. A venerable ivy-mantled 
Castle stands insulated in this charm- 
ing river, and is not the least of its 
local beauties. The mountains which 
surround us, some near, and others in 
a distant horizon, give the prospect an 
effect completely picturesque. A range 
of these mountains, called the Galtees, 














myself. . commence near Caher, and extend 
Yours, &c. Tomas Witmor. Westward through the county to Lime- 

. ——e rick. The country round us is filled 

Mr. -Urpan, Oct. 1 with ruinated churches and castles, 


ct. 1. 

HOULD you think this extract of Which have afforded me many a pleasing 

a letter from a young man in Ire- ride. Nine miles from us stands the 
Jand deserves a place in your enter- tient city of Cashel $, the see of one 
taining Work, take ity hich as its, OC 0% Arebbibope. On a high rack, 
a a rgd - ine. me = cathedral, which is of Jarge extent, and 
e . by it stands one of the round towers § 
hehas plenty of other work toengage which bave occasioned so much disqui- 
hisatteatioa, Yours, &. P. sition with Antiquaries ; within its walls 





* In vol. LXXII. 639. Mr. Ledwich, in his Antiquities of Ireland, says, “ The 
Cathain, Cahirs, or-Caers, were a fence or inclosure; and, when cities came to be 
built, the name of Caer was applied to them.” In the Peerage of Ireland, this . 
town gives title toa noble family, where we find it spelt Cahier: and your Obituary 
of 1788, p. 562, says, “that a late Lord of that title died in France, without 
issue, and that his estate, worth 13,000/. a year, and title, devolve on his nephew, 
who has, for many years past, lived on 30/. a year.” By the Peerage he seems 
then to be about the age of 75. * 

+ Does not the Suir empty itself into the Sea by Waterford ? 

+ In a Paper on the Irish Cathedrals, Cashel is mentioned as an unroofed ruin ; 
and that an Act has. been obtained to remove the site from the rock to the town, 
where a small new church has been many years erecting; but whether finished, or 
not, was not then known, the service having been performed a long time in the 
Court-house. Gent. Mag. LXIX.’p. 1020. ‘ 

§ On the subject of Round Towers Mr, Ledwich adopts the sentiments which 
prevailed fur five centuries, from Cambriensis to Molyneux, that they were of 
Danish construction ; the Irish having no commerce, coin, or mechanic arts, par- 
ticularly that of masonry, befere the great Northern invasion in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. To the time of their conversion, therefore, these Towers are to 
be referred, since till then, they had only skill enough to form subterraneous gra- 
naries apd ‘antrile chambers to ‘secure their corn and soften the severities of 
the winter. Mr. L. gives a list of these towers, (no fewer than 65,) divided 
into stories of different heights; and ascribes the Round Towers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk to Irish. Missionaries : and observes that some in Ireland have Saxon orna- 


ments to their semicircular arches, Gent, Mag. vol, LXII. p. 639, ; 
is 
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is Cormack’s Chapel *, built of freestone 
Drought from near Caher; all the rest of 
the building is of limestone, It is in 
good preservation, and evidently of Pa- 
gan origin, and the much-ornamented 
arches are circular. There is said to be 
an account of this place written by some 
king or bishop, called ‘ The Psalter of 
Cashel,’ which is considered as the oldest 
literary work now extant of this country. 

“The people here seem to possess a 
natural civility. They can hardly be 
particularly so to us, who are, you know, 
little more than birds of passage, and 
only visit this our paradise of good-hu- 
mour for a season, and are gone. There 
is a natural complacency among the 
Trish, from Pat in his cabin to the Nobi- 
lity in their palaces. 

**Some provisions are more moderate 
here than in England; a goose, a tur- 
key, or a couple of fowls, are sold for 
about two shillings; bread is four pence 

pound; oats one guinea the barrel 
of 196 pounds; hay five shillings per 
ewt.; potatoes two pence halfpenny 
per stone of 14 lbs.; whiskey twenty 
shillings the gallon; port and white wine 
four shillings and eight pence per bottle ; 
claret nearly double that; beef and 
mutton six pence or seven penee per lb, 

“ Many things are much dearer here, 
being brought from England, as cloth, 
all instruments of iron and steel and 
brass-work ; and cheese is eighteen pence 
per \b.: the native cheese searce de- 
serves the name. The poor are content 
with much less here than in England. 
Give the Jrish peasant his little cabin, 
with one aperture, which serves for door, 
window, and chimney ; give him an iron 
pot, a chest for a table, as well as for 
a store-box ; some straw, some pratees, 
and a pig, and he is content. Should 
he be master of a couple of goats, to 
find him in milk, he is the envy of his 
Jess opulent neighbours, Goats are yery 
common here. I have heard those who 
have had opportunity of judging say, 
that there are more goats in one County 
bere than there are in ail the Princi- 
pality of Wales.” 

—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 4. 
N page 32, ‘A Man of Kent” fa- 
voured the publick with the Par- 
liamentary Proceedings relative to 
the Gaol Bill for that County. 1 will 








* Mr. Ledwich admires the architecture 
Chapel, although its age stiil remains to be ascertained. 


be much obliged to any Correspond- 
eat for the Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings in the last Session with respect to 
the Devon County Rate Bill, as they 
may afford matter of interest to most 
of the Counties in England. 

In your pages of 421 and 422 of 
November last, a short account is 
given of the excessively-unequal and 
oppressive pressure of the existin 
County Rate, and the fate of the Bill 
for equalizing it in the preceding Ses- 
sion. Notwithstanding its ill success, 
111 aggrieved parishes, convinced of 
the truth of the admirable observa- 
tion of the late Lord Kenyon, that 
“the Law of England will lose the 
best part of its object, if it does not 
attend to the interests of the lower 
classes, as they have no protection 
but the Law of the land; and un- 
doubtedly all Judges, of every de- 
scription feel [and is not Parliament 
the supreme Judge ?] that the poor 
and undefended have a right to call 
on them for protection, and when 
they do call, they will not call in 
vain,” presented another Bill, similar 
to that of Oxford which passed the 
Commons and Lords without opposi- 
tion; but, strange as it may appear, 
it was rejected on the second reading 
by a considerable majority. 

It is right, however, to mention, 
that a great land-owning Lord in the 
county exerted his utmost energies tg 
prevent the success of the Bill, and 
that 70 Magistrates petitioned against 
it, because it was inexpedient; or, in 
other words, that power might be 
continued to them to administer the 
—— old Rate. This Rate has 

een proved to vary 260 degrees in 
its burden on different parishes, and 
may be said to inflict an oppressive 
assessment on three-fourths of the 
whole number. It is difficult to ac- 
count for the motives that actuated 
such conduct, so different from that 
of the Magistrates of Oxfordshire, 
and other Counties, and apparently 
in opposition to one of the generally- 
estimated duties of Justices of the 
Peace, “ to listen to the cries of com- 
plaint;’ nevertheless, this may be~ 





as well as the magnitude of Cormack’s . 
It is compared, for érna- 


ment, to St. Peter's at Oxford, which is said to have been built by Grymbald, 


about the end of the ninth century. 


The Church.of Cashel existed 1134, and was 


re-built 1169, both times posterior to the Chapel; which, therefore, will have been 
erected before the intruduction of the Norman and Gothic styles, for in every re- 


spect it is purely Saxon, Gent, Mag. LXU. p, 639, 


admitted 
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‘admitted towards its alleviation, that 
the 70 are said to reside in the more 
favoured districts, and, consequently, 
are less sensible of the evil, and that 
many were apprehensive that the 
Property Tax Returns, under Sche- 
dule A, would be affected by it. 

The aggrieved parishes, though 
twice defeated, do not despair. Trust- 
ing to the pure justice of their cause, 
and confident that an equal taxation 
is one of the rights of Englishmen, 
and that, when their hard case shall 
arrest the ears of Parliament, it will 
not be longer denied them,—they have 
determined, with an humble constan- 
cy, to persevere in their applications 
for relief.—So much, Mr. Urban, for 
the Devon County Rate proceedings. 

I will now, in reply to the “ Man of 
Kent,” beg leave to observe, that a 
sum nearly approaching to £.200,000, 
seems superabundant for providing a 
new and convenient receptacle for 
the unhappy members of the commu- 
nity whose crimes and misfortunes 
have incurred a forfeiture of liberty ; 
and that such a sum cannot but be a 
most heavy additional sum on the 
occupiers of lands in the County of 
Kent, a ona agen that County 
can regulate the collections by an 
equal Rate. And so the Magistrates 
now think; for I observe they have 
lately had a genera! meeting at Maid- 
stone, and agreed “ that it was expe- 
dient to apply to Parliament for an 
Act to apportion part of the burden 
for building the Gaol on the land- 
holders as well as tenants.” In such 
like matters, though the “Man of 
Kent” may think otherwise, it is easy 
to guess “* why a House of Commons 
should be more enlightened or more 
impartial judges than a Bench of Ma- 
gistrates,” (inferior Legislators,) who, 
admitting that they “ have more local 
knowledge, and interest in economy, 
than in profusion,” yet sometimes 
suffer their reason, their justice, their 
impartiality, to be warped, through 
local causes, by pride, or prejudice, 
or interest, or yain-glory, or the spi- 
rit of penury or of party, and there- 
fore stand in need of correction by 

superior authorities. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Urban, in these days we 
witness a Phulake-mania as well as 
Biblio-mania, and the former more 
deserving of a strait-waistcoat than 
the latter, as it draws largel and 
chiefly from the pockets of i 
ous, and, in many thousand instances, 


ustri-. 
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of poor farmers, but the latter | 
from the pocket of the person af- 
fected by the distemper. In says 
this, far be it from being understo 
that I am adverse to the erections of 
necessary and convenient buildings 
for the unfortunate transgressors of 
the Law; but to such only as are 
finished with costly materials, and 
rival, or rather exceed, our palaces 
in an outward view. Gaols would 
be more in character if built with 
rude, unpolished stone, impressing 
awe and horror on the beholder, 
than with all the beauties of archi- 
tectural skill. The Phulake-mania, or 
gaol-building distemper, first shewed 
itself in this County about 30 years 
ago, in a singular way. At that time 
the County Gaol was maintained by 
the owner of the princely possession 
of Bickton ; but the Magistrates, to 
display their superior taste, petitioned 
Parliament that a Bill might pass, 
and which did pass, to the injury of 
the freeholders, to exonerate that 
ome (munificently granted by 
enry the First for the eapress pur- 
pose of providing a County Gaol,) 
for the trifling sum of one thousand 
pounds, and did forthwith raise about 
£.40,000, by the unequal Rate before- 
mentioned, to build the present edifice. 
Since that, it has again appeared in 
a new and splendid Bridewell, finished 
so tastefully, at the cost of about 
#€.40,000*, as tu be reckoned an or- 
namental ebject to the great public 
walk of the city of Exeter; and is so 
tenderly conducted, that many of the 
offenders discharged from it have 
again trespassed on society, for the 
sake of re-partaking its advantages ; 
so that it may be said to frustrate its 
intention, and to be an incentive, ra- 
ther than a terror, to knavery and 
vice. Although the present old dis- 
proportionate continues under the 
protection, it may be said, of the 
Magistrates, yet they have in con- 
templation the building of a new 
Sheriff's Ward, and a Lunatic Hospi- 
tal, and are yearly adding to the 
County Bridges, of which there are 
upwards of 240, requiring £.130,000 
to put them in complete repair. 
Yours,&c. A Man of Devon. 





* Towards which a maritime parish, 
of upwards of £.70,000 per annum, and 
the chief nursery of felons and vagrants, 
contributed less than a hamlet under 
£,400 per annum, = 

. Tr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Norwich, April 31. 

HE following Extracts may be 

an acceptable addition to your 
historical and topographical notices ; 
and I know of no depository where 
they will be more safe or more geue- 
rally read than in your valuable Ma- 
gazine. 

Yours, &c. Ss. W. 
Extracts from SHRAWARDINE Parish 
Register, in the County of Salop. 

** Ju the time of our late unnatural 
civil and unhappy wars that were 
between the King and Parliament, 
Shrawardine Castle was made a garri- 
son for the King, September 28, 1644. 
Sir William Vaughan, Colonel, was 
made the Governor of it. This Castle 
was the head-quarters of all his forces. 
While this garrison continued, the 
church and chancel were pulleddown; 


the out-buildings of the Castle, the. 


Parsonage-house, with all edifices 
thereunto belonging, and ye greatest, 
fairest, and best part of the town, 
were burnt for the safety (as it was 
pretended) of the said yarrison. In 
this firing, the Register Bouk, among 
many books of the minister's, was 
burned. Now here followeth a re- 
gister of all such weddings, christen- 
jugs, and burials, as have been since 
that time, only by the way, some 
things are to be noted and remem- 
bred. eReEeKKER”R 

** Shrawardine Chancel was thrown 
down on St. Matthias Day, Feb. 24, 
1644. The Church was pulled down 
on Whitsunday Eve, June 8, 1645. 
The town was burnt on Midsummer 
Eve and Midsummer Day, !645. The 
garrison was cowardly surrendred up 
to the Parliament Forces after five 
dayes seige. And, within less than a 
fortnight after, all the timber-work 
of y¢ Castle, and much goods that 
were in it, were all consumed with fire, 
upon a sudden report that Sir William 
Vaughan was coming to surprize it. 
' Afterwards the stone-work was pulled 
down and carried to Shrewsbury, for 
the repairing of the Castle there, and 
the making-up of Rousal Wall, stand- 
ing ov y* Severn side. The Church 
was rebuilt by a voluntary collection 
thro’ the county in the year 1649. 
All ye mean while the parish assem- 
bled for the publick worship of God 
in the Castle stable. Richard Typton 
y¢ elder was a diligent, careful church- 
warden, while the Church was builded. 

** One Mr, Edgerlye is said to have 


Extracts from the Registers of Shrawardine. 
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been parson here for. above y* space 
of 40 years. 

“ After him succeeded Mr. Corbet, 
rector of Westenstow, and also parson 
of this parish. He is reported to have 
lived to a very great age. He en- 
joyed this place for above 50 years. 

“ Richard Harrison, a Cumberland 
man, Master of Arts and Fellow of 
Queeun’s college, in Oxford, was cho- 
sen parson of this parish by Sir Henry 
Bromley. .. He enjoyed this place 46 
years, and then dyed, being aged 86. 
He was buried September 15, 1638. 

* Francis Browne, born in Newport, 
Master of Arts, of Lincoln college, 
in Oxford, was vicar of Monford seven 
years, aod after y¢ death of Mr. Har- 
rison, (by the free donation of Henry 
Bromley, esq. Lord of this manour, 
and patron of the rectory,) was re- 
moved from Monford to. be parson 
of this parish. He was inducted into 
this rectory by Mr. Clark, parsou of 
Fitz, vicar of Alberbury, and rural 
dean of Pontesbury, Nov. 26, 1638.. 
The Sunday following he read openly 
in the Church the Book: of Articles. 
On July y* 25, y* year foregoing, he 
was marryed to Priscilla Morris, the 
daughter of Rowland Morris, yeo- 
man, and bayliffe of this lordship. 

“Note. This year, 1658, we-had 
neither church-warden nor constable, 
Rowland Owen, a soldier in y* county 
troop, being chosen to both offices, 
but refusing to serve, as a priviledged, 

erson, he was fined in fifty shillings 
or his obstinacy. Thomas James, 
gent. was constable for part of ye 
year, and. John Clark remained in his 
oilice of church-warden, bat did no- 
thing, being removed out of the pa- 
rish to Caicott, in the township of 
Bicton, And this year was a tyme 
of great sickness and diseases in these 
on. and generally all the land over, 
or y¢ ceasing of which we had a day 
of humiliation, and after that, thro’ 
ye mercy of God, y* sickness abated 
in all places. 

** May 29, 1660. His gracios Ma- 
jesty o' dread Soveraign King Charles 
the Second came to Loudon, attended 
with the greatest part of y* nobility 
and gentry of y® land, where, with . 
all demonstrations of joy, he was 
welcomed and received. .Never was 
more cordial joy, love, and honor, 
sliewed to any King, than to this ex- 
iled Prince, at his reception into ye 
Kingdom, in all places.” ; 

. “s , Mr, 
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of architecture against your anti-pa- 
tional flag of geometric phautasies, to 
conquer or to fall in the attempt: but 
@ Briton struggling for a Briton’s 
rights, in defence of an art and science - 
all his own, must never doubt or fear,) 


Mr. Ussan, — an 


ONFIDENT ia. the -sentiments. 


which J. Carter expresses on all 


occasions for our Antiquities, we shall,. 


without ceremony, deliver the inveg; 
tigation of Mc. Hawkins’s ** History 
of Gothic Architecture,” (Gothic, a 
scouted worn-out term of art) over te 
honest Joha, who, perhaps, has more 
leisure than ourselves to call over this 
Amateur's muster-roll-of historic evi- 
dences.—Mr. Hawkins’s‘avocations, it 
is presumed, are in no way allied to 
the labours of an Artist, nor has he 
devoted much of his time to the study 
of the antient works in various parts 
of this Country; nor can we suppose 
(for certain reasons) that Mr. H. has 
made any tour on the Continent (as 
most persons who have written on 
the subject have done) for the express 
purpose of obtaining matter-of-fact 
evidence, either truly to inform his 
miud by actual surveys, or enrich his 
book with original drawings taken on 
the spot. No; compilations from 
foreign authors on one hand, and co- 
pies from vague and uncertain engra- 
vings, introduced in such publications, 
on the other, are, it seems, the sources 
of his experience and his-information. 
Among the engraviogs, we do vot find 
Mr. Hawkins has introduced one so- 
litary specimen to authenticate his 
theory, or maintain his refutatious 
(as he calls them) of previous. es- 
sayists upon the subject, taken from 
the Architectural remains of his 
ancestors: no, the end of all his 
arguments is—to give the highest 
honours to Continental genius, and to 
allow nothing but the scraps and leav- 
ings of constrained praise, to that of 
his own Country. An Agcurrecr, 


— 


Impelled, not solely by inclination, 
but by a sense of duty, to comply with 
the recommendation ef iny best friend 
the “* Architect,” 1 enter the lists of 
disquisition.---John Sidney Hawkins, 
esq. there is my gauntlet of determin- 


ed objection against your system of 


Gothic Architecture. I shail make a 
regular charge on each of your Chap- 
ters, or brigades compilatory, made 
up of French, German, Italian, Asiatic, 
and other disbanded, worn-out troops 
of foreign literature; coming to the 
push of argument at once *, overturn- 
ing or overturned; displaying the 
British standard of the Powiied style 
Gens. Maa. October, 1813. 


I come! J. Cartes. 


oo 


Observations on ** An History of the 
Origin and Establishment of Gotute 
Axncurrecture, by: Joun-Sipner 
Hawkini, F. 4.8.” 


In the Preface, Mr. Hawkins sets 
out with stating, that the present 
work, in part, was originally intended 
for insertion in another man’s publica- 
tion --- Mr. Smith. The disappoint- 
went, it seems, has turned out, as our 
Author. supposes, a fortunate circum- 
stance for the world, as his book (Mr. 
Hawkins’s) isnow more“‘extensive and 
complete.” Ali the “ events given in 
the course of the work,” we are made 
to understand, “obtained from dif- 
ferent authorities, will be disclosed.” 
And although Mr. Hawkins appears to 
allow this will be “ censured as pedan- 
try,” yetheseems to conclude,attention 
in this way will be as serviceable to his 
matter in hand, asif the pith and mar- 
row of his history came direct from 
his own immediate researches in the 
very architectural subjects themselves 
he has so freely selected. We, on our 
part, should have been more gratified, 

ad he iaformed us. that his store, of 
this sort was the fruit of his own la- 
hours, detailed the items of his own 
surveys, the number of drawings done 
under his own eye, with their mea- 
sures, and all the train of scientifie 
adducements collected in every coun> 
try through which he had travelled, 
as thought vecessary by him to “ es- 
tablish” upoa a true and sulid foun- 
dation the system he hasso confident- 
ly laid open to the publick. But this 
is a mode of practice quite out of the 
way of a mcre Amateurs as Mr. H, 
cannot properly. we conceive in this 
affair, take to himself any other title, 
“Every kind of assistance,” repeats 
Mr. H. “ which the work has received 
from the labours of others, has been 
fairly acknowledged.” In good truth, 
this assistance seems to ioclude the 
very substance of his history; and 
this method of book-making bas beea 
most rigidly adhered to by our Author, 
he candidly confessing at the saue 
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time that “no ingenuous mind can 
be satisfied with assuming as its own 
what it did not really contribute.” 
Chapter I. Starts the opinions of 
various authors upon the origin of 
Gothic (Pointed) Architecture; calls 
forth the Goths, the Germans, and 
the inhabitants of other countries in 
Europe (no mention of the good peo- 
ple of England) as having produced 
the mighty form. The term Gothic 
discovered, as it were, a stumbling- 
block, an “ impropriety” got over 
at last, it * heing found necessary to 
retain the term, for the conyeniency 
of those who know it by no other 
designation.” As Mr. H. has thought 
the subject of his book worthy of elu- 
cidation, and has done all in his power 
to fix it on sure principles, surely he 
should not, in order to indulge the 
ignorant aud prejudiced, still retain 
such an invidious and reproachfal 
epithet, first used in this country by 
Sir C. Wren.---English authors on the 
same inquiry brought forward (I pass 
those of foreign nations introduced) ; 
Evelyn, SirC.Wren,Grose,Warburton, 
Bentham, Barry, Dr. Milner, and Dal- 
laway; these found to be mistaken, 
opposite in opinion, “ unsupported by 
facts,” and that they in the end “ aban- 
doned the question in despair.” Church 
of Clugny, in France, held forth as the 
first example of Gothic (Pointed) 1093. 
I bring face to face the Church of 
Malmesbury 675. (See the annexed 
Plate.) (if Mr. H. relies with such 
implicit faith on dates given by fo- 
reigners to their antient edifices, sure- 
ly I may be allowed to afford equal, 
if not a stronger degree of credit to 
1! e authorities of my own country- 
men, See Mr. Moore’s “ List of Mo- 
nasteries in Great Britain,” compiled, 
with the dates of their erection, from 
Taner and Keith, and revised b 
J. Caley, esq. Keeper of the Records 
of the Abbey lands in the Exchequer, 
The detailed illustration of the above 
plate will be entered upon when I 
arrive, in the course of my observa- 
tions, at Mr. H.’s particular descrip- 
tion of his copied view of Clugny. 
Yet it will be requisite to state, that 
the third, or upper story of the Maims- 
bury specimen, is an addition, done 
in the reign of Edward the Third).— 
Then follows a long dissertation upon 
the Architecture of Rome, its removal 
to Constantinople, its buildings con- 


sidered, Those who may find a wish 


for intelligence on this poivt, are re- 
ferred to the History itself. 

Chapter II. Continuation of the 
architectural events treated on in the 
preceding chapter: much said about 
the establishment of the Goths in 
Italy, and their buildings: great pains 
taken to prove that they were * not 
the inventors of what is erroneously 
called Gothie Architecture.” This 
every thinking person at all versed in 
the study of Erglish Architecture (in- 
dependent of Mr. Hawkins’s remark) 
will most readily allow. Mr. H. then 
enters upon the “ character of Gothic 
buildings ;” but, upon my credit as 
an Artist, not the least insight is sub- 
mitted as to what that character 
really was, unless his saying it was 
“large and magnificent, but of ab- 
surd avd extravagant architecture, 
extremely barbarous and disorderly,” 
is thought to be sufficient informa- 
tion. The * character of the build- 
ings of the Lombards” next eccurs, 
which buildings, Mr. H. notes, “* must 
have been considerably inferior to 
those of the Goths.” And this is all 
the knowledge we derive on this head. 

Chapter III. Lombard buildings in 
explanation ; that is, as far as talking 
about their “ solidity, strength, pon- 
derous style, thick walls, windows so 
narrow, called lancet windows,” may 
be thought sufficient for the occasion. 
Most profound reasoning is here taken 
to prove that the form of the lancet 
windowwas not conceived uj:on view of 
‘* the surgical instrument” so named 3 
but that the said instrument owed the 
turn of its sharp point to the make of 
“a little lance or dart.” Clovis, Kin 
of France, builds churches: severa 
are named. As to their characler, we 
are again left in the dark; not one 
f&rticle rclative to plan, elevation, 
or ornaments. “ Early architects and 
masons were the bishops and monks,” 
(politely giving the pass to our kind 
friends the French). Many names of 
builders and buildings by them erected, 
are cited. In humble wise, English Ar- 
tists and their works in this way are 
particularized; but at the same time 
muchcare is taken to inform us, thal we 
could not “ complete” them, without 
sending to the Gallic shore for artifi- 
cers on this account; but, as truth 
somehow or other will have way, Mr, 
Hawkins, in mentioning the erection 
of churches at Hexham, expressly 
says, “ some of the most skilful _ 
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ders and artificers of every kind were 
procured from Canterbury :” proving 
that, at that hour, science and skill 
wereto be found in the handsof English- 
men. Still Mr. H. affords us no light 
into architectural detail; brings in 
the circumstance of a coin of Charle- 
magne, “ on which is a representation 
of the Church of Aix-la Chapelle, ap- 

ars the pointed arch,” “doubts a 
ittle as to its being so old as the year 
800, the wra of his reign” (Charle- 
magne). It is presumed by this that 
Mr. H. would infer, that he has pro- 
duced one of a still earlier proof of the 
Pointed arch. He is again referred 
to the Pointed arches of Malmesbury, 
date 675. 

Chapter IV. More about Charle- 
magne as a builder, and nis vast funds 
so necessary thereunto. Then ensues 
a long string of side- winded apologies 
for the continual references which he, 
Mr. H. makes to foreign authors; 
indeed it can hardly be said, that his 
History is made up of any thing else; 
for, in truth, what other course could 
a gentleman of immense reading take, 
when treating on a subject he has not 
professionally followed, or explored 
those regious where nearly all his 
actual proof of mighty reference exists? 
Give me the writer who speaks from 
his own personal experience in the in- 
struction he means to convey, who 
then will be under no necessity of 
raising a bubble of opinions from the 
lucubrations of others; give me reali- 
ty, nol shadows. Mr. H. then tells us 
of Architecture among the Arabs in 
the eighth centarys, of dilto in Je- 
rusalem, in France, in Italy, and 
Jastiy in England in the ninth cen- 
tury. Why, I would ask Mr. H. 
must England stand on the lowest 
round of the ladder of advance in 
science? or is she to be held, like our 
Author, a mere passive copyist of 
other nations’ original productions? 
After all the prodigious historic infor- 
mation on Architecture which Mr. H. 
has produced, no explanation is af- 
forded about plans, elevations, or 
decorations: here we are totally left 
in the dark. * Dark ages,” a familiar 
hit of late years, as applied to the 
knowledge possessed by our ancestors; 
therefore our Author returns the com- 
pliment by throwing some of the 
sombre veil of obscurity over the 
talents of his foreiga modern guides, 
his polarstars: here we must laud the 





perspicuity of our ingenious Com- 
pilator. 

Chapter V. Mention made of build- 
ings in Germany, Spain, and Constan- 
tinople, in the ninth century. in the 
tenth centary, strange opinion ad vanc- 
ed, why Architecture at that period 
was ata stand, as the world was thea 
to be destroyed ; which turning out to 
be nothing more than an old wife's 
tale, buildings in all parts of Europe 
began to be repaired, aud others erect- 
ed. Church of St. Miniato at Florence 
is cited 1013, as.is the Church at Pisa 
1016; the dome of which is held forth 
as au instance “ the most important 
to the present inquiry, because the 
vaultings of the side ailes of the nave 
arc constructed with the pointed arch.” 
A superabundant dissertation takes 
place, wherein every argument, so- 
phistical proof, and dogmatical opi- 
nion is advanced, why this dome at 
Pisa is one of the oldest and one of 
the strongest proofs of the foreiga 
origin of the Pointed style of Archi- 
tecture. Mr. H.'s copied engraving 
of the dome exhibits a congestion of 
masonic odds and ends in various styles 
of architecture (repairs of succeed- 
ing ages); which he strives to account 
for, by making the first Architect pro- 
cure his materials, no matter from 
whence, ready cut and dried; and so, 
by a sort of hocus pocus, throws them 
together without rhyme or reason, 
Dr. Milner’s ideas on the origin of the 
Pointed arch are here introduced 
* erroneous” at least. Mr. H. makes 
Dr. M. ** suppose the Pointed arches 
at St. Cross near Winchester, the first 
instance of the use of the Poiated arch 
(1136).” Our correct Compilator is 
hece at fault himself. Dr. M. writes; 
“This Church (st. Cross) may be con- 
sidered as the first regular step to the 
introduction of Pointed Architecture.” 
Mr. HH. in his Pisa dome enters into 
no detail of parts, and trusts all his 
fund of argumentstoa copy of the very 
best copy of some questionable en; 
graving. Dr. M. steps before him in 
this, he going into all the minutia of 
the edifice he adverts to, like a scien- 
tific man *; not depending on hearsay 
evidence, but absoiute demonstration, 
by personal investigations of his cited 
architectural authoritics. Mr. H. still 
goes on struggling hard to give ail 





* See his History of St, Cross, and 
Wiuchester, 
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the glory of the early progress of the 
Pointed arch to foreign genius; for 
this purpose he brings in specimens 
from coarse paintings on glass (Church 
of Aix-la-Chapelle); mosaic (Lateran 
Church, Rome) ; “ and, lastly ,(he says) 
the mode of striking the curves of the 
Pointed arch as a geometrical form, 
is clearly pointed out in the first pro- 
osition or problem of Euclid, who 
ived about 332 years before our Sa- 
viour.* So, from an accidental sport- 
ing with two circular lines, whereby 
two Pointed forms became the result, 
we are lo admit (according to the in- 
sinuvtions of Mr. H.) that the Greeks, 
of all people in the world, were the 
first to sport this admired feature in 
Architecture; and to them are we to 
look up, as the great introducers of 
an art, which, in the middle ages made 
so principal a part in ail the erections 
of this Island, and in some degree that 
of surrounding Countries. In conti- 
nuation js mentioned the Church of 
$t. Paul at Pistoa, 1032. Round arch 
of St. John, opposite the dome at 
Pisa. An odd tale is given about 
this Chureh being “raised in fifteen 
days,” which Mr. H. very sagaciously 
considers *‘ a supposition so incredi- 
ble, so marvellous a circumstance, 
almost wholly beyond belief. Indeed 
there is every reason to imagine, from 
its gross improbability, if not impos- 
sibility, &c. &c.” Baptistery of St. 
John at Pisa 1060; re-built 1153. 
Church of St. Martin at Lucea 1061. 
Cathedral of Chartres in France, re- 
built 1020; and which, ‘as the writer 
says, (Fclibien; Mr. H. is always 
happy in his authorities) no build- 
ing more beautifully solid or exten- 
sive was at that time constructed.” 
In proof, the dimensions are inserted 
from the same French author; and, 
allowing for French exaggeration, 
are not in any wise comparable to our 
Cathedrals of nearly the same age, 
$t. Paul’s, London, Canterbury, Lin- 
coln, and Gloucester Cathedrals, &c. 
Mr. H. pursues his Chartres docu- 
ment; ‘“ the transept and choir sur- 
rounded with ailes, the crypts under 
this Church occupy almost as much 
space as the Church above.” What 
a discovery this in the progress of the 
art! but let us call to mind the won- 
derful crypts in our Churches as just 
mentioned. Mr. H. gives a further 
fist of Freach Churches,and concludes 
his Vth Chapter with mention of the 


Church of St. Genevieve at Paris, 
re-built about the same time. No 
detail gone into, otherwise than let- 
ting us understand that part of the 
Clock-tower was coustructed by a 
ny named Tibault, avd the portico 
uilt by a person named Maignaud, 
and that “ the rest of the buildimg was 
erected in the twelfth century, by 
Stephen de Tournay, abbot of the 
place.” The fact is, that Mr. H. if 
ever he saw an engraving of this 
Church, must, from its very poor de- 
sign, haveconcluded, the least said the 
better. I have one before me of the 
West front, which is in three divistons ; 
plain buttresses, and three pointed 
entrances, possessing but few orna- 
ments. First tier of windows, centre 
one circular, (or, as Mr. Whittington 
calls it, a ** Marygold window”) the 
— Second tier, circular- 
headed windows, plain work ; in the 
pediment another circular window. 
The tower, which has a spire, but- 
tresses, and pinnacles, is of a very infe- 
rior cast, indeed net of sufficient con- 
sequence to vie with those of our 
most common Parochial Churches. 
The style, partly of the eleventh, and 

partly of the fourteenth centary. 

(To be continued.) 
i 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. 20. 

ERMIT the Writer of the note 
respecting Norman Architecture 
in Storer’s ** Graphical and Historical 
Description of the Cathedrals of Great 
Britain,” to assure Mr. Wm. Burdon, 
that the “ ill-nature” with which he 
has charged him in your Magazine for 
July, p. 5, he verily believes te be 
* ill-founded ;” that all the violent 
passions are as foreign to his physical 
constitution, as contrary to his pro- 
fession: that he has the misfortune 
of being so old-fashioned, as to think 
that an opinion may be called absurd 
without any “ ill-nature” to its author, 
who was totally unknown to him ; and 
that, as Mr. Wm. Burdon has only 
bestowed the epithets of * ill-natured 
and ill-founded” on his historical de- 
ductions, without adducing any one 
fact with which he was not previously 
very well acquainted, he can only wait 
in silent expectation to be enlightened 
by another learned discussion with 
Mr. Britton on the important differ- 
ence between the consecration and 
dedication of Churches. He has to 


regret, through you, Mr. Urban, -_ 
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in consequence of his obscurity and 
his remoteness, he knows nothing of 
either of these learned gentlemen; 
and that he can have no knowledge or 
feeling respecting them, but what he 
has acquired from being a subscriber 
to the “* Architectural Antiquities.” 
CrLericus ANGLICANUS. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, Sept. 10. 
N your Magazines for July and 
August, Mr. Burdon, whose talents 
and patriotism are well known, has 
repeated his opinions respecting Nor- 
man Architecture, in answer to some 
observations made in a note to Storer’s 
“ Graphic and Historical Description 
of the Cathedrals of Great Britain” in 
describing Peterborough. Itisnotmy 
intenti=n to enter into a controversy on 
this subject, lest Mr. B. should treat 
my opinions with the same illiberal as- 
perity that he has done those of the 
writer in question; but I trust, Mr. Ur- 
ban, it is not incompatible with the ge- 
neral utility of your work, to admit a 
few remarks respecting the existence of 
what has lately been called Norman 
architecture in this country. As I 
cannot now assume the merit of ori- 
givality to my ideas, I shail frankly 
refer to the writer of Storer’s “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Peterburgh.” 
In that work Mr. Burdon’s notion that 
the circular arch, zig-zag mouldings, 
&c. were imported from Normandy 
by Edward the Confessor, is alleged 
to be “‘ absurd ;” to which he answers, 
that the remark is “ very ill-natured.” 
To my plain sense, Mr. Urban, it would 
appear, that a man must be strangely 
bewildered in the atmosphere of his 
own vanity, who supposes that the 
writer who calls his opinion “ absurd,” 
must be actuated personally by “ very 
ill-nature.” I notice this only to 
avoid a similar imputation, aad leave 
the Historian of Peterhorough to de- 
fend himself. Proceeding then to the 
inquiry whether “ there was or is avy 
peculiar style of building invented by 
the Normans, and properly designated 
by their name?” This, | conceive, to 
be the real point to be ascertained; 
and the question, when considered in 
a national view, acquires some im- 
periance. With submission to Mr. B. 
I must be pardoned for thinking that 
he has totally misconceived the senti- 
ments and principles of the writers 
whom he condemns as using only “‘very 
l-natured and ill-founded remarks.” 
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Mr. B. has quoted in his own way, 
part of the note in the “ History of 
Peterburg Cathedral,” in your Maga~ 
zine for July, page 6; and agaim 
for August, p. 126; stating that the 
Normans only copied the architectural 
models of the Saxons or Romans which 
were then extant in Britain; but he 
has somehow or other overlooked oc 
evaded the principal point, namely, 
that the writer “ roundly affirms, that 
there is no such thing in existence, as 
any peculiar style of Architecture in- 
vented or even adopled by the Ner- 
mans.” Had Mr. B. taken the trouble 
of reading or comprehending those 
plain expressions, he would aot have 
referred io the most modern and fa- 
miliar writers, to Beatham, Ducarel, 
Milner, and last, but not least, the ac- 
count of the “ Alien Priories,” by a 
worthy descendant of Mr. Urban, for 
proofs of the existence of what he 
and a few other moderns are picased 
to call Norman Architecture. To dis- 
prove the position of the Peterbo- 
rough Historian, it will require even 
an older and more explicit writer than 
William of Malmesbury. Itis useless 
to speak of a “ new style,” without 
some definite knowledge of what were 
its peculiar characters, as the epithet 
new in almost all ages and couatries 
has been indiscriminately applied to 
things recent, without regard to their 
originality of desiga or structure. 
Perhaps, however, in order to mar- 
row this very simple question, it may 
be necessary to observe, that it is very 
improper, uot to say absurd, to desig- 
nate any invention or work by any 
othername than that of its real author. 
It is true, the word “ Gothic” has beea 
applied to a style of Architecture, 
which is now universally admitted not 
to be the invention of the Goths; but 
the appellation, although devoid of 
propriety, has antiquity and general 
usage to sanction its protracted exist- 
ence, both of which are wauting te 
support the epithet Vorman toa stsle 
of building. Had the Normans indeed 
been the original inventors of what 
in this country has been called Saxon 
architecture, it follows that their own 
country must have been most abun- 
dant in specimens of it; and that, as 
they brought it to Britain, so should 
they also have carried it with theie 
arms to the extremity of Italy. The 
contrary, however, is the fact; but 
very few examples of circular oraa- 
mented 
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inferiority in this respect ; —~ walls, 


mented arches occur in Normandy; 
and even of these there is as much 
evidence to prove their erection or 
design by natives of our Island as by 
Normans. The prejudices of Norman 
and French writers are engaged to 
conceal the latier fact, which never- 
theless exists as a vulgar tradition in 
Normandy. The horrors of the Revo- 
lution contributed to the disclosure of 
this antiest national truth. Mr. B. 
therefore, to maintain the correctness 
and justness of bis appellation of Nor- 
man to our Saxen or English archi- 
tecture, must adduce something like 
evidence of the fact. Mean time I can 
assure him, that, after almost 20 years’ 
research, reading, and observation, I 
have not been able to discover the 
least trace of credible testimony, or 
any rational grounds of belief, that 
the Normans ever invented a style of 
Architecture. [tis almost unnecessary 
to remind so learned a writer*, that 
invention must precede adoption; and 
that, as the progress of inventions 
from one country to another was not 
quite so rapid in the tenth as the 
eighteenth century, the Normans must 
have long been in possession of that 
fascinatiug mavuer of building those 
wy columns, circular arches, with 

illet, cable, lozenge, chevron, and 
other ornaments, before Edward the 
Confessor learned it among them. I 
well know, however, that the Nor- 
mans were great builders; they were 
brave warriors, and accumulated im- 
mense plunder from all quarters. The 
possession of wealth must necessarily 
precede the erection of splendid edi- 
fices; and it is invariably on buildings 
to which money gained by war rather 
than commerce is devoted. Nay more, 
had the art of fortification in the tenth 
century been as perfect as in the eigh- 
teenth, the Norman Architects must 
have possessed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of science, and consequently been 
‘able to invent new styles of building. 
But their nuincrous castles evince their 
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or round towers,with loop-holes, were 
all that could be required to resist 
Spears and arrows, when there was 
no gunpowder and cannon-balls to 
withstand. The Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tects had nearly all travelled West- 
ward; nearly all had studied at 
Rome; and hence were enabled to raise 
churches and religious edifices in a 
style which the warlike Normans did 
not before know, much less invent. 
Had Mr. B. accidentally noticed the 
following seutence, he would have 
been Jess enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of originality in his supposed Nor- 
man architects: “* Dum Rex Guillel- 
mus in Neustrid consisteret, terram- 
que suam cum Dei auxilio contra 
omnes adversarios tutaret, Presules 
Anglorum Lanfrancus Cantuar. et 
Thomas Ebora. atque Remigius Lin- 
col. Romam abierunt, et & dom. Gre- 
gorio Papa Senatuque Romano hono- 
rificentissimeé suscepti sunt.” Orderici 
Vitalis Angligene Coenobii Uticensis 
Monachi. But the Normans of that 
age, like the people described by Vou 
Buch in his recent Travels in Norway, 
were quite as much inflaenced by a 
love of splendour as of utility, and 
readily aided with their gold, either 
Saxon, Italian, or French Architects 
in the erection of those religious 
edifices which still command our ad- 
tuiration. 

Mr. Burdon then has assumed, but 
not proved, the existence of Norman 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, to the pre- 
judice of Saxon and English. ‘To the 
epithet J:nglish, indeed, he betrays 
something like antipathy; but, with 
all deference to his profound aud cor- 
rect historical knowledget, the people 
of this country must be so denomi- 
nated ever after the consolidation of 
the Hepiarchy into the sole Kingdom 
of England. As a friend to native 
genius, | must examine the allega- 
tions which he offers, not in defence of 


his own opinions, but in condemnation 





* Perhaps I ought to except the Author who speaks of a “ very suddenly civilized” 
Nation (July, p. 6.); as if Nations were as mutable as the opinions of an Individual, 
and civilization as rapid as the visions of his imagination. 

+ His words are, in page 126 of your Magazine, and dated Aug. & 1813; “ the 
name of English, I believe, was never given to this Nation till long after the Anglo- 
Saxons were conquered by the Normans.” Correctly speaking, English is not a 





name at the present day ; but some old Historians say, perhaps erroneously, that 
Egbert delared the South of this island, about the beginning of the ninth century, 
to be “ the Kingdom of England.” But, “I believe to-day what I may disbelieve 
to-morrow ;” therefore, “ the safest thing is to believe nothing we do not compre- 
hend.” It “is wasting time to answer such words” (1 cannot call them argu- 
ments); “ they answer themselves,” e 
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of others. He supposes that the 
Saxon buildings were all destroyed by 
the ravages of the Danes, or by the 
neglect of the Saxons themselves ; but 
one would think that the Danish rava- 
ges after the Norman invasion were 
not so very tremendous, and that if 
the Saxons (as he appears to adimit) 
had really any religious edifices before 
the Conquest, they caunot be charged 
with neglecting them after it. Here 
Mr. B. indeed has really “ committed 
as many mistakes as were ever put 
upon paper in the same number of 
lines ;” his chronology even of the 
Norman conversion to Christianity s 
incorrect. His opinions and know- 
ledge of this subject are singularly 
vague and defective. On the I3th of 
June, he asserts, that part of Edward’s 
Norman style of work is still remain- 
ing in Westminster Abbey ; and on the 
5th of August, he contradicts that as- 
sertion, and acknowledges his extraor- 
dinary error. I hope the force of 
truth and thesame candour will induce 
him to acknowledge his erroneous 
opinions of the Normans. 1 am sorry, 
however, that I cannot compliment 
his candvnr in every respect. He mis- 
quotes, if not with gross disingenuous- 
ness, at least very uncandidly. In a 
nete to the * Graphic and Historical 
Description of Peterburgh Cathedral,” 
it is stated, that “* Mr. P. Andrews ex- 
hibited about 40 Saxon coins to the 
Society of Antiquaries, which were 
found there.” Mr. B. thinks proper 
to quote the expression thus, p. 126, 
“Mr. A. presented above fifly Saxon 
coins to the Antiquarian Society ;” 
and then exclaims with peculiar ede- 
gance and truth, “and so, because 
there was once a Saxon Cathedral 
there, which nobody ever denied, there 
never was any other—commend me 
to this for an argument above all I 
ever heard.” Yes, Mr. B. 1 shall 
* commend you to this for an argu- 
ment,” by observing, that it is the 
weakest attempt to pervert truth, b 

misquotation, falsification, and vul- 
gar exclamation, which I ever saw 
** put upon paper in the same number 
of lines.” It is not stated, that, be- 
cause there was.a Saxon Cathedral at 
Peterborough there could uot be any 
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other; but the Saxon work is addaced 
in confirmation of the hitherto uncoa- 
troverted and irrefragable position, 
that the builders of Churches after the 
Norman invasion merely imilated the - 
Saxon models, only extending the 
scale in proportion to their greater 
wealth. Again, he denies having ever 
alleged that there were no stone 
Churches prior to the Normans; he is 
not charged with saying so; his opi- 
nions are only compared to those who 
did, and were in consequence justly 
ridiculed. Mr. B. touches on Mira- 
cles; this is delicate ground for him, 
but, as he has trod it reverently, L 
shall not seek to dispossess him *, 
hoping that he may thence discover 
the superiority of true Christian faith. 
The same indulgence cannot be ex- 
tended to his willful mis-quotations or 
omissions of essential words. The in- 
ference founded on the colour of Re- 
migius, Bishop of Lincoln, cited in 
page 127, Mr. B. evades by omitting 
a word, thus, ** from the colour and 
name of Remigius, if we are not justi- 
fied in pronouncing him an Italian, we 
may at least affirm that he could not 
be a [real] Norman.” A very guarded 
expression, which is assailable only by 
omitting the word real, and then it 
adinits the following elegant exclama- 
tion, “ this is argument with a ven- 
geance!” It is plain that Mr. B. is 
not very deeply read in physiology, 
and that he has paid little attention 
even to sheep-breeding ; otherwise he 
would know that not even the colour 
of animal hair is a thing of accident; 
but that this and all other animal 
characters are regulated by laws, the 
result of infinite knowledge and good- 
ness. Yet I may try this opinion, 
whether it merits to be considered as 
an argument, since the fact merited 
the observation of Historians. This 
Jearned writer undoubtedly kaows 
that the children born in Botany Bay 
of Europeans are nearly all fair, how- 
ever dark their parents may be. Now, 
supposing it were of importance to 
ascertain the birth-place of some indi- 
vidual, whether really a native of that 
country or not; would not a reason- 
ing mau recollect this circumstance, if 
a very swarthy person appeared befure 





* Credulity and scepticism, however opposite dispositions, often meet in the same 
individual, as both are the consequences of defective judgment. The experience of 
mankind, indeed, has very properly prevented either the too credulous or too scep- 
tical from ranking in the higher order of moral evidence, and their testimony mus& 


therefore always be accompanied with something more than mere adirmation. 
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him, pretending to be born of Euro- 

an parents in New South Wales? 

ould pot Mr. B. himself allow this 
to bé argument to his own mind? nay 
more, could he resist the impression 
of doubt respecting the persou’s word ? 
Then, if he considered and mentioned 
the fact, he would have done ali that 
the writer of the History of Lincola 
Cathedral nas dune, but perhaps with 
somewhat less knowledge of natural 


Science [t must, indeed, be admitted, © 


not only as legitimate but as forcible 
argument, being precisely of that na- 
ture which invariably influences every 
rational and reasoning mau in all ages 
and countries, aud induces him to seek 
for more and better evidence of the 
facts alleged. An unprejudiced mind 
might also think it possible to deny 
that the Normans were the inventors 
of a style of Architecture, without auy 
Aatred to a people long since extinct: 
Yet Mr. B. affirms that the Lincoln 
Historian “ kates the Normans, and 
his hatred arises from a very piliful 
and illiberal spirit.” 1 leave this 
sweeping and somewhat uucalled-for 
charge (as | cannot condescend to no- 
tice mere abuse) to be answered by 
the Rev. Doctor, who has hitherto 
not concealed the fact of his being the 
author of the work in question. But 
I must intreat your indulgence, Mr. 
Urban, to notice only one specimen 
of Mr. B.’s logick. Whether he al- 
Judes to the writer of the “* Graphic 
and Historical Description of Peter- 
burgh,” or of “ Lincoln Cathedral,” 
(obviously very different persons) I 
know not; but he observes, ‘“ the 
writer, as may be easily seen, is a very 
violent and injudicious friend of liber- 
ty both civil and religious, and there- 
ye he cannot bear the name of a 
Norman nor of a Roman Catholic.” 
(No great compliment, by the way, to 
his clients the Papists!) A friend to 
liberty, yet intolerant! Does Mr. B. 
write from his own experience? It 
were difficult to find another exam- 

le of the inference more directly con- 
tradicting the premises than this “ ne- 
galive and positive” assertion, to use 
the language of the Holy Inquisition, 
Mr. B. concludes with girding on his 
armour, and pledging himself to extir- 
pate this * Aoti-Norman heresy,” with 
all the indiscriminate zeal and injudi- 
cious fervour of a veteran Crusader. 
A campaign or two may perhaps bring 
him to habits better suited to reason 
aud reflection; a soldier also gene- 
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rally acquires something of gentle- 
manly language and “liberality of 
sentiment;”’ yet, | must own, I have 
more pleasure in reading his patriotic 
effusions in the columus of the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, than his “ morda- 
cious moutings” on Architecture. I 
do not indeed despair of him; well 
convinced, that, however wrong his 
head may be, he always possesses a 
genuine English heart; and as he had 
the magnauimity to retract his politi- 
cal errors, I doubt not that he will 
also have the courage to avow and 
abandon his religious ones. In the 
humble hope that I may be the instru- 
ment of meliorating the faith of the 
doubting Author of “ Materials for 
Thinking,” and that he will become 
as friendly to the genius of our ances- 
tors before the Norman invasion, and 
as hostile to falsehood and papal ido- 
latry, as the writers whom he now un- 
meriiedly censures, I remain, 

An English Catholic Christian, and 

Admirer of Saxon Architecture. 
ee 

Muirlown, Inver- 

Mr. Unean, ness-shire, Sept. 4. 
Hares been several times grati- 

fied by your inserting my com- 
munications, | am led to send you 
an account of a curious piece of lead, 
some weeks ago dug up in a new 
road which Col. Fane of Lovat was 
making round what is called the 
Crown or Auld Castle-hill, near In- 
verness. Popular tradition has long 
celebrated this spot, as the situation 
of the old Castile of Macbeth, in which 
King Duncan was murdered ; and the 
situation certainly agrees reniarkably 
well with the idea Shakspeare has 
given of it: 
« This Castle hath a pleasant seat; the 
air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses; this guest of 


Summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does ap- 
prove (breath 


By his lov’d mansionry, that the Heav’n’s 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty frieze, 
_ buttress, fmade 

Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird has 
His pendant bed and procreant cradle: 
where they [the air 


Most breed and haunt, I have observ'd 
Is delicate.” 

The stance of the late Castle of 
Inverness, blown up in 1746, is a little 
to the West of the present Auld Castle- 
hi; but the extensive remains of 

stone 














stone and lime foundations, lately and 
some years ago discovered in diggin 
upon the last spot, sufficiently indi- 
cate it as the area of a great and strong 
mass of buildings—and I believe it 
has never been doubtful with the best 
judges, that the antient Castle of In- 
verness was built upon the Auld Cas- 
tle-hill or Crown. The workmen in- 
form me, that this summer the skele- 
tons of 10 or 12 men were dug up in 
carrying on this road, and that some 
years ago several old Coins were found 
among the rubbish of stone and mor- 
tar. The piece of lead I have men- 
tioned is circular, about three quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, and is 
fers from side to side, and the 
ole filled up with the remains of a 
hemp cord. It has no doubt been 
an amulet, or charm, sold or given in 
autient times by the Romish Clergy 
to the people, and perhaps at a very 
early period, as there is no tradition 
of the age when the old Castle was 
demolished, and the new one erected 
in its place: I, have, however, good 
reason to judge, from old charters, 
that it was long before the reign of 
James I1].—Wheu James I. held his 
Court at Inverness, he alluded pro- 
bably to one of these old Castles, 
when he ordered some robbers into 
confinement in the following lines, 
which shew he was versed in Latin 
Poetry (if it may be so called) as well 
as in English versification: 
Ad turrim fortem 

Caute duce cohortem 

Per Christi sortem 

Quia hi meruere mortem.” 

On the lead is a rude representation 
of the Cross Keys, alluding, no doubt, 
to St. Peter’sattributes as bearer of the 
keys of Paradise; the letter 1. above, 
to our Lord Jesus Christ; and the St, 
Andrew’s Cross, underneath, to the tu- 
telar Saint of Scotland. Probably amu- 
lets are pretty common, although I 
never happened to meet with one 
before. 

* The thing, perhaps, is neither rich nor 
rare ; [there.” 
Nor need we wonder much how it came 


Several very curious Coins have 
we been dug up in this neighbour- 
hood; and a most elegaut massy dou- 
ble silver chain, weighing above 100 
ounces. "Instead, therefore, of having 
to sift and search in the dust in vai 
Gent. Mac. October, 1515. 
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for its undiscoverable secrets, it seems 
here to give, upon casual search, very 
conclusive evidence of the stances of 
former magnificence, and of the truth 
of History. This is, however, far 
from being always or even commonly 
the case; and we must allow Cowper 
to be just in his beautiful passage: 


** We turn to dust, and all our mightiest 
works flay 
Die too; the deep foundations that we 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace 
remains. [rock = 
We build with what we deem eternal 
A distant age asks where the fabrick stood, 
And in the dust, sifted and search’d in 
vain, , 
The indiscoverable seeret sleeps.” 


Yours, &c. H. R. D. 
i 


Kit Coty's House, near 
Mr. Unsan, Maidstone, Aug. 23. 
AVING inserted in p. 33. an 
Article without signature*, on 
the application to Parliament respect- 
ing the New County Gaol now build- 
ing at Maidstone, I am induced, 
from your uniform impartiality and 
liberality, to request an early inser- 
tion of the following Report on that 
subject, signed by the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Committee 
chosen by the persons appointed by 
the several Parishes to obtain relief 
from the enormous burthen which 
the Erection of this Gaol has thrown 
upon the County. FrHevpert. 


Report of the Committee appointed to 
conduct the Application to Parliament 
for the Kent Gaol Bill, 1213. 

In consequence of the decision of the 
House of Commons upon this Bill, 
which is already known to the Publick, 
it is incumbent on the Committee, 
to whom the immediate conduct of 
the application to Parliament was 
entrasted, to communicate to the 
County a more detailed account of 
the proceedings upon it than has 
hitherto appeared, for the satisfac- 
tion of the Petitioners}, and others 
interested in its success, and to re- 
move any false impressions which may 
have arisen from the publications 
which have recently appeared upon 





* We knew the Writer; and preserved 
it as an Historical Narrative. Ent. 

t+ Upwards of eight thousand Inhabi- 
tants of Kent signed the Petitions to 
Parliament for the Bill which was thrown 


out, 
this 
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this subject ; but, in so doing, they will 
confine themselves principally to the 
facts disclosed in evidence before the 
Committee to whom the Bill was re- 
ferred. 


The Bill was founded upon Three princi- 
pal Allegations ; viz. 


1st. That the Justices had procured a 
plan and estimate for building a new 

aol, Bridewell, and Court Houses, 
amounting to £227,844, exclusive of the 
purchase of Land for that purpose; a 
commission of 5 per cent. to the Archi- 
tect, and five guineas a-day for his tra- 
velling expences, the whole, or the 
greater part, of which plan had been 
adoptegl; and that 18 acres of Land, or 
thereabouts, had been purchased for such 
Buildings at the expence of upwards of 
£10,000. 

2nd. That no contract, according to 
daw, had been entered into for the com- 
fletion of the Buildings, 

3rd. That the plan was unnecessarily 
expensive, and the money to be raised 
for carrying the same into execution, 
according to the present mode of levying 
the same, must be paid exclusively by 
the occupiers of messuages, lands, and 
other hereditaments ; and would there- 
fore be a heavy burthen upon those who 
had no permanent interests, or but short 
terms therein. 


First—As to the first of these Allega- 
tions, 

The following Estimate appeared in 
evidence before the Committee: 


Gaol and Bridewell for 452 

prisoners ..... ccococcve £168,457 
Court Houses ..........-.- 46,110 
Extra if Courts faced with Port- 

POE CUD icccaccscose FETT 
Portico as proposed in plan.. 7,100 


£227,244 
ft was likewise proved, that 18a. 3R. 
#ip. of land had been purchased for the 
purpose alleged, at the expence (in- 
eluding conveyances and coftingent 
eharges) of £10,316; and that the Archi- 
tect was'to be paid five guineas for each 
journey during the progress of the build- 
ings, and 2s. a mile for travelling ex- 
pences; but it was contended by the few 
Magistrates who petitioned against the 
Bill, that the plan, as far as related to the 
Court Houses and ornamental parts, had 
teen abandoned. 

The only order however which appear- 
ed on that point was the following, dated 
1ith February, 1811, namely, 

“< Resolved, That this Court doth 
highly approve of the RELATIVE SITUA- 
tions of the Gaol, House of Correction, 
and Court Houses, being in stricé confor 


mity with the Resolations of this Court, 
dated the 25th of March last. 

“ That this Court doth highly approve 
of the plan of the Gaol and House of 
Correction, and orders that it shall be 
executed accordingly. 

« That it is the opinion of this Court, 
That, as the plan of the building pro- 
posed to contain the Courts, with the 
Offices and Apartments connected with 
them, admits of a great variety of ar- 
rangement, and embraces much detail, 
the further consideration of that part of 
the object should be postponed ; and that 
Mr. Alexander be desired to direct his 
attention to those points, with a view to 
a further report of whatever might occur 
to him.” 

Upon this part of the case the evidence 
of Mr. Warde, one of the acting justices 
in West Kent, was to the following 
effect : 

That in May, 1812, he presented at aft 
adjourned Sessiens a Memorial from fifty+ 
two parishes, on the subject of the new 
Buildings. That be told Lord Romney, 
the. chairman of the sessions, when he 
presented the Memorial, that the object 
was to have them done at less expences 
That Lord Romney said, he did not think 
they could be done at much less expence ; 
that it was an approved plan ; but that it 
should be done at the smallest expence 
possible, without any thing ornamental 
or useless. Upon which Mr. Warde put 
it to his Lordship, whether or not he 
thought the portico and other buildings 
were necessary or ornamental. That his 
Lordship said he thought it was not a 
fair question. That he, Mr. Warde, said, 
he was not of that opinion, and repeated 
his question; upon which his Lordship 
replied, that the ground was bougAt for 
the purposes that some of the materials 
were upon the ground ; that it was a plan 
not immediately to be acted upon, but 
by no means abandoned. 

Mr. Warde further stated, that he bad 
been appointed by the Sessions on the 
Gaol Committee; that he had solicited 
some OTHER Surveyor might be appoint- 
ed to look over the plans, in order that 
such parts as were ornamental might be 
struck out. 

That this preposition was objected to 
for the following reason—That no man 
of any science and respectability could 
be found to criticise the plans of another, 
That he, Mr. Warde, soon afterwards with- 
drew himself from the Committee, find- 
ivg none of his proposals attended to. 

Second—As to the second of the above- 
mentioned allegations; viz. “ That ne 
contract according to law had been en- 
tered into for the completion of the 
Byildings.” ke will be necessary, in 

order 
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order to understand correctly this part 
of the subject, to refer to the particular 
clauses of the Act of Parliament, from 
which the whole authority of the Justices 
to build Gaols is derived, and to which 
it is material that particular attention 
should be given. 

The Statute of the 24th of the King, 
eap. 54. enacts: 

Ist Section—* That it shall be lawful 
for the Justices of the Peace, or the ma- 
jor part of them, such major part of them 
not being less than seven, upon present- 
ment by the Grand Jury of the insuffi- 
ciency, inconveniency, or want of repair 
of any gaol, to contract and agree with 
any person or persons for the building, 
re-building, finishing, repairing, or en- 
larging such Gaol, at a CERTAIN 8UM, 
PAYMENT, OF ALLOWANCE FOR THE SAME, 
or for the erecting any new Gaol at 
any distance not exceeding two miles 
from the old one.” 

_ 2nd Sectiog—“ Directs the said Jus- 
tices, at the next General Quarter Ses- 
sions after such presentment, to give 
notice three times in some public paper 
or papers, of their intention to take the 
presentment into consideration at the 
next General Quarter Sessions; and, after 
such consideration had, to give notice in 
such public paper of their intention of 
contracting with any person or persons 
Jor building, re-building, finishing, re- 
pairing, or enlarging such Gaol, and of 
every other matter or thing intended to 
be done in consequence of such present- 
ment. And that every such Contractor 
should give sufficient security for the due 
performance of his contract to the Clerk 
of the Peace; and all contracts when 
made, and all orders relating thereto, 
should be entered in a book, to be in- 
spected at all seasonable times by any 
person contributing tothe County Rates.” 
8th Section—“ Directs the expences 
to be raised in the same manner as Coun- 
ty Rates.” 

9th Section—After reciting that the 
expences of building Gaols may, in some 
eases, become very burthensome to the 
contributors to the County rate, in case 
the same should be raised in manner 
therein before-mentioned, enacts * That 
when it shall appear that the amount 
shall exceed one half of the amount of 
the ordinary annual assessment of the 
County rate (on a mean proportion of 
the last five years preceding), that then 
it shall be lawful for the Justices to bor- 
row money on mortgage of the said rates.” 

Upon these points, from the examina- 
tion of the Clerk of the Peace, the in- 
spection of the order-books, the agree- 
ments entered into for materials, and 
the other documents produced, the ful- 
lowing facts were proved i= 
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That at the General Quarter Sessions 

on Ist May, 1810, it was ordered, ** That 
the presentment of the Gaol and House 
of Correction (which was made in August, 
1805) should be proceeded with; that an 
open Committee of Magistrates should 
be held at the Bell Inn, Maidstone, on 
the 12th May instant, and that Mr. 
Daniel Alexander, the architect, should 
be desired to attend.” 
’ That at an adjourned Sessions on the 
12th May, 1810, it was resolved, “* That, 
in forming a plan for building a Gaol 
and House of Correction, it was desirable 
they should be connected in one plan; 
the Court houses should have a commu- 
nication with the Gaol within the exte- 
rior walls; attention should be paid to 
classification ; an Hospital should be 
built, &c. Mr. Alexander was ordered 
to prepare plans and estimates of a Gaul 
and County Court upon the above prin- 
ciples; he was desired to visit such Gaole 
and County Courts as he conceived likely 
to afford information on the points re- 
guired ; and he was also desired to report 
to an adjourned Sessions the most eligie 
ble place for the above buildings to be 
erected,” 

That, at another adjourned Sessions on 
the 25tu May, 1810, when four Magis- 
trates only were present, Mr. Alexander 
reported upon two plots of ground; and 
it was resolved, “‘ That that marked B 
was the best, That Mr. Alexandershould 
be directed to prepare a plan and esti+ 
mate adapted to that situation; that he 
should give the Clerk of the Peace a plan 
of the ground; that the Clerk of the 
Peace should take steps to purchase it, 
and that Mr. Alexander should be direct- 
ed ¢o order stone for the arcades,” 

That on the 12th June, 1810, after all 
these proceedings (Mr. Alexander having 
been fixed on as the architect, and hav- 
ing received directions to prepare plans 
and estimates, and even to purchase part 
of the materials) an advertisement of the 
intention of taking the presentment inte 
consideration on the 12th July following 
(which is the first step directed by the 
Act) was-published. 

From the evidence of the Clerk of the 
Peace, and an inspection of the contracts 
actually made, it appeared, that there 
was no advertisement whatever calling 
upon persons to offer contracts or speci- 
fications for the construction of this Gaol: 
that no contract or contracts had been 
entered into for the completion of the 
whole of the works, or from which it 
could be ascertained what the amount of 
the expenditure would be; that the ex- 
isting contracts were made from time te 
time for materials and different parts of 
the work, THE WHOLB of which would 
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not be completed when these contracts 
were all performed. 

That some of these contracts were not 
advertised for; that several of them were 
not actually entered into until after great 
part of the work for which they were 
made was done; that one very material 
agreement, namely, to provide a large 
quantity of bricks, was signed by the par- 
ties contracting without any stipulated 
price or sum being set forth in the con- 
tract, and another with the price insert- 
ed in pencil-mark only; and that_only 
one of them had been entered in a Book, 
as required by the Statute, till within 
about a month prior to this investigation 
in the Committee on the Bill in April 
Jast; and yet it is alleged in a recent 
publication, that all the evidence only 
served to shew the “ pains and accu- 
racy” with which the whole of the Acts 
of the opposing Magistrates had been 
conducted. 

Third—“ That the plan was unneces- 
sarily expensive.” 

The estimate, order of Sessions, and 
the evidence of Mr. Warde before stated 
in support of the first allegation, will 
also apply to this; in addition to which it 
appeared in evidence, that the 163,4577. 
(the estimate for the Gaol) consisted in 
part of the following items, viz. 10,6462. 
for a Gaoler’s House, and Chapel over it, 
of which 2,171, was for the Chapel, 
leaving for— 

The Gaoler’s House .......+++ £3,475 
Three Turnkeys’ Houses ...... 9,675 
Two Entrance Lodges, consisting 
of Porters’ Rooms, Head Turn- 
keys’ Rooms, Night Cells for 
temporary admission, Bars, &c. 


6,009 


Making a total for these three £24,150 
articles oe 


That, the forming 
and fences was estimated at 4000/7. and 
the boundary wall at 13,2372. (though 
the latter was afterwards proved to have 
cost only 11,5197.) 

That, exclusively of the Architect, 
there was not only employed a Superin- 
tendant of Works at a salary, But a Mea- 
surer who has been allowed a per cextage; 
and that the sums actually paid to these 
three persons up to April last, amounted 
to 3,8812. being upwards of 12 per cent, 
on the money actually expended, 

No proof was adduced by the opposers 
of the Bill, of any o¢her modern Gaol 
occupying even one-third of the quantity 
of land purchased for the intended Gaol 
at Maidstone. 

Mr. George Byfield, an eminent archi- 
tect, who has built several Gaols, and for 
many years has made this branch of his 
profession his particular study, stated, 
{and-the same appeared upon the Jus- 
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tices’ orders) that in the year 1806 he 
made a plan and estimate, by the direc- 
tions of the West Kent Sessions, for 
enlarging the old Gaol, for the conve- 
nient accommodation and separation of 
143 prisoners, and building a Chapel, at 
15,0001; that he at that time lent the 
Justices a plan he had then recently 
made for building a Gaol at Worcester 
for 146 prisoners, the estimate for which, 
including Gaoler’s house, Chapel, and 
every other requisite accommodation,was 
21,000/. He also stated, that a Gaol 
with a Chapel, Gaoler’s house, and all 
other necessaries, might AT THIS TIME 
be built for 200 prisoners at the rate of 
2501. per man, being upwards of 1002. 
per man less than the plan adopted) de- 
creasing in proportion as the numbers 
increased, and that if materials could be 
had on the spot the expence would be 
less; that four acres of land would be 
amply sufficient for a Gaol for 300 pri- 
soners, aud for 400 something more; and 
upon his ecross-examination he stated, 
that the difference in the price of mate~- 
rials and labour since 1806, when he was 
consulted by the West Kent Justices, 
was in some materials scarcely any, but 
in wood and timber 25/. per cent. which 
is in unison with an opinion given by 
him (as appeared from the books in evi- 
dence) in 1206, that a Gaol for 200 pri- 
soners might then have been built for 
40,000/. that being just 25/7. per cent. 
less than his present calculation of 250/. 
per man. 

Mr. John Foster, of Liverpool, an emi- 
nent architect, stated, that he had built 
the Gaol and Docks at Liverpool; that 
the Gaol there was constructed on the 
most approved system of inspection, clas- 
sification, separation, and ventilation; 
that it contained 355 separate cells, 30 
day rooms, gaoler’s house, chapel, infir- 
mary, and all other requisites: that it 
occupied about three acres; and that 
the whole cost (including furniture) was 
47,885/. one half of which had been ex- 
pended within THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 

Mr. Foster’s evidence, as to the in- 
crease in the price of materials and la- 
bour, corroborated Mr. Byfield’s. In the 
course of Mr, Foster’s examination he 
was highly complimented for the science 
and skill he had shewn in the building 
the Gaol at Liverpool. (Jo be continued.) 


*,* Mr. F. Erneripee wishes to be 
informed, who became the purchaser at 
the sale of Mr. Crawford’s small but ex- 
cellent Collection of Paintings, of a 
painting by 7eniers, representing some 
Boors smoking ; and anotherby 4. Ostade, 
representing Figures dancing and re- 
galing ; and where it is likely the same 
may be now seen, 

oF 
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OF THE LONDON THEATRES.—No. III. 


Vene Srrerr Tueatre.—A large 
portion of Vere-street, Clare-market, 
and the adjoining neighbourhood, was 
built on land called St. Clement’s fields; 
and one of the earliest erections was 
a bowling alley and tennis court, 
situate in Bear-yard; a name which 
is still continued, and leaves no doubt 
the premises were occasionally used 
for the once popular diversion of bear- 
baiting. The tennis court commu- 
nicated with Vere-street by a passage, 
according to repute, near where the 
Bull’s-head is now situate, and where 
Charles Gibbons, esq. (as he is styled 
in the parish books) the proprietor, 
then resided. In 1660 there was crect- 
ed on the site of the tennis court a 
small Theatre, being the first built 
after the Restoration; and on Thurs- 
day, November 8th, in that year, it 
was opened with the play of Henry 
the Vth, by the Company from the 
Red Bull under the direction of Tho- 
mas Killigrew. 

One event has given some impor- 
tance to this Theatre, in the history 
of the drama. Mr. Malone, witha dis- 
crimination not easy to be controvert- 


ed, supposes that here, on Saturday, 


Dee. 6, 1660, upon the performance 
of Othello, the first time that season, 
* it is probable an Actress first appear- 
ed on the English stage*.” Though 
the prologue and epilogue spoken on 
the occasion are in printt, yet the 
name of the heroine is not preserved. 

At this house, Killigrew’s Company 
continued during the seasons of 1661, 
1662, and part of 1663; and within 
that period obtained the title of * The 
Kinge and Queene’s Company of Play- 
ers.” In the latter year they remov- 
ed to the new-built Theatre in Drury- 
lane; and it does not appear that this 
house was again used for dramatic re- 
presentations. Davenant, who shortly 
afterwards produced his Play-house to 
lett, alludes to it by making a Musi- 
cian say, 

£6 ee Rest you merry ; 

There is another play house to Jet in 
Vere Street.” 

Probably it remained unoccupied 
until Mr. Ogilby, the author of * Iti- 
nerarium Anglie, or Book of Roads,” 
adopted it, as standing in a popular 
neighbourhood +, for the temporary 
purpose of drawing a Lottery of Books, 
which took place in 16684; and it 





* Masques and Pastorals were frequently represented at Court by the Queen of 


Charles I. and her Ladies, 


Prynne, when defending himself against the Prelates’ 


tyranny, states that her Majesty acted a part in a pastoral at Somerset-house about six 
weeks after the publishing the Histrio-Mastir, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Prelates produced the book upon the following morning to the King; and 
having shewn that the table of reference called “ women actors notorious whores,”*® 
they declared that he had purposely written the book “ against the Queene and her 

astorall.” And in a marginal note Prynne relates the following anecdote: “ Mr, 
i I. that first presented and shewed the booke to the King, was a few moneths 
after committed prisoner to the Tower, for begetting one of the actors of this pas- 
torall with child soone after it was acted, and making a reall commentary on M, 
Prynne’s misapplyed text, both the actresse and he for this cause becomming M. 
Prynne’s fellow prisoners in the Tower.” See 4 new Discovery of the Prelates 
Tyranny, &c. 1641, 4to. 

+ Reed’s Shakspeare, vol. IIT. p. 135. 

t In addition to the houses inhabited by the nobility, &«. in Drury-lane and 
neighbourhood, the “ new market,” now called “ Clare-market,” had been recently 
established. 

§ As the Lotteries were connected with the Theatres and Literature in more 
than one instance, it may not be out of place to give here a brief notice of their 
progress. They were instituted by patent soon after the Restoration, for.the pur- 
pose of creating a fand for the suffering Loyalists, and books were often the species 
of property held out as a lure for the adventurer. Among these Blome’s Recrea- 
tions, and Gwillim’s Heraldry, first edition, may be mentioned. In the Gazette of 
May 18, 1662, is the following advertisement : “ Mr. Ogilby’s Lottery of Books opens 
on Monday the 25th instant, at the Old Theatre, between Lincoln's-inn fields and 
Vere-street ; where ali persons concerned may repair on Monday, May 18, and see 
the Volumes, and put in their money.” On May 25th is announced, “ Mr, Ogil- 
by’s Lottery of Books (adventurers comming in so fast that they cannot in so short 
time be methodically registered) opens not till Tuesday the 2d of June; then not 
faiiing todraw; at the old Theatre between Lincoln’s-inn fields and Vere-street.”* 
~The letters patent were from tigie to time renewed; and by those dated June 19 

an 
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was then, to distinguish it from the 
two neighbouring edifices in Little 
Lincoln’s-inn fields, and Drury-lane, 
called the “* Old Theatce.” By another 
transition we find the volatile players 
succeeded by the austere puritans. 
Io 1675 the parish rates paid by the 
widow Gibbons (whose husband had 
then been dead several years) are 
entered for “the Tennis Court ;” which 
might be an error of the Collector, 
who could not but remember ‘ such 
things were,” as in the following year 
it is fitly described as “* The Meeting- | 
house.” The same title is used in 
1682, when, in consequence of an 
order in Council for the suppressing 
conventicles, several attempts were 
made by the constables to take into 
custody the preachers who held forth 
at the “old play-house inVere-street.” 
The building must have been very 
substantial, as, reputedly, it was the 
same as that destroyed by fire in 1809). 
Ev. Hoop. 
ae 
Mr. Urnsan, Worksop, Oct. 3. 
HOUGH it is so long since as 
your July Supplement, 1812, p... 
627, that Mr. Dowland’s second Let- 


[Oct. 


forward in vindication of the learn- 
ed Author of “ Anonymiana,” that 
staunch supporter of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the once worthy and much 
respected Paul Gemsege. Permit me 
then, Sir, again to address you in his 
behalf. 

I do not mean to enter into a full 
discussion of Mr. Dowland’s Letter; 
that will appear presently unnecessary : 
indeed any remark of mine you will 
think so; and I shall only trouble you 
with one or two observations, out of 
many, to convince him that his argu- 
ments are assailable. 

You will recollect, Mr. Urban, that 
Mr. Pegge merely offered to explain 
the etymon of Cat-in-pan: he did not 
conceive any alteration of its names 
and in the support of its etymon, he 
brought forward several quotations, 
together with the Salt Cat: that Mr. 
D. not only disputed the aptness of 
these quotations, but set his face 
against the Salt Cat, and proposed 
Cat-in-band as the true reading ; and 
he instanced the gesticulation and 
“ twirling rotary motion” of a sus- 
pended Cat in a state of strangulation 
to make it pass muster; but it is Mr. 





ter appeared, there hasno one stepped Pegge’s Salt Cat, whieh Mr. D. was so 





and Dec, 17, 1674, there was granted for thirteen years to come, “ all Lotteries 
whatsoever, invented or to be invented, to several truly loyal and indigent officers 
$n consideration of their many faithful services and sufferings, with prohibition te 
all others to use or set up the said Lotteries,” unless deputations were obtained 
from those officers. Gazctte, Oct. 11, 1675. Of all the schemes the most popular 
one was that drawn at the Dorset-garden Theatre, with the capital prize of a 
thousand pound for a penny, The drawing began Oct. 19, 1698 ; and in the Protes- 
tant Mercury of the following day “ its fairness (was said) to give universal con- 
tent to all that were concerned.” In thé next paper is found an inconsistent and 
frivolous story as to the possessor of the prize: “‘ Some time since a boy near Bran- 
ford going to school] one morning, met an old woman, who asked his charity ; the 
boy replied, be had nothing to give her but a piece of bread and butter, which 
she accepted, Some time after, she met the boy again, and told him she had good 
luck after his bread and butter, and therefore would give him a penny, which, after 
some years keeping, would produce many pounds: he accordingly kept it a great 
while; and at last, with some friend’s advice, put it into the Penny Lottery, and 
we are informed that on Tuesday last the said lot came up with 1000/. prize.” How- 
ever absurd this relation appears, it must be recollected those to whom it was 
principally addressed, had given proof of having sufficient credulity for such a tale 
Jn believing that two hundred and forty thousand shares could be disposed of 
and appropriated to a single number independent of other prizes. The scheme 
was afterwards attacked in a pamphlet already noticed, (p. 221.) which was not suf- 
ficient to prevent a further attempt at a fraud upon the public. In 1698-9, schemes 
were started, called “ the Lucky Adventure: or, Fortunate Chance, being 2000/. for 
a groat, or 3000/. for a shilling,” and “ Fortunatus, or another adventure of 1000/, 
for a penny:” but purchasers were more wary, and the money returned in both 
cases.—The patentees also advertised against the ‘* Marble-board, alias the Woolle 
wich-board lotteries; the Figure-board, alias the Whimsey-board, and the Wyree 
board lotteries.” This nefarious system was finally closed by Act of Parliament, in 
30th and 11th of William III. c, 17. which declared them unlawful after 29th Dec. 
1699. 
ii For a View of the ruins, see the Londina Il/ustrata, where it is called “ the 
Duke’s Theatre.” 
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shy of introducing, that I wish the 
Reader to be more acquainted with. 

A Salt Cat, Mr. D. asserts, does not 
mean a Salt Cake, but he has not told 
us what it docs mean; thus leaving 
every one to his own conjecture: but 
my opinion is with Mr. Pegge, as cited 
by me, April 1812, p. 309; and I hesi- 
tate not in pronouncing Mr. D. too 
hasty in his conclusion, in saying, 
because Dr. Johnson defines Salt Cat 
a mis-shapen lump of clay, that it is 
merely so; and I ask Mr. D. what 
else he would define a Tallow Cake 
made up of fat enveloped and con- 
gealed in the slaughtered animal's 
caul, than a lump of mis-shapen fat? 
Mr. D. surely does not mean that a 
Salt Cat is of the race of “ velvet- 
footed” Grimalkins ; for, either “alive 
erdead,” | believe, the practice would 
not become very general to place the 
said Grim inacote asalure for pigeons: 
we should rather depend, it is reason- 
able -to think, upon the mis-shapen 
lump of clay, impregnated as it always 
is with warm fragrant seeds, the cum- 
min seed, and other comfgriables, for 
that purpose; and it must be delici- 
ous, though Mr. D. says it is not, to 
entice the pigeons from their usual 
foed and homes; but 1 confess, Mr. 
Urban, that I never tasted, not even 
the “ less expensive one.” 

There is clearly an error too in Mr. 
D.’s proofs of a discrepancy of mean- 
ing in Cates, and Cat as the corruption 
of Cake; and it is remarkable that he 


should quote Dr. Johnson’s authority, 
whose horse’s pastern he ridicules, to 


countenance him in this error. Mr. 
D. says, Dr. Johnson defines Cates 
“ viands, foods” this is as much as to 
say, that Cat, the corruption of Cake, 
is not food: but Bread, | do maia- 
tain, is the staff of life ; and my house- 
keeper not unfrequently, in thedoughy 
state of the loaf, reserves a bit of it 
for a homely cake, such as 1 suppose 
the Cowherd’s wife to have entertain- 
ed her Royal Guest with, after having 
shewn the immortal Alfred much of 
her virago airs, for his inattention 
during the baking process. 

There is another passage in Mr. D.’s 
Leiter that 1 must request to allude 
to, as he has pledged himself to the 
publick. He says, * if 1 am wrong,” 
meaning in the substitution of Cat-in- 
band for Cat-in-pan, “ 1 will acknow- 
ledge my error when | am better in- 
formed.” This information may be 


4 


found in the following quotation from 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. 1. p. 193, 
from Ed wards’s “Damen and Pithias,” 
of the date 1571: 
“Our fine Philosopher, our trimme learn« 
ed elfe, . 
Is gone to see as false a spie as bimselfe; 
Damon smatters as well a3 he of craftie 
philosophie, {prettilys 
And can tourne Cat in the panne very 
But Carisophus hath given him such @ 
mightie checke 
As I think in the end will break his neck.” 


In the last Magazine, p. 240, (Sept.) 
Mr. D. has given an autherity from 
‘lhe Nomenclator ofAdrianusJunius, 
imprinted in 1585,” upon the convic- 
tion that it is decisive of what it is 
meant to establish,“ wineof one year.” 
I too, upon the same conviction, 
have just given an older er 
fourteen years than his, to establi 
Cat-in-pan: the like applies te beth.-- 
1 therefore, Mr. Urban, as one of that 
publick Mr. D. haspledged himself te, 
now call upon him to acknowledge his 
error. Yours, &c. W. M. 

aS 

Mr..Uanan, Liverpool, Sept. 12. 

N your Number for August, p. 119% 

I find my opinion, as to the words 
“ Antiquarian” aod “ Antiquary,” op- 
posed by your Correspondent G. B. 
who defends his friend A. H.C. in the 
assertion, that the former sheuld be 
used only as an Adjective, and the lat- 
ter asa Substantive. However, I can- 
not discern any thing in G. B.’s reason- 
ing to induce me to change my mind. 
He admits, that “‘ many respectable 
authors have used 4ntiquariam as a 
substantive :” then let me ask G. B. 
what stamps a better character on a 
word than the use of it by respectable 
Authors? But, says G. B. all these 
respectable Authors are wrong. — 
This appears to me very like the con- 
venieut proceeding @ la mode @ Alex- 
ander, in cutting the knot which can- 
not be untied. Might I not @ priort 
affirm too, that the nedding Homers 
are the defenders of Antiquary ? 

“ J. W. (says your Correspondent) 
preleads to reason from analogy, and 
mentions the words Geometrician, 
Mathematician, Musician, &. Now 
there is no sure reasoning from auale- 
gy; but if there were, what analogy 
is there between Antiquarian and the 
words Geometrician, Mathematician, 
Musician, &e. None except that the 
three final letters are the same.” —- 

1 grant 
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I grant there may be false reasoning 
from analogy ; but G. B. will certainly 
concede that there may also be sure 
reasoning from analogy, and most 
especially in the formation oflanguage. 
~-Thus, let me be supposed eutirely 
ignorant of the English language; [ 
see the word “ geometrical ;” | find it 
means “relating or pertaining to 
Geometry.” I know the meaning of 
the word “ Musick :” | fall in with the 
word “ musical ;” then I reasou, and 
justly reason, that if geometrical means 
relating or pertaining to Geometry, 
so musical should signify relating or 
pertaining to Musick. Again 1 find 
Geometrician means a person conver- 
gant in Geometry; Mathematician, 
one cenversaut in Mathematicks; Mu- 
sician conversant in Musick. I see 
the word Antiquarian, and | as fairly 
deduce that the meaning of this must 
be nothing more nor less than “ con- 
versant in Antiquilics.” Yet it does 
not follow, that, as the words Musick, 
Geometry, and Mathematicks, give 
birth each to two other words, the 
one indicative of the person profess- 
ing or conversant in; the other de- 
noting aught pertaining or relating to, 
as Musician, musical, &c. &c. so the 
word Antiquities should be accompa- 
nied also by two derivatives; because 
the word Antiquarian may range it- 
self with a class which, ending in can, 
are used both as substantives and udjec- 
tives: such are guardian, patrician, 
plebeian; add to these numerous na- 
tional epithets, as Russian, Italian, 
Scythian, Grecian, &. &e. Now as 
to the words ending in ary: words 
with this termination have an active 
signification, and indicate rather cor- 
poreal agency in the persons or things 
which are the roots of these derivatives. 
Thus Ausiliary ; the person assisting. 

Dromedary ; the running beast. 

Incendiary; the fire-instigating 

person. 

Lapidary; working in stones. 

Luminary; light-giving. 

Tributary; tribute-paying. 
Let us imagine that no word exists to 
signify a person conversant in or hav- 
ing knowledge of Antiquities ; a wri- 
ter having occasion to express this 
idea, and observant of the uniform 
application and meaning of the termi- 
nations in our language in its present 
improved state, would surely fix upon 
Antiquarian; as, for the rationale of 


his new word, he would find a hundred 


precedents; whereas, for Antiquary, I 
am not certain whether he could meet 
with one. 

G. B. says, “To use an adjective 
substantively is frequently elegant in 
the Latin language, but not so in our 
own mother-tongue.” 

If G. B. has bestowed any attention 
on his mother-tongue, he must have 
discovered numerous instances of ad- 
jectives being used substantively, or 
vice versd; and his knowledge of the 
Latin may lead him to tlhe fact, that 
we have some words directly derived 
from that language, which, in English, 
retain the same meaning, and the same 
application as substantives or adjec- 
tives. So that the Roman writers, 
and those in his mother-tongue, fur- 
nish him with abundant work ; many 
are the inelegancies for him to re- 
move, and, if I may allude to his 
motto, many are the hideous features 
he has to re-model. Your Correspond- 
ent wonders at my assertion that the 
word Antiquary is merely adjective, 
and affirms that it cannot be used 
adjectively. But Shakspeare has se 
used it; 

< —______-—- Here’s Nestor 
Instrueted by the antiquary times ; 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise.” 
Yet,asG.B.rightly observes,*Aliquan- 
do bonus dormitat Homerus,” [donot 
intend to rest my assertion even upon 
Shakspeare’s authority. Nay,! do not 
even say that he is to be imitated in his 
application of this word; for we see 
an evident sacrifice of sense to metre. 
Still it must be allowed that all such 
words as adversary, luminary, tribu- 
tary, aye and untiquary and antiqua- 
rian, musician, logician, &c. &c. are, 
strictly considered, nothing more than 
attributes, or epithets: but the real 
substantive presenting itself so obvi- 
ously to the mind, there is a constant 
elipsis of it in writing and discourse : 
hence the representative has been per- 
mitted to take the rauk of the princi- 
pal. ‘This will appear in the word 
tributary; it is sometimes used with 
other words as an adjective, when we 
say * tributary Nations,” “a tribu- 
tary King,” &c. but far more fre- 
quently we observe it in such express 
sions as this: “The Greeks are tribu- 
taries to Turkey,” yet the meaning of 
the word is precisely the same in both 
phrases; and it is the same part of 
speech, except that in the latter it is 
eliptical, whereas in the 2 
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has its adjunct expressed. ‘So the 


word “ medicus” in Latin, which. 


intrinsically signifies uo more than 


“ -bealing,” stands in the Dictionaries 


as a substantive; though, to suggest 
to the mind the meaning of * physi- 
cian,” the elipsis of vir must be —_ 
plied: aud this of many other words 
too numerous to recount. 

I do not, as G. B. appears to under- 
stand, advocate the indiscriminate use 
of antiquary avi antiquarian: | pre- 
fer the latter, and consider the other 
as becoming obsulete. Antiquary has 
had custom on its side; bul it was 
used in the less perfect state of our 
lauguage. Antiquarian can plead cus- 
tom, gvod. authority, and analogy, 
and was adopted in the Augusian @ra 
of the English tongue. 

1 must apologise, Sir, for having 
taken up so much of your valuable 
pages in a discussion which must of 
course be considered of minor impor- 
tance.---However, I shall now take 
leave of the subject, and remain, 


Yours, &c. J. W. 
—_——— 
Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 6. 


I WAS somewhat surprized on look- 
ing into Mr. Nichols’s late publi- 
cation, the “ Literary Anecdotes of 
the Lighteenth Century,” at not find- 
ing in the Memoirs of Heary Fielding, 
any votice taken of his Pamphlet 
respecting the extraordinary affair of 
Elizabeth Canning; and therefore | 
send you the title of that pamphiet, 
which is as follows: 

“ A clear State of the Case of Elizabeth 
Canning, who hath sworn tnat she was 
robbed and almost starved te death, by 
a gang of Gypsies and otber villains in 
January last; for which Mary Squires 
now lies under sentence of Death. By 
Henry Fielding, esq, London, 1753.” 
pp. 62. 

The writer of this publication was 
somewhat severely attacked by Dr. 
Hill, in bis pamphlet entitled * The 
Story of Elizabeth Canning consider- 
ed by Dr. Hill, with remarks on what 
has been called A clear State of the 
Cuse of Elizabeth Canning, by Mr. 
Fielding ; and answers to the several 
arguinents and suppositions of that 
Writer. London, 1753.” pp. 53. 

Elizabeth Canning was transported 
(in my opinion unjustly) to America, 
being convicted of perjury.---She died, 
I understand, at Weatherfield in Con- 

Gaeyr. Mae. October, 1818. 


necticut, in the year 1773*, after 
having been married to a person 
the name of Treat, or some name 
sounding like that. , 
A Coxsrant Reaper, 


P.S. I wish to be informed whether 
the Triais of Mary Squires, .aud of 
Elizabeth Canning, taken in shorts 
hand by Mr. Gurney and others, are 
now iu existence. | mean the Origi-, 
nals; also whether the Trial of Squires 
was ever published more at large than 
the Sessions-paper gives it. 

——EE 

Mr. Unsan, Lancaster, Oct, 5. 

S'% CE you have taken poor Moses 

by the Beard, and, to use your 
own expression, “ handled him most 
uomereifully,” I shall rely on your 
candour to insert, in your Magazine 
for next month, the follow ing remarks 
ov your criticism. 

You say, the “ Lamentations of the 
Children of Israel,” is a ** serious at- 
tack on Chrisiianity.” 1 shall only 

uest the insertion of ove word into 
the sentence, and I will then freely 
acknowledge the truth of your obser- 
vation, That it isa serious attack on 
corrupted Christianity, | readily grant 
you; but without this addition, | cag 
seriously assure you, that the assertion 
is as far from the Author's intention 
as London is from Bantam. : 

Yournext observation is, that “ Not 
only the Doctrines aud Ritual of ihe 
Church of England are boldly censur- 
ed, but the tenets and the practice of 
Dissenters of every denomination (with 
the exception of the class called Uni- 
tarian Free-thinkers) are severely 
lashied.”"—1 confess, | think the “ Doc- 
trine and Ritual of the Cherch of 
England” far from being perfect, ot 
thoroughly reformed from what the 
Church herself calls “ the errors of 
the Church of Rome;” and, in vindiés- 
tion of my sentiments ou this subj. ct, 
1 beg leave to refer you to the Pre- 
face of the early editions of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular wage, 
where you will see an apology for this 
imperfection, and the reason given for 
it; wiz. on account of the weakness 
of the minds of the people, and their 
not being prepared for a thorough 
retormativn, 

In regard to the “ tenets and prac- 

—-s 





* See Say’s Weekly Journal, 1773, for 
a-notice of her death. 7 
, live 
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tice of Dissenters of every denominc- 
tion,” a reference to my Observations 
on the practice of the Church of F'ng- 
land respecting the poor Quakers, 
‘must, if you are open to conviction, 
fully convince you of your mistaken 
observations in this respect. 

With respect to the Creed falsely 
ascribed to St. Athanasius, | submit 
to the truth of your remarks; and [ 
believe nize ont of tea, of both Clergy 
and Laity in the Church of England, 
secretly wish it was expunged from 
the service. 

In the conclusion of the pamph- 
let, the present Ruler of Fronce is ex- 
tolled to the skies, for “ that great 
and unexpected revolution of the age, 
the installation of a grand Sanhedrim 
of the Wanderers of Israel at Paris.” 

I cannot reply better to this last re- 
mark of yours, than by requesting you 
to insert the paragraph itself; viz. 

“ Among the Sovereigns whom His- 
tory presents as truly great, there are 
few who have not been either founders 
or protectors of religion; but too often, 
in maintaining the majesty of religion, 
they have sullied its splendour, and ob- 
scured their own glory in becoming per- 
secutors of a different religion. In all 
treaties of the Emperor of France, the 
general freedom of religion is studiously 
inserted. He respects the liberty ef re- 
ligious opinions, and the sacred asylum 
of conscience. He has established ax 
universal toleration of religious worship, 
wherever his power extends; and what- 
éver may be his crimes, we cannot but 
look upon this act to be of the utmost 

quence to mankind; nor can we 
doubt but that intolerance, which has 
subsisted so long amongst Christians, is 
one of those crying sins, which required 
the avenging hand of Providence, and 
which is now taking effect in Spain and 
Portugal, countries so long kept in igno- 
vance and barbarism by intolerance and 
the influence of the priesthood. And 
how much soever a person aiay be at- 
tached to the established order of things, 
’ ean any good man feel a sentiment of 

at the abolishment of that pande- 
monium on earth, the Inquisition ?—If 
the exercise of this ferocious machine in 
the primitive ages of religious barbarity, 
be considered as an evil of the most ag- 
gravated nature, surely its final destruc- 
tion must he contemplated as 2 propor- 
tional blessing.—Not the least among 
the great and unexpected revolutions of 
the age, has been the installation of a 
grand Sanhedrim of the Wanderers of 
Israel at Paris.—This great event, for 
ever memorable, and which shall be, for 


the scattered remnants of the children 
of Abraham, a new era of deliverance 
and of felicity. It is the first time, since 
the fatal epoch of our misfortunes and 
of our dispersion, that a monarch con- 
venes such.an assembly; and we look fore 
ward with hope for bim TO REINSTATE 
US IN THE LAND OF CANAAN, in the land 
of our forefathers, when we shall once 
more rebuild the HOLY CITY, and again 
erect the Tempe or Gop. An event in 
which be will exhibit to astonished Eu- 
rope one of the grandest spectacles it 
ever beheld, which will raise him a mo- 
nument more lasting than marble or 
adamant: immortalize his name, and be 
transmitted down the page of History 
through succeeding generations to the 
remotest ages of the world; when all the 
battles he has fought, the superior armies 
he has conquered, and the blood-stained 
laurels -he bas gained, shall be buried in 
oblivion.” 

I have endeavoured to be as laconic 
as — in my remarks, that I 
might not occupy too much of your 

paper; and remain, 
Yours, &c. 
The Author of the “ Lamentations 
of the Children of Israel.” 
~ I 

Mr. Urpawn, Oct. 9. 

CANNOT coincide in opinion with 

your Correspondent J. M**. (page 
212.) that the zeal of the Roxburghe 
Club is mis-directed, or that their la- 
bours are unfriendly to Literature. 

That they are, on the contrary, high- 
ly beneficial, will appear from the tol- 
lowing considerations : 

First, The fame of the unusvall 
high prices which rare Articles in Li- 
terature have lately obtained, has ex- 
cited an extraordinary diligence in the 
search after, and care in the preserva- 
tion of, such articles: it has also ope- 
rated favourably upon all books, by 
inducing the pussessors to preserve 
what might ie have been de- 
stroyed, in hope that it would be found 
to possess considerable value. Within 
my recollection, and that of many 

ers, Old Books, out of the common 
course of reading, found their way in 
large quantities to the cheesemongetas 
hence it is that copies of some works 
have become so rare, and that others 
are supposed to be extinct, because 
references to them occur in different 
works while the books themselves 
are no where to be found. The re- 
vival of a literary taste amongst those 
who have spacious palaces in which 
to deposit such ornamental, entertain- 

ing, 
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ing, and intellectual furniture, and 
the means of recompensi-g persons 
who take upon then selves the labour 
of collecting, collating, &c. has already 
pres rved much curious and valuable 
matter from destruction, and opposed 
something like a barrier to the faulure 
ravages of lime and accident. 
Secondly, The introductivn of Lite- 
rature amougst the amusements of the 
higher ranks of Society makes it 
fash.onable, and thus promotes useful 
exertions m the cause amongst the 
more numerous imitators of the great, 
who form minor and subord na‘ libra- 
ries of rarilies of the second ¢lass. 
Thirdly, Ifthe members .-f the Rox- 
barghe Club only add 31 ( -aich by 
the bye are not only copies, but fac 
similes) to the existing very sinall 
numbers of any very scarce works, by 
depositing these cupies in Libraries 


where they are preserved with due _ 


care, they sufficiently goard against 
the final extinction of those works; 
and while these gentlemen allow their 
Collections to be seen and consulted 
by authors and other men of taste 
who wish it, there is, I conceive, not 
the least ground for complaiat. Re- 
printing works (allhough only in very 
small impressions), by consuming ma- 
terials and labour, promotes trade, 
and is so far a positive good. It is so 
much out of the revenues of Nobie- 
men and Gentlemen of liberal mind 
and literary taste set apart and given 
to Literature. To grudgé the Donors 
the gratification of possessing rarities 
is, in my Opinion, peurile. “ Never” 
(says the proverb) “look a gift-orse 
in the month.” 

Those Publishers who are charged 
with imitating the Bibliomaniacs in 
printing small numbers stand in need 
of very little defence: in general they 
are much more sinned against than 
sianing. In a commercial country 
like this, the principles of trade, aud 
habit of calculating the value of mo- 
ney, lrave sometimes had an unfavour- 
able bearing upon those speculations 
which depend for success on public 
patronage. The Work of merit 
once published, the would-be-patren 
indulges himself with a gratuitous 
sight at a Bookseller’s shop, or bor- 
rows for perusal or refereace, aud 
waits lilly according to his not very 
liberal calculation, the necessities of 
the Poblisher shall oblige him to dis- 
pose of his hooks by Austion at one- 
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half or one-third of their value. Out 
of such miscarriages arise the bank- 
ruptcy of Publishers, the chagrin and 
poverty of Authors; and, were the 
practice universal, would proceed also 
the absolute extinction of literary 
spirit. No injury, therefore, is done 
to these gentlemen in waking it at 
least probable that their thrifty policy 
will so far defeat itself, as that they 
may ultimately be obliged to pay a 
very advanced price for, or go with- 
out, the interesting and instructive 
volume with which they some day in- 
tended to grace their bouk-shelves 5 
while it is just to the liberal and manly 
patron thus to secure to his properly 
a certain, fair, aud improving value.— 
In short, we have no law in England, 
at present, by which a map is com- 
pelled to buy expensive p»per, and 
pay for printing it, and then sell, it 
for little more than the price of waste; 
aud certainly there can be no other 
motive to such a practice. The law, 
which compels every Publisher to give 
to the extent of 11 copies, is by some 
thought sufficiently Aard. But of this 
more apon. A. C. 
a 
Mr. Unnan, West-Smithfield, Oct. 18. 
4 E feeling of surprise with which 
1 read the remarks of your Cor- 
respondent, p. 212. on the “* Proceed- 
ings of the Roxburghe Club,” has, I 
trust, also pervaded the minds of a 
large majority of your readers. The 
charges against that respectable body, 
to which your canduur has given a 
place ia your valuable Miscellany, 
seem to cal! loudly for a complete de- 
fence of the Bibliomania, which | trust 
you have already received from a more 
able pen; but that which is the busi- 
ness of every man is for that ver 
reason frequently neglected by all, 
and the supporter of the most erro- 
neous opinions is too often left to 
triumph in the belief that what re- 
mains unanswered is also irrefragable. 
To cottend merely for the harm- 
lessness of the Institation in question 
would be, in my mind, a culpable hu- 
miliation; yet who can deny that it is 
at least inoffensive? The utility of 
Associations which bring together and 
promote good- fellowship amongst 
men of congenial sentiments and simi- 
lar pursuits, has been too long acknow- 
ledged by the geueral suffrage of man- 
kind, to become now a matter of con- 
troversy; but an establishment a 
at 
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that of the Roxburghe Club, formed 
for the ostensible purpose of giving 
dignity and honour to mental exer- 
tion, must, in my humble opinion, 
extend its beneficial effects beyond 
aly possible calculation. 

_ That the proceedings of a body of 
men thus united have originated in 
selfishness, is at least useless to assert, 
and as yseless to deny ; take away this 
Anan. spring of human actions, and 
“where is the stimulus to virtue of any 
kind, to liberality, or even to friend- 
-ship.itself? 1s there any dishonpur in 
confessing the formation of our na- 
tures, or any merit but in yielding up 


our passions to the command of 


virtue? A couplet from Pope will 

decide the matter : 

“*Heav’n form’d a whole the whole to 
bless, [ness.” 

- And mutual! wants breed mutual happi- 

If it be confessed that whim and 
fancy have a considerable influence 
with the lover of books, who is so 
ready as the Bibliomaniac to rally him- 
self upon his own fouble, or to submit 
to the sarcasms of others when dic- 
tated by good sense, and softened by 
good humour? |. 
It appears to. give your Correspon- 
dent particular offence, that the num- 
ber of copies of those Works re-print- 
ed by the Saciety, is vot to exceed that 
of the members composing the Club. 
The answer to this will be readily anti- 
cipated: if it exceed that number, 
where-should it step? or how could 
benevolence the most Quixotic be ex- 
tended to the gralification of every 
one’s wish? 1 mean only as to the ab- 
solute possession of the works in ques- 
tion; for it is well known to be the 

real pleasure of every Collector to 
ost open his literary museum, not 
merely to his private friends, but to 
apy intelligeut inquirer who shall 
think it worth his while to make a be- 
coming application. 

That. the Roxburghe Club should 
degrade themselves into a mere set of 
partners in a literary traffick, who 
could tor a moment Gesire? but are 
they. not the prompt and eager patrons 
of every literary undertaking which 
requires their aid? Let the booksetlers 
who have, at this moment, various re- 
prints io the press, which they could 
not have so wultiplied without the 
unrestrained use of the rare originals, 
answer thisque-tion, That the num- 
ber of such i.pressions is uniformly 
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small, is owing to that degree of self- 
ish: ess in wan, which we may deplore, 
but :avnot correct. What is common 
who will covet? what is to be had at 
any time, who will fix the time for 
buving? Besides, 1 will maintain, that 
it 18 not essential to the interests of 
Literature that every work, of ever 
kiad, should obtain a uviversal circu- 
lation; but let the voice of the publick 
declare what it is that will be really 
acceptable, and | know of no obsta- 
cle to their gratification ; but it isnot 
necessary for a Roxburghe Club to 
become the mimic of a Society for dis- 
tributiog cheap and usefui Tracts. 

The true lover of Literature can 
contemplate the possessions of others, 
if not with pleasure, at least without 
malignant envy; in books there is 
almost an endless variety, aud always 
@ sufficiency within the reach of every 
man for the delightful recreation of 
the longest life. And for the occasional 
use of the treasures of others, ] have 
never heard of a single instance in 
which it has been denied; nay, it is 
even invited; witvess the numerous 
Catalogues of private Libraries, print- 
ed fur the chief purpose of affording 
facilities to those who would trace a 
curious article to its present possessor. 

"Yet your Correspondent says, that 
‘©The honourable Members, instead of 
diffusing knowledge, selfishly cut off 
the springs that should feed it; and, in- 
stead of promoting the interests of li- 
terature,they materially injure them.” 
How, in the name of reason, can this 
accusation apply to men, who have 
determined, annually, to give to some 
curious relick of antieut wisdom a 
chance of descending to the latest 
posterily ? 

The Noble Members of the Rox- 
burghe Club are setting a most meri- 
torious example to the world; they 
havedone,and are doing, all that can be 
wished of them. That every true Bib- 
liomaniac will, in a degree, envy them 
the possession of their own preduc- 
tious, cannot be doubted; but tt is 
not in necessity, nor in the nature of 
the thing, that the number should be 
exteudid; aud if the charge of ihjury 
be not refuted, | will be jocular enough 
to say, that every lover oi good eat 
ing and drmking will have an equal. 
right to complain of his exclusion 
from the aunual dinner. 

I consider it; Mr. Urban, to consti- 
tute ong of the brightest, hopes of 

Britain, 
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Britain, that the Bibliomania is spread- 
ing wide among her youth, Let the 
passion for books commence in fop- 
pery itself (to use a term as harsh as 
peevishness could invent), and it will 
rarely fail to end in the most perma- 
nent advantage, and not more so to 
the individual than to all with whom 
such an attachment shall connect him 
through life. In the present day, the 
acquisition of a Library, which shail 
be admired for the taste and judgment 
with which it is selected, forms a pro- 
minent feature in the pursuits even of 
meu of fashion; who formerly, upon 
being questioned as to their literary 
attainments, would, almost to a man, 
have answered with Sheridan's Moses, 
“* Nothing to do with books.” 

My object, Mr. Urban, is solely the 
establishment of truth upon a subject 
of nv mean importance. 1 know not 
how it may strike others; but, for my 
own part, I am delighted at the 
thought, that, under the auspices of a 
combination which aims at nothing 
but the union of social pleasure with 
mental improvement, we may look 
with confidence for the time wheu no 
exertion of intellect shall want a pa- 
tron, nor merit of any kind a friend. 
In a word, Mr. Urban, that the Rox- 
burghe Club is 4 useful institution, and 
worthy the noblest spirits of a Nation, 
is a position which shall be defended 
to the last drop of ink of, 


A Lover of reason and good sense, 
yet, A Staunch Bibliomaniac. 
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Progress of Architecture in ENGLAND 
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(Continued from p. 240.) 


_S many of us Antiquaries are in 
the habit of bestowing all praise 

to the native arts of the country, that 
is, such 98 flourished before the Ita- 
lian styles broke in upon the way- 
ward passions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it will not be very extraordinary 
if we are found indulging ourselves 
in the following declaration: — Our 
Cathedrals, and other great churches, 
afford au endless variety in the archi- 
tectural scenes they are formed to 
convey; entering their Westera por- 
tals, tlfe view teems with splendour, 
and those almost hiddeu causes which 
ever infuse delight and admiration. 
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Advancing, the lines vary with our 
tread ; something rare aud unexpected 
blazes continually on the sight; our 
unconquerable curiosity (iaudabie in 
Antiquarian pursuits) is never sacred 5 
nay, it is rather increased, and ends 
but with the Eastern termination of 
the allotted space within their wails, 
To carry the fascinating charm yet 
further, we are still ready, with re- 
newed avidity, to begin once more 
the delightful investigation. And why 
is all this? The rites of Christianity 
gave the cruciform plan, the styles of 
passing ages raised the superstrue- 
tures, and the unbounded and prolific 
genius of our forefathers decoraied 
every part with that infinity of orna- 
mental detail, emulating the mutable 
hand of Nature, and leaving to pos- 
terity an unchangeable and never dy- 
ing enthusiasm for their labuars and 
for their memories. 

In our haunts in the interior of St. 
Paul’s, (as well as all other. modern 
ecclesiastical piles) we shail of courae- 
be under notice for a further pro- 
mulgation of our opinions. Our 
first step procures the first stroke 
of delight, and the last; we can, 
thanks to the overwhelming stock of 
Roman and Grecian architectural pub- 
lications, tell, with the utmost preci- 
sion, on view of the order of Archi- 
tecture set up at the entrance into 
the said interior, in columns and enta- 
blature, the entire run of decorations 
pervading their every part (diversity 
of design as of old, being quite out of 
the question.) If we proceed, (as 
surely common attention to vast aod 
ponderous masses of stone-work must 
demand such trial, on strict impar- 
tiality) our felicity is not augmenied : 
it becomes a kind of fixed emotion in 
our breasts, which, from the West 
door-way to the East terminating wall, 
knows no mérea-e or diminution in 
regard to the professional knowledge 
imb bed from witnessing the construc- 
tion oi the four great lines of uprights, 
or the sustaiameat of the mighty dome 
itself, 

Internal Elevations of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul. Crypt: piers, 
columns, both round and square, are 
without bases; capitals Tuscan, win- 
dows plain, as are the several arches 
of the ailes and the groins. Ila the 
piers are arched recesses; flowers in 
centre of groins, aud much varied. In 
ceutre of semi-cove at termination 
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of the crypt Eastwards, a prodigious 
escalop shell; an allegory not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive; perhaps the 
Architect, according to the Acts of 
the Apostles, considered St. Paul as 
the type of pilgrims, an escalop-shell 
being their badge. 

Entering at centredoor-way intothe 
Church,two stories: firststury; Corin- 
thian pilasters fluted, beth to the cen- 
treand sideailes; piers toditto piiasters 
Composite, they supporting the arches 
of the several divisions, exclusive of 
the first divisions North aud South, 
which have an addition of double 
Composite columns repeated to ibe 
entrances nto Consistory and Morning 
Chapel. The key-stones of the arches, 
formed with three Cherubim’s heads : 
general entablature, mouldings en- 
riched, frieze plain. Second story ; 
run of pedesial plain compartments, in 
which, over each arch, a small per- 
foration to concealed gatleries; vin- 
dows standing on this ped»s'al course 
for lighting the nave(sereened from ex- 
ternal view bythe biank walls\ orth and 
South, before noticed) give scgment- 
ed arched heads, kuced arcuiiraves, 
and side-euriched serolis. Semicir- 
cular-arched cove for ceiling,in which 
are hands, with double guioch:, mark- 
ing each division of the nave: seftit 
of arches over wiudews, circular, and 
6ther formed compartments, and in 
the centre of the cove a large circular 
compartment intersected at the four 
cardinal points with books laid on 
foliage. This general turn «f design 
appertains to the entire centre line of 
nave, choir, and transepts. Between 
the pilasters of the four great piers 
for support of the dome, large pan- 
nels; over them, shields and festoons 
of fruit and flowers. In the side ailes, 
the windows are recessed in a semi- 
alcove, dado plain compartments, and 
in the cove bead over the winduws 
small octangular compartments, At 
the back of the four great piers are 
niches, with door-dressings ; festoons 
of fruit and flowers occur in these 
particular parts of the picrs, likewise 
door-ways with scrolls, &c.; ceiling to 
th. se ales coved with large circular 
and square compartments with shields ; 
mouldings euriched. The idea of the 
work of side ailes, carried on in the 
Consistory and Morning Chapel; at 
their West and East ends, semicircu- 
lar recesses, with coved heads, en- 
riched with diamond comp.irtments 


diverging from the centre; ceiling 
romed, and filled with large o¢tangu- 
ar compartments. 

Interior of the West end of nave; 
cow posed of the principal features of 
a division of the nave: in the arched 
head over door-way, rich assemblage 
of sculpture, a book centricaily, sup- 
ported hy Cherub m’'s heads, aud sur- 
mounted by a human feart, bigh- 
wrought guideron foliage attached. 
To this end, and first divisions of nave 
rightand left over zc veral entabiature, 
gailertes with rich fence iron work. 
Great West window succeeds; seg- 
mented ached bead; elaborate orna- 
mented pilasters with scroll heads on 
each side. This window repeated in 
first divisions of nave, right and left. 
ln the spandrels of the arches to ditto 
divisions, compartments, with rich 
c tndelabras, palins, foliage, &c. Soflit 
of arches of the whole interior sijuare 
compariments. North and South inie- 
rior ends of transepts; over the 
entrances two tiers of fesioons of fruit 
acd flowers; the windows, a.other 
repetition of the West dito. The 
semicircular East termination of choir 
takes three divisions; soe variation 
iu the windows from those of the side 
d visions, in having semicircular arch- 
ed heads, the work plain; over the 
heads of these w.ndows to first story, 
shields and fesioons of fruit and flow- 
ers ; dado plain pannels, exceptin: the 
string, which is in continuation 1.0m 
the several side ailes of the buuding, 
and set with an enriched «croll orna- 
ment. Coved ceiling with ribs en- 
riched to each division; partial paint- 
ing and gilding at this termination, 
particularly evinced in the frieze of 
general entablature, where is a run of 
high pencilled foliage. ; 

Dome, understood as comprehend- 
ing the centre of the building. Two 
stories: first story; eight piers, lines, 
a continuation of those of centre 
portion of the church and transepts; 
the four arches entering to ditto 
portions having, in the present secne, 
a most noble and imposing effect: 
the cause is obvious, such arrange- 
ment being on the plan of all our 
antient ecclesiastical structures. The 
four angular great picrs recede into 
semi-formed communication with 
the several side ailes; over each 
arch to these receding communica- 
tions, a segmented arched pediment; 
in which, and within the great arch 
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of the piers, a gallery of the most 
happy etiect. The key stones co 
the eight arches, which arches here 
suppor: on their part the first cone of 
the dome, are superb; but the idea 
borders tov much upon the Pagan 
embellishments of Roman and Gre- 
cian architecture, in large scrolls, with 
naked figures, busto’s, cross swords 
(arms of the see), foliage, &c. Span- 
drels plain, except we mention some 
painted compartments introduced, a 
poor expedient at any rate.---Secund 
story; one great circle, rising from 
the cight piers, 100 feet diameter, 
more or less, turning over arcliwise to 
a centre,giving the first cone; each suc- 
ceeding tier of embellishments to the 
same runving the like course, and di- 
minishing in proportion as they ap- 
proach the ceatre of the cone. Geue- 
ral eniablature, few of the mouldings 
enriched ; in the frieze ornamented de- 
tached scrolls, This entablature sup- 
ports agrand gallery, (called theWhis- 
pering Gallery) wiid a rich iron leace. 
Dado ensues, eutirely piain; string en- 
riched. The thirty-two divisious of the 
dome now come internally under no- 
tice; twenty-four of which are occu- 
pied by as many windows, and the 
other eight constitute the grand piers 
at this point. Thirty-two Composite 
pilasters give the above divisions; the 
windows have square heads. Dado; 
compartments with painted cross 
swords, and festoons ef drapery. 
Niches in the piers with compartments; 
over them compartments of fruit and 
flowers; spaces between capitals, 
painted festoons of fruit and flowers, 
--- Second general entablature, en- 
riched ; head of the cone, in its centre, 
acircular opening, shewing through it 
the second or intermediate cone be- 
tween the internal and external cones, 
lanthero, &c. (lanthern stopped out.) 
The whole of the cone under illustra- 
tion above second entablature is 
painted, the performance of Sir James 
Thornhill, aud is drawn on the aerial 
perspective idea. The intent is in 
eight grand divisions in a general 
dado, arches supported by piers with 
niches, &c. In dado, shields aud fes- 


toous of fruit and flowers, niches 
compartmented, fronted by elaburate 
wrought vases, scroll eutablature, 
spandrels of the arches and other 

arts, replete with flowers and foliage, 

c. In the preparative portion of 
the cone for the ceutrical opening, 
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octangular compartmecats with roses, 
Ju tne eight grand divisions, magai- 
ficeut repre-euiations uf the Acts of 
Si. Paul. strings, bases, aud capitals 
of pilasters, eniabiature, festevas in 
pices, spandrels and compartments in 
preparation, gilded. Second cone, 
which emerges from the base, or rvot, 
at the springing of tie three coues, 
constituting the dome, rises to au 
altitude tar above the fi.st ditto, and 
turns over-head with eight windows, 
concealed near the apex of theexternal 
cone, (these heads uwiting at this point 
for the bearing up of the lantern) aad 
when seen through the opening of the 
internal cone frum below, tie gaze 
becomes fascinating; say it is the 
prime scenic feature of the whole build- 
ing. In the heigat of this cone, three 
tiers of circular perforations (grounds 
rusticated), not alone contrived to ad- 
mit the necessary curreats of air in 
order to keep the walis dry, the im- 
portant guards tu these conic flights 
of architecturai enchantment, but to 
light and reader visibie the framing of 
the timbers bearing the external cone, 
and to keep them free from moisture 
also. In the head of the interwediate 
cone, are cornices, comparianeats with 
fruit and flowers, scrull frieze; and to 
dado of the windows escaiop shells, 
and in piers between the windows 
roses, &c. These embellishnents are 
painted and gilded. The framing 
of the Lumbers tor the support of the 
external cone is most scientific; each 
frame, thirty-two iu number, siands 
on a stone abutmeat wilh a circular 
perioration, conjoiied with the taree 
cones at the springing lines. The 
frame is in three tiers, or stages; three 
principal upright timbers rise through 
the said stages, with occasional struts 
and braces; from frame to frame suc- 
cessive tiers of horizontal timbers, 
running with the curvature of the ex- 
teraal cune, whereon the copper cover- 
ing reposes. Although the appear- 
auce of the severai frames, from their 
seemingly complex admixture in their 
circuitous lume round the cone, may 
at first view coufound and astonish 
the beholder, yet, upon a patient exa- 
mination, the nalu:e of the carpentry 
becomes familiar to the eye, from its 
simplicity and true geomeiric princi- 
ple, satisfying, al the same time, our 
minds at least, in the great security 
afforded to the whole composure of the 
dome’s triumvirate conic a 
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Tae work of the lanthern is plain, and 
much inge uty is demoasirated tu 
contriving the means for admitting 
the curious investigator iato the very 
centre of the bail, whereon is fixed 
the embiem of Christianity, the Cross, 
The number of objects necessary to 
be touched upon in this survey ex- 
ceeding our fi-st calculation, the cun- 
cluding portion is unavoidably de- 
ferred. Aw Agculrect. 
——— 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 20. 
ISITING lately the Abbey Church 
of Westminster, curio-ity induced 
me to inquire whether John Carter, your 


occasional Architectural Correspondent, 
was among the Candidates for the vacant 
office of Architect. The person whom I 
addressed did not know whether Mr, 
Carter had made any application; but 
observed, that “ he could not at any 
rate be considered an eligible person, 
from his strong propensity to pre- 
serve the works of Antiquity unaltered ; 
and besides he bad been heard to declare, 
publicly, that if he had a casting vote on 
the question of re-building Henry the 
Seventti’s Chapel, he would instantly give 
it for stopping farther proceedings, ex- 
cept repairing such parts as absolutely 
required it.” 
Yours, &e. x: YZ. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Speedily will be published, 

Two additional Volumes of the ‘‘ Me- 
moires Historiques, Litteraires, et Anec- 
dotiques, du Baron de Grimm et Dipr- 
rot,” which complete the Work.—And a 
Translation of the whole. 

Memvirs of Gotponi, the celebrated 
Italian Dramatist; written by himself. 
Editions in French & English, 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Musical Biograply, or Memoirs of the 
most eminent Musica! Composers during 
the three last Centuries. 

A Translation of Ramonv’s “ Travels 
in the Pyrenees, containing a Description 
of the principal Summits, Passes, and 
Vatleys.”. By Mr. Goto. 

Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s 
best Interests. By Mrs.’Tayior of Ongar. 

Time's Telescope for 1814; containing 
a complete Guide to the Almanack ; 
Astronomical Occurrences, with a popu- 
lar View of the Solar System; the Natu- 
ralist’s Diary, explaining the various ap- 

arances in the Animal and Vegetable 

ingdoms; and Meteorological Remarks, 
&c. with Twelve Wood-cuts, 

Adelaide, or the Counter Charm, a 
Novel in 5 Vols, by the Author of Santo 
Sebastiano, &c. 

* Pierre aud Adeline, or the Romance 
of the Castle, 2 Vols. by Mr. D. F. Haynes. 

A Collection of Portraits of Remarka- 
ble Persons, with their Memoirs, 3 Vols. 
@vo. and 4to. containing upwards of 110 
Portraits (many of chem very rare & never 
before published.) By Mr. Cautrieip. 


Preparing for Publication : 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge are preparing to publish pe- 
riodically, A Family Bible, in Two 4to 
Vols. with Notes by the Rev. Grorce 
D’Orty and the Rev. Ricuarp Mant, 
aud appropriate Engravings. 

Mr. Dyer’s History of the University 
and Colleges of Cambridge; with Engra- 
vings by Messrs. Storer and Greig, in 


try in general, 


2 Vols. 4to and 8vo, to correspond with 
Mr. Chalmers’s ** Oxford.” 

C. CLARKE, Esq. proposes to publish 
an Investigation of the Mechanical 
Science and Historical Descent of Archi- 
tecture in England, during the middle 
ages, in a 4tu volume, with Engravings. 

A View of all the best and most valua- 
ble editions of the Classicks, and of works 
on Latin Criticism and Antiquities. By 
Mr. Barker. 

A Course of Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, delivered at the College of 
Surgeons. By Sic Everarp Home 

A Series of Sermons on the Operations 
of the Holy Ghost, with Notes and Iilus- 
trations, By Rev. Freverick Noian. 

A Caledonian Guide, by Mr. Nicuot- 
SON; on the same plan as his “‘ Cambrian 
Traveller's Guide.” 

The Leamington Guide; with a general 
Description of every Object of Curiosity 
and Consequence in its immediate Vici- 
nity; with Plates. By J. Bisset, Pro- 
prietor of the Public News-rooms, Pic- 
ture Gallery, and Museum. 

Modern Accomplishments; or, the 
Boarding School: a Poem. 

British Biography of the Eighteenth 
Century, containing also Lives of most 
of the eminent Characters‘vf the present — 
age, interspersed with much original 
anecdote and criticism, and forming a 
standard book of reference of extensive 
and varied information. By a Society of 
Clerical and Lay Members of Oxford 
University. 

The Feast of the Poets, with Netes, 
and some other Pieces in Verse. By the 
Epiror of the Examiner.—This Publi- 
cation will contain Critical Notices of 
Messrs, Crabbe, Rogers, Hayley, Scott, 
Campbell, Moore, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Lord Byrou, and others; 
with Remarks on the present State of 
our Versification, and en Poets and Pae- 
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32. Letters written by eminent Persons in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centu- 

_ vies: towhich are added, Hearue’s Jour- 
neys to Reading, andto Whaddon Hall, 
the Seat of Browne Willis, Esq.and Lives 
of eminent Men by John Aubrey, Esq. 
The whole-now first published from the 
Orig:nals in the Bodleian Library and 
Ashmolean Museum; with Biogra- 
phical and Literary Mlustrations, In 
Three Volumes, 8vo. Longman and Co, ; 
and Munday and Co. Oxford, 


T has long been a matter of regret 

to those who are desirous of ob- 
taining literary and antiquarian infor- 
mation, that the treasures of the 
Bodleian Library have not, since the 
days of the indefatigable Hearne, 
beea explored and communicated to 
the publick. It is, therefore, with 
great pleasure that we notice the 
present publication, which will be 
found extremely ivteresting to the 
Biographer and Aatiquary, and which 
contains a variety of information and 
amusement, well calculated to afford 
satisfaction to the general reader. 
We are indeed surprised that such a 
publication as the one before us has 
never -heen undertaken before, by 
persons whose situation and leisure 
afford them ample means of access to 
the almost inexhaustible stores of li- 
terary curiosities that are preserved 
in the Public Libraries of the two 
Universities. 

The Letters, which comprise about 
one half of the work, are taken, as 
we are informed by the Editor's ad- 
vertisement, from the Collections of 
Hearne, Smith, and Ballard, with a 
few from those of Ashmole and Au- 
brey. They are wriiten by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Sir William Dugdale, Sir John 
Cotton, Lord Oxford, Bishop Lloyd, 
Bishop Gibson, Bishop Kennett, Bi- 
shop Tanner, Dr. Mead, Dr. Hickes, 
Dr. Charleit, Browne Willis, Hearne, 
Gale, Peck, Maittaire, Loveday, 
Baker, Baliard, Ray, Wanley, Strype, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Carte, and many 
others, the most eminent literary 
characters of that period. 

Hearne’s Journeys are taken from 
his MS Diaries in the Bodleian, and 
are remarkable more for their cu- 
riosity, than for any information 
they afford respecting the places he 
visited. 

Gent. Mac. Oclober, 1813. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lives written by Aubrey are 
peculiarly interesting. They were 
designed as memoranda for the use of 
Anthony a Wood, when he was com- 
piling that well-known and most va- 

uable work the Athene Oxonienses. 
Many of the anecdotes were inserted 
by Wood; but more were omitted, 
either because they appeared too tri- 
fling in the eyes of the Oxford Biogra- 
phers or because they contained re- 
flections on characters then living, or 
but lately deceased, which Wood 
deemed too severe, or not sufficicntly 
authenticated for publication. In- 
deed, Aubrey seems to have com- 
mitted every tale he heard to his 
note-book, and to have believed, 
most implicitly, every anecdote that 
was related to him; and hence man 
inaccuracies will be discovered in his 
statements, which subsequent and 
more autbentie authorities enable us 
to correct. On the whole, however, 
this portion of the volumes before us 
is of great interest and curiosity, and 
has afforded us more amusement in 
the perusal, than any work of the 
same description that has fallen in 
our way for some time. 

Our Readers will be able to form 
their opinion of this publication from 
a few extracts, much better than by 
any attempt at describing its contents, 
which are of too miscellaneous a 
nature, aud far too numerous to 
admit of any thing like a tolerable 
anal ysis. 

The following extract (vol. i. page 
27,) from a Letter written by Dr. 
Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, to Bishop 
Fell, givesa very exact account of the 
last conduct of the unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth. It is dated July 16, 
1685,the very day after his execution, 


‘I told your Lordship, in my 
last, the Bishop of Ely was appointed 
by his Majesty to attend the Duke of 
Monmouth, and to prepare him to die 
the next day. The Duke wrote to his 
Majesty, representing how usefull he 
might and would be, if his Majesty 
would be pleased to grant him his life. 
But, if it might not. be, he desired a 
longer time, and to have another Divine 
to assist him, Dr. Tenison, or whom 
else the King should appoint. The King 
sent him the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
to attend, and to tell him he must -o 
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the next morning. The two Bishops sate 
up in his chamber all night, and watecht 
while be slept. In the morning, by his 
Majesty’s erder, the Lords Privy Seale 
and Dartmouth brought him also Dr. 
Tenison and Dr Hooper. All these 
were with him till he died. 

«© They got him to owne the King’s 
title to the Crown, and to declare in 
writing that the last King told him he 
was never married to his Mother, and 
by word of mouth to acknowledge his 
invasion was sin; but could never get 
him to confess it was a rebellion. They 
got bim to owne that he and Lady Har- 
riot Wentworth had lived in all points 
like man and wife; but they could not 
make him confess it was adultery. He 
acknowledged, that he and his Duchess 
were married by the law of the land, 
and therefore his children might inherit, 
if the King pleased, But he did not 
consider what he did when he married 
her. He confest that he had lived many 
years in all sorts of debauchery, but 
said he had repented of it, askt pardon, 
and doubted not that God had forgiven 
him. He said, that since that time he 
had an affection for Lady Harriot, and 
prayed that if it were pleasing to God, 
it might continue, otherwise that it 
might cease ; and God heard his prayer. 
The affection did continue, and there- 
fore he doubted not it was pleasing to 
God; and that this was a marriage, 
their choice of one another being guided 
not by lust, but by judgment, upon due 
consideration. They endeyord to shew 
him the falshood and mischievousness of 
this enthusiasticall principle. But he 
told them it was his opinion, and he 
was fully satisfied in it. After all, be 
desired them to give him the commu- 
nion next morning. They told him they 
could not do it, while he was in that 
error and sin. He said he was sorry 
for it. 

** The next morning, he told them, 
he had prayed that if he was in an error 
in that matter, God would convince him 
of it; but God had not convinced him, 
and therefore he believed it was no error. 

“ When be was upon the scaffold, he 
profest himself a Protestant of the 
Church of England. They told him, 
he could not be so, if he did not owne 
the doctrine of the Church of England 
in the point of non-resistance, and if 
he persisted in that enthusiastic per- 
suasion. He said, he could not help it, 
but yet he approved the doctrine of the 
Church in all other things. He then 
spoke to the people, in vindication of 
the Lady Harriot, saying she was a wo- 
man of great honor and virtue, a reli- 
gious godly lady (these were his words.) 


They told him of his living in adultery 
with her. He said, No: for these two 
yeers last past he had not lived in any 
sin that he knew of; and that he had 
never wronged any person ; and that he 
was sure, when he died, to go to God, 
and therefore he did not fear death, 
which (he said) they might see in his 
face. Then they prayd for him, and he 
kneeld down and joind with them, Af- 
ter all, they had a short prayer for the 
King, at which he paused, but at last 
said Amen. He spoke to the Headsman 
to see he did his business well, and not 
use him as he did the Lord Russell, to 
give him 2 or 3 strokes; for if he did, 
he should not be able to lie still without 
turning. Then he gave the Executioner 
6 ginnies, and 4 to one Marshall, a ser- 
vant of Sir T. Armstrong's, that attend- 
ed him with the King’s leave: desiring 
Marshall to give them the Executioner 
if he did his work well, and not cther- 
wise. He gave this Marshall overnight 
his ring and watch; and now he gave 
him his case of pickteeth; all for Lady 
Harriot. Then he laid himself down; 
and upon the signe given, the Heads- 
man gave a light stroke, at which he 
lookt him in the face; then he laid bim 
down again, and the headsman gave 
him @ strokes more, and then layd 
down the ax, saying he could not finish 
his work, till being threatened by the 
Sheriff and others then present, he 
took up the ax again, and at 2 strokes 
more cut off his head. 

** Allthis true as to matter of fact, and 
it needs no comment to your Lordship, 
I desire your prayers, and remain, 


“ Your Lordship’s most affectionate, 
W. Asapu.” 


Most of our Readers are acquaint- 
ed with the labours of that famous 
Antiquary Thomas Hearne; but the 
following prayer, ‘ found among his 
papers” iu the Bodleian, ** exemplifies 
his character, as much, perhaps, as 
any anecdote that has descended to 
us ;” page 118, note. 


“ O most gracious and merciful! Lord 
God, wonderinl in thy providence, I 
return all possible thanks to thee for 
the care thou hast always taken of me. 
[ continually meet with most ‘signal in- 
stances of this thy Providence; and one 
act yesterday, when I unexpectedly met 
with three old MSS. for which, in a par- 
ticukr manner, I return my thanks; 
beseeching thee to continue the same 
protection to me,a poor helpless sinner, 
and that for Jesus Christ his sake.” 


(To be continued.) 


39. The 
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39. The Deserted Villaze School; a 
Poem. vo, pp. 31. Edinburgh, Bal- 
Jantyne and Co.; London, Longman 
and (», 

WITHOUT entering into the ques- 
tion, which has beenso much agitated 
without producing conviction in the 
minds of either party—Whether the 
new Seminaries of Beli and of Lan- 
easter are Ikely to operate to ihe 
advantage of s ciety, or olferw ise,— 
we shall first select from the publica- 
tion before us such remarks as, not 
affecting the controversy, may be on 
ali hands judyed of practical use ; and 
shail then exiract a few passages from 
the poetic tl pa tof the work. 

la his advertisement to the poem, 
the anonymous Author observes, 
that, * ona visit lo his uative village 
near the city of was sisuck 
hy the desertion of two good old 
Schools, viz. a reading avd a writing- 
school, in consequence of the rage 
for education on the Bello-Laxcas- 
trian plin .....He is not, however, 
so uncandid as to think Mr. Lancaster 
actuated by unworthy motives...... 
and for Dr. beil he entertains the 
highest respect......Yet he d ffers 
from both in opinion, in regard to 
the Education of the Poor in general : 


, 
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And tm the execution of there plans (if 


not in the plans them scives) there are 
many points rdiculous and absurd.” 
This advertisement is signed, “ L. M. 
— Hall, Dec. 1, 1812.” It 
should seem, then, that our Poet and 
Censor is a Country-Gentleman, if 
this be not an assumed character. 

In the last note, the Author shews 
what he is, both in Politics aad Reli- 
gion: all suspicion of heterodoxy is 
here evideuity removed, 

“ In suppert of the new Institution 
says he) very large sums have been sub- 
scribed in many parts of England. But 
it may at least admit of a question, 
whether such subseriptions would net 
have been more beneficially applied in 
aid of the old Parochial Schools which 
have existed for ages, and others on the 
same plan of instruction. These are 
Churchzof-England Schools, and are in- 
creasing in number and importance in 
almost every parish. The Poor, at pre- 
sent, pay a great regard to the Educa- 
tion of their Children: and it is a com- 
mon practice with the day-labourer, to 
set apart’ from his weekly pay a certain 
portion for his child’s schooling. All 
that is wanting is, to confirm and 
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strengthen and guard these little esta” 
blishments ; into which Dissenters may 
have been graduaily insinvating them- 
selves. And the money, new subscribed, 
if distributed among the Clergy, weuld 
give every Minister influence enough to 
be received as the Visitor of the Schools 
of Lis parish—t+ introduce, ‘f he pleas- 
ed, into these Schools, the mechanism 
of Bell or Lancaster—to see that proper 
books were read, and the children duly 
insiructed, and to enforce the regular 
attendance of the Master or Mistress 
and Scholars at the Parish Church. And 
the Minister might repert to his Dio- 
cesan, every vear, Cve progress of his 
Schoo's. This would be a simple and 
unostentations process, easy and certain 
ration.”—** But what is alre ady 
Bello-mania ?” 


in its ope 


the consequence of the 


Here we break off; as the Author 
may now speak bis sentiments more 


advantageously .p verse than in prose: 


© Al me! that Fashion, who her votaries 
whirls fround, 
With wild caprice in many a giddy 
Shou'd steop se low to little lads aud girls, 
And (antient order eager to conic und) 
To cur ous eves shew Learning’s level 
grouud, fand flowers! 
Whlicre velvet pathways wind thro’ riils 
See, reckless progeny ! your light heads 
crown’d (bowers, 
With wreaths so gay from Fancy’s airy 
How rough o’er thorns and rocks her 
antique temple towers! 
ee 
And see where now, like locusts, o’er the 
land [eastrian rout, 
Spreads, far and near, the fierce Lan- 
At first it was asly and sneaking band— 
But hark! ‘as if all Bediam were let 
out— 
Of ‘ wnreiterated’ sounds a shout ! 
Hark! in the winds new acclamations 
swell! 
The sober citizen, and lubber-lout, 
And babes and sucklings, ere they yet 
can spell, {* Dr. Bell.” 
Mingle with lawny Lords, and pratt!le— 
See marshall’d throngs in trim attire 
advance [green 
(Thus dapper elves along the shadowy 
Tread in light maze the many-colour’d 
dance, (sheen) 
And flame or vanish to the moony 
See marshall’d throngs—such sight was 
never seen— {hand ! 
March ferth—a slate in every little 
Then stooping down, with one accord 
1 ween, 
As at the waving of a wizard wand, 
Their twinkling fingers glance, and print 
the silver sand! 
*O say 
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€ Osay not silver !—It is genuine gold!’ 

Cries* Lancaster — Bell echoes back— 

* Encore ! 

The glowing wave of Tagus never roll’d 
On particles of such resplendent ore! 
Others, slow boys ! may sweat at every 

pore! 

Behold my new disciple, as he bends 
To the fair board—can dream imagine 

more ? 

Hath erudition at his fingers’ ends !— 

Whence to the brain, be sure, its subtle 

stuff ascends! 

Respecting the new modes of pu- 
nishment,as applicable to the common 
people, the Poet has spoken, we 
think, with just ridicule. 

** Yet reason fructifies each forward 

wight, [race ; 

Quick ripening into men the new-born 
Nor chastisement uncomely scares the 

sight, [grace, 

Nor passion mars reflexion’s sober 

Nor tears, that plead for pity, foul 

the face : [mind 

But in the illumin’d link-boy’s liberal 
While each ingenuous feeling holds 

its place, 

Ne birch, ne ferula, was e’er design’d 

For snowy hands so smooth, for bottoms 

so refin d, 

His brogues let down, for modest eye 

too much, [smarting breech, 

Say, can fe trace, who shakes the 
His sandy lesson with decided touch ? 

Or, in meek accents of unmanly speech 

The culprit condescending to beseech 
For mercy,—say can such an abject elf 

The height of man’s importance ever 

reach, 

Nor grovel in the dust in search of pelf, 

Tho’ born to cope with kings, an inde- 

pendent self?” 


We shall note two stanzas more: 
descriptive of the villagers visiting the 
tomb of the old Master, where they 
had planted a birch-tree, as emblema- 
tical of the “ Old Village School.” 
“ Lo! tis the Master's tomb !— Behold, 

hard by, {had they set! 

The duteous swains! That birch-tree 
The lads and lasses in their sorrow sly ; 

And now, assiduous in their visits, wet 

The rising plant with tears of fond 

regret ! [waste 

O may it shoot in vigorous growth, nor 

Fragrant at morn and eve, its incense 
sweet, 

But, redolent of school-boy hours o’erpast, 

Escape the sultry beam, the winter's icy 
blast. 


And, whilst it shades this spot, a hoary- 
tree, 
All in a distant age, when now no more 
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Its use in flogging shall remember’d bei 
Some Antiquary solemn, pondering o’er 
Its sprays, shall (as his brethren did 

before) [research, 

Give days and nights to many a dark 
And every leaf shall teem with learned 

lore ! 

So may, in sooth, my venerable Birch 

Bid sages yet unborn frequent this rural 


” 


ehurch! 


It will readily he perceived, that 
the Poet's aim was to fabricate a coun- 
terpart. to “the Schoolmistress” of 
Shenstone. Is it not rather extraor- 
dinary, that amidst so much contro. 
versy on the subject of Education, 
and so much ridicule (whether just 
or not) as hath been flung on the 
pomp and parade and affectation of 
the New Systems, the Poem before us 
should stand (whatever degree of 
merit it may possess) unrivalled ?— 
because it is the only Poem (if we are 
not mistaken) as yet produced on the 
subject, 


40. Journal of a Residence in India. By 
Maria Graham. Jilustrated by En- 
gravings. Constable and Co. Edinb. 
Longman and Co. London. 


THE fair Authoress in her Preface 
observes, that India has not yet re- 
ceived that due portion of attention 
from Authors which would place it on 
a level with countries infinitely less 
attractive. While these have been 
minutely described, the scenery, mo- 
numents, the manners and habits of 
the Natives and resident Colonists of 
India are almost unknown, although 
the country is visited by men of science 
and literature, and the press has 
teemed with publications relative to 
India. The very candid reason which 
Mrs. Graham offers as the probable 
cause of this desideratum is, that few 
persons visit that remote region as 
philosophical observers, and that, of 
the multitude of others whose edu- 
cations are competent to such a work 
as has been mentioned, the greater 
portion are too deeply and constantly 
occupied with the cares and duties of 
their respective avocations, as states- 
men, soldiers, or merchants, to leave 
them time or stimulus to the exer- 
tions of the mind on other subjects, 
Besides, however warm the impres- 
sions of a new world may be upon 
their imaginations, the prospect of a 
long residence offers occasion for pro- 
craslination; they wait toextend and 

mature 
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mature the information they obtain, 
till the interest of novelty evaporaics ; 
and then they forget thai, though 
what ‘they see is familiar to them, 
there are thousands impatient for the 
knowledge they might afford. The 
numerous publications relative to 
India are therefore purely military, 
political, or upon the resources aud 
trade of the empire, though there 
are occasional discussions upon the 
more recondite parts of the literary 
or mythological Antiquities of India. 
Considering the nature of these works, 
and admitting the unquestionable ex- 
cellence of many of them, there cer- 
tainly was ground for a new one of a 
more popular description, which, 
leaving the thorny walk of politicks, 
and the mazes of commercial enter- 
prize, should bring before the publick 
much of what meets the eye and ob- 
servation of an attentive stranger,— 
thus addressing the geaeral reader, 
rather than those who are or have 
been connected with the regions de- 
scribed, 

** This purpose, it has been suggested 
to the writer of the following pages, 
might be accomplished in some degree 
by their publication; and it is with 
these, and with no higher pretensions, 
that they are now offered to the publick. 
They were really and truly written, 
nearly as they now appear, for the amuse- 
ment of aa intimate friend, and without 
the remotest view to the destiny they 
have now to encounter; having been 
prepared for publication merely by the 
omission of such private details and 
trifling anecdotes of individuals as could 
not with propriety be obtruded on the 
world,” 

The Authoress seems apprehensive, 
in this part of her Preface, that she 
secretly means the above statement 
to be received as an apology for some 
of her literary imperfections, but 
she entertains strong doubts whether 
she could have much improved the 
work by digesting it with more la- 
bour. Whatever merit it may have, 
she considers the greater part must 
be derived from the vivacity and fide- 
lity of a transcript from new impres- 
sions, which could not but have suf- 
fered through any attempt to reduce 
its redundancies or strengthen its co- 
louring. She acknowledges that in 
one particular her self-denial was 
severely put to the test, at the same 
time that her work risks the loss of 
jts authority— 
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* She alludes to the obligation she 
has imposed upon berseif of suppressing 
the names of those individuals to whom 
she has been so greatly indebted both 
for kindness and information, but whom 
she doth not think herself entitled to 
being before the publick without their 
express permission,” 

She, however, considers herself at 
liberiy to mention that at Bombay, 
Madras, and Caleutta, she had the 
good fortune to be intimate with 
several individuals distinguished for 
their erudition and oriental researches, 
in whose sociely she had opporta- 
nities of acquiring useful knowledge 
relative to the civil and religious 
opinions and habits of the natives, 
for which she must have otherwise 
sought in vain. The advantage made 
of this information must now be judg- 
ed of ‘by the publick: “ all she pre- 
tends to is, A os merit of a correct 
description of the scevery of the 
country; and, as far as her powers 
and opportunities permitted, a faith 
ful delineation of the manners of the 
inhabitants.” 


The Authoress went to India carly 
in 1809, and she resided in Bomba 
for some months after her aie 
which place is interesfing from its - 
Vicinity to some of the most magnifi- 
cent and antient monuments of Hin- 
doo art, aud important through the 
circumstance of its being the third 
British Presidency in India. Of the 
Antiquilies, the most ioteresting is 
the cave of Elephanta, and therefore 
frequently described. Though rich 
in similar objects, the island of Sal- 
sette has attracted less notice; bat 
the excavations of Carli, in the Mah- 
ratla mountains, are in comparison 
recently discovered. These places 
were all visited by our fair investi- 
gator; and, being at Carli; she was 
induced to proceed to Poonah, the 
Mahratta capital. Returning to Bom- 
bay, she subsequently embarked for 
Ceylon; aud, arriving at Point de 
Galle, she travelled along the coast 
as far as Negombo, afterwards visit- 
ing Trincomale on the East side of 
the island, on her voyage to Madras, 
whence she proceeded to Caicutta, 
which terminated her travels in Ludia, 
as she merely returned to the Coro- 
mandel coast in the begiuning of 
1811 to embark for England, where 
after touching at the Cape of Good 
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Hope and St. Helena, she arrived in 
the summer of the same year. 

From the above statement of her 
routes it will be percerved that, with 
the exception of Poonah and Cal- 
euita, the Journal describes only the 
country aud people immediately situ- 
ated on the coast. This fact, she 
thinks, wil! in some measure account 
for ber character of the natives being 
less favourable than that of sone 
other writers; ‘. aud most certainly 
she did not go far enough to meet 
with any of those renmaats of the 
age of gold, any of these combina- 
tiens of mnocence, benevolence, and 
voluptuous simplicity, with which the 
imaginations of some ingenious au- 
thors have peopled the cottages of 
the Hirdoos.” Making due allow- 
ance fer the difference between a peo- 
ple whose religion, -arts, habits of 
Feasouing, and votions of politeness, 
are so contrary to our own, a differ- 
ence as radical as their language or 
complexion, it was but natural to 
expect considerable variations from 
our standards of the morals, chari- 
ties, and the decencies of social life ; 
but the Authoress declares that the 
difference was greater than she found 
easy to reconcile to herself even by 
these considerations. In attempting 
the sketch, therefore, which she now 
exhibits of this singular people, she 
flatters herself that she shall afford 
her readers some entertainment, and 
even some motives for useful medila- 
tion toe the reflecting reader; “ and 
¥eitures to hope that she may, per- 
haps, contribute in some instances to 
direct the attention of those in whose 
hands so much of their destiny is 
placed, to the means of improving 
their moral and intellectual condition, 
as well as of securing them from po- 
litical or civil injuries.” ; 

The engravings for the illustration 
of this volume are generally executed 
in a masterly style; and the deline- 
ations are from ihe pencil of the Au- 
thoress, whose etchings of antiquities, 
at p. 55 and 159, demonstrate that she 
possesses the true spirit of drawing, 
thus guaranteeing the fidelity of the 
views. 

We observe a vein of cheerful vi- 
vacity throughout the Journal. The 
Authoress seems at ali times willing 
to be pleased ; and there are few of 
the scenes she describes in which we 
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should not willingly have partaken in 
her pleasure. 

At page 7 Mrs. Graham presents to 
her readers a Weautiful view of a 
Banian tree, remarkable for the pro- 
perty it possesses of sending fibres 
from its branches, which, reaching 
the earth, in due time take root, and 
thus form almost groves from one 
parent stem. 

** The banian is sacred, and is usually 
to be found near the Pagodas, as the 
Europeans cail the Hindoo temples. I 
have seen,” adds this lady, “ the natives 
walk round it, in token of respect, with 
their hands joined and their eyes fixed 
onthe ground. ‘They alse sprinkle it 
with red and yellow dust, and strew 
flowers before it; and it is common to 
see at its roots stones sculptured with 
the figures of some of the minor Hin- 
doo gods.” 

In speaking of the Fort of Bom- 
bay, the Auihoress repeats the mili- 
tary opinion of ils being too exten- 
sive for defence, if an European 
enemy should make a descent on the 
island: no part is bomb-proof; and 
the tall houses of the Natives within 
the walls, closely crowded together, 
are chiefly built of wood. 

“ The fort is dirty, hot, and disagree- 
able, particularly the quarter near the 
bazar gate, owing to the ruins of houses 
which were burnt down some time ago, 
and have never been removed; but new 
buildings are in many places rising on 
the broken fragments of the old, so that 
the streets are become so uneven, as to 
render it disagreeable, if not dangerous, 
for carriages to pass through them.” 

Considered in a national point of 
view, the dock-yard is the most im- 
portant and in-eresting object within 
the fort: at the period the Authoress 
was at Bombay, the Government had 
nearly completed a new dock, con- 
sisting of two basons, the inner one 
of which had then a 74 gun ship on 
the stocks. The old dock is described 
as still serviceable, though too short 
to receive the Blenheim for the re- 
pairs she required before her return 
to Europe. Captain Cooper, of the 
East india Company’s engineers, su- 
perintended the construction of the 
new dock, which is said to be com- 
plete and excellent in its kind: a 
steam-engine is allached to it for 
pumping it dry, as the depth is too 
great to exclude the tideat any season. 


“* Bombay is the only ‘place in the 
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East, where the rise of tide is sufficient 
to construct docks un a large scale; the 
highest spring-tides having never been 
known to be above 17 feet, and rarely 
more than 14. The docks are the Com- 
pany’s property, and the King pays a 
high monthly rent for every ship taken 
into them, Near them is the Castle, 
now used as an Arsenal; it belongs to 
the King; and the governor of Bombay 
is also styled the Governor of the King’s 
Castle of Bombay.” 

The harbour is crowded with ves- 
sels of all furms and nations, of which 
Mrs. Graham prefers the Arabian as 
the largest and finest of the foreign- 
ers. The articles of trade brought 
by the Arabs are horses, pearls, coffee, 
gums of various kinds, honey, and 
ghee, clarified butter,conveyed in lea- 
thern jars. From the Persian gulph 
are received dricd fraits, attar of 
roses, rose-water, tobacco, Schiraz 
wine ina limited quantity, with a few 
articles of curios 4 and luxury, as 
books, worked s.:ppers, and silk 
shawls. The principal export is raw 
cotton, chiefly the produce of the 
province of Guzerat, whence also 
they derive wheat, rice, and cattle, 
vessels of earthenware and metal for 
cooling liquors, cornelians, and other 
rare stones. 

“ The Laceadive and Maldive islands 
furnish the greatest quantity of cocoa 
nuts for oil and coier for cordage; and 
from the forests of Malabar are obtained 
various drugs and gums, particularly the 
Dammar, which is used here for all the 
purposes of piteb. In return for these 
things, we furnish British manufactures, 
particularly hardware, and a variety of 
Chinese articles, for which Bombay is 
the great depdt on this side of India.” 

Mrs. Graham and her sister were 
permitted to visit the harem of her 
Mussulman friend, the Cazy Shahab 
o’dien Mahary. In the lower part of 
his house they observed a number of 
Mussulmen seated, cross-legged, with 
cushions at their backs, in the differ- 
ent apartments, all of whom seemed 
so perfectly idle, as rarely even to 
speak, or to exercise their muscles 
sufficiently to put the betel into their 
mouths. Theascent tothe apartment 
of the women was by aladder, which 
is removed when not in use, to pre- 
vent the ladies from escaping. There 
they were received by the Cazy’s 
wife’s mother, a fine aged woman, 
dressed in white without ornaments. 
Shahab o’dien’s mother, and others 
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of his father’s widows, were first 
presented ; then Fatima, his wife, to 
whom the visit was intended; and, 
finaliy, his sisters, some of them fine 
lively young women. The whole of 
the party crowded round the strangers, 
to examine their dress and the mate- 
rials of which it was composed, and 
expressed their surprise at the ladies 
wearing so few oraaments ; bui, upon 
being told it was ihe custom of their 
nalive country, they replicd it was 
good. The room where they were 
received was about 20 feet square, 
and rather low; on each side of it 
were smaller rooms, most of them 
occupied by small beds, wiih white 
muslin curtains not particularly cleans 
hence the visitors were sensible of a 
closeness not very pleasaut in a warm 
climate. 

The dresses of the ladies were in 
general becoming. The aris of Fa- 
tima, her legs, aud neck, were cover- 
ed with chains and rings, and parti- 
cularly the fingers and toes, which 
were actually loaded with the latter 
ornament. A fillet of pearls adorned 
her head, some strings of which, 
passed different ways, secured the 
hair gathered in a knot behind. A 
cluster of coloured stones hung on 
her forehead, and these supported a 
large pearl, and small clusters of 
pearls were suspended at equal dis- 
tances round her face. 

“ Her ear-rings were very beautiful; 
but I do not,” adds Miss Graham, “ like 
the custom of boring the hem of the 
ear, and studding it all round with joys; 
nor could even Fatima’s beautiful face 
reconcile me to the nose jewel. Her large 
black eyes, the cheshme ahoo of the 
Eastern poets, were rendered more strik- 
ing by the black streaks with which 
they were adorned and lengthened out 
at the corners; and the palms of her 
hands, the soles of her feet, and her 
nails, were stained with hinna, a plant 
the juice of whose seed is of a deep red 
colour.” 

The manners of this lady appeared, 
to Mrs. Graham, to be modest, gentle, 
and indolent. When in her husband's 
presence, she neither speaks nor litts 
her eyes, and her movements seem 
under the express direction of the 
elder ladies of the harem. Fatima 
presented to her visitors fruit, 
sweetmeats, and perfumed sherbet. 
The sweetmeats were chiefly made of 
ghee, poppy-seeds, and sugar; some 
of these were tolerable, but others 
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put Mrs. Graham's politeness to a 
severe trial. Prepared as she was to 
expect little cultivation from Mussul- 
man ladies, she declares herself shock- 
ed to find them so totally destitute of 
mental improvement. 

“ They mutter their prayersy and 
some of them read the Koran, but not 
one in a thousand understands it. Still 
fewer can read their own language, or 
write at all; and the only work they do 
is a little embroidery. They thread 
beads, plait coloured threads, sleep, 
quarrel, make pastry, and chew betel, 
in the same daily round; and it is only 
at a death, a birth, or a marriage, that 
the monotony of their lives is ever in- 
terrupted.” 


Previous to her giving an account 
of her visit to Elephanta, Mrs. Gra- 
ham presents to her readers a brief 
but interesting sketch of the Hindoo 
mythology. A little before sunrise, 
at the time appointed for the excur- 
sion, the party embarked in their 
boat, and had the pleasure of seeing 
the advance of the day as it broke 
over the Malraita mountains, The 
wooded tops of Caranja and Elephania 
first became illuminated ; then Bom- 
bay, with the numerous forts and vil- 
lages. After rowing an hour they 
arrived at Elephanta, 2 mountain isle, 
with a double top wooded to the sum- 
mit. Opposite to the landing-place 
stands the enormous Elephant, carved 
in stone, from which the Portuguese 
named the islands it is new cracked 
and mutilated, and tradition aitri- 
butes these injuries to the Portuguese. 
The nalives call the island and a vil- 
lage ov it Gharipoori. The asvent of 
the hill is described as very romantic; 
and Mrs. Graham proceeds as follows: 


«© We came upon it (the cave) unex- 
pectedly ; and I confess that I never felt 
such a sensation of astonishment, as 
when the cavern opened upon me. At 
first it appeared all darkness ; while on 
the hill, above, below, and around, 
shrubs and flowers of the most brilliant 
hues were waving in the full sunshine. 
As I entered, my sight became gradually 
more distinct; and I was able to consi- 
der the wonderful chamber in which I 
stood. The entrance is 55 feet wide, its 
height is 18, and its length about equal 
with its width. It is supported by massy 
pillars carved in the solid rock ; the ca- 
pital of these resembles a compressed 
cushion bound with a fillet; the abacus 
is like a bunch of reeds supporting a 
beam, six of which run across the whole 


cave ; below the capital the column may 
be compared to a fluted bell, resting on 
a plain octagonal member placed on a 
die, on each corner of which sits Hanu- 
man Ganesa, or some of the other infe- 
rior gods.” 


Mrs. Graham then proceeds to de- 
scribe the sculptures minutely; and 
she illustrates her description by an 
etching, the work of her own hands, 
io which we have already done jus- 
tice. On comparing her own sketch 
with the cngravings im Niebuhr’s Tra- 
vels, she was satisfied ** that its re- 
semblance to the original is the most 
correct.” These unfortunate sculp- 
iures, so interesting and curious, have 
been, and are still, subject to constant 
injury. The bigoted zeal of the Por- 
tuguese became ungovernable, on 
viewing the wanderings of ignorant 
idolstry, even when produced by the 
chisel; and they wantonly destroyed 
the gods and temy'>s of India. Frag- 
meuts of statues “_ seattered on the 
floor; “ columns deprived of their 
bases are suspended from the parent 
roof; and others without capitals, 
and sometimes split in two, threaten 
to leave the massy hill that covers 
them without support.” In addition 
to this, it is customary for visitors lo 
eut their names in the stone, and 
those who have less indusiry paint 
them. 

An evening encampment of a party 
of which the Authoress was one, is 
described with much spirit. The tents 
stood on the bank of a stream (that 
bore evident marks of being a torrent 
during the monsoon) under the deep 
shade of wide-spreading banians. 

“ Immediately facing us,” continues 
Mrs. Graham, “ a troop of Brinjarees 
had taken up their residence for the 
night. These people travel from one 
end of India to the other, carrying salt, 
grain, and asafeetida, almost as neces- 
sary to the natives as salt. They are 
never molested by any army. I have seen 
at least 500 bullocks belonging to one 
troop. You can imagine nothing more 
picturesque than our station: the. Brin- 
jarees’ fires were reflected in the stream 
between us; and our own hamauls in 
about a dozen different parties, were 
cooking their food along the bank, while 
at a little distance some of our people 
were keeping up a blaze with straw, te 
keep the flies from the horses; the 
bright light from which falling on our 
tents illuminated them while the under- 
branches of the trees remaining in sha- 
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dow formed a striking and beautiful 
contrast.” 

Mrs. Graham, feeling herself much 
indisposed, was recommended to take 
ashort voyage for the recovery of 
her health: accordingly, she embark- 
ed for Ceylon on head of a country 
ship 800 tons burthen. In this vessel 
she seemed as much embarrassed, as 
if she had never before been at sca: 
the only Europeans on board were 
the captain, three officers, and the 
surgeon: the crew consisted wholly 
of Lascars; and the guoners and 
quarter-masters were Secunnics, or In- 
dian Portuguese. 

As much has lately been said re- 
specting the building of ships in India, 
it may be acceptable to our readers 
to know the following particulars : 

* The ship is built of Teak wood, 
which lasts much longer than oak; it 
does not shrink, so that little caulking 
is required; and it contains so much 
oil, that the iron bolts and nails driven 
inte it do not rust; it is however incon- 
veniently heavy.” 

The masts are made of Poon, a 
lighter wood than the Teak, but 
heavy compared to the species of Pine 
used for this purpose in Europe. The 
Coier rope, of which the rigging is 
composed, is manufactured from the 
Cocoa-nut husk steeped till the woody 
part is decayed, “ when the fibres 
are beaten, washed, and laid by hand, 
as they are too stiff to be spun.” 

“The coier rope is very strong, and 
does not shrink; fresh water rots it, so 
that the standing rigging is served over 
with wax-cloth and hempen yarn; but 
salt water preserves it, and coier cables 
are found to answer particularly well.” 

Of the modern public buildings in 
India none enters into a comparison 
with the Government-house at Cal- 
cutta, erected by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, which is a palace that would 
do bonour to aa European Sovereign. 
A rustic basement with arcades forms 
the first story. The building is of the 
lonic order; on the North there is a 
handsome portico, to which a flight of 
steps ascend; and under these, car- 
riages are driven to the entrance. On 
the South there is a circular co- 
lonnade with a dome. The four 
wings of the structure are conuecjed 
with thecentre by semicircular sweeps, 
the passages in which are so contrived 
as to couse a draft of air, let the wind 
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blow from whence it may. The wings 
contain the private apartmests; and 
in the North-east angle is the council- 
room, decorated, like the famil 
breakfast and dinner rooms, with 
portraits. The two principal rooms 
ia the centre Mrs. Graham describes 
as the handsomest she has seen; the 
lower is paved with dark grey mar- 
ble, and the columns of Chunam 
might be mistaken for Parian marble. 
**Above the hall-is the ball-room, 
floored with dark polished wood 
and supported by lonic pillars of 
white chunam. Both these fine rooms 
are lighted by a profusion of cut- 
glass lustres suspended from the 
painted ciclings.” 

We have now, perhaps, sufficiently 
proved, that Mrs. Graham has claims 
on the favour of the publick, and 
shall not anticipate the further plea- 
sure which a perusal of ber work will 
afford. 


41. Poems on several Occasions. By 
Edward Lord Thurlow. The Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged. @vex 
pp. 240. White, Cochrane, and Co. 


THIS clegant Volume is a new im- 
pression of the “ Verses” reviewed 
in Part |. p. 413 “ considerably en- 
larged” in the Part bearing the title of 
“Sylva, or several Copies of Verses ;* 
which now contains 62 distinct arti- 
cles, formed principally on the model 
which the Noble Bard’s Advertisement 
will most satisfactorily explain : 


“ In presenting this Volume to the 
publick, l am far from supposing that the 
£ Poems’ contained in it, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a very few, deserve 
that appellation : but I have calledthem 
so, in compliance with the ordinary 
usage. I am also sensible, that they 
are not written either in the style or 
language of the present day; a fault, if 
it be one, which has had its origin in 
the constant delight with which I have 
perused the older Writers. Ithink, in- 
deed, that our Poetry has been conti- 
nually declining since the days of Mil- 
ton and Cowley, always excepting from 
that censure the great name of Chatter- 
ton ; and that the golden age of our 
language is in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth: believing Shakspeare to be the 
greatest master of our poetical speech, 
and Sir Philip Sidney of our prose. 
do not, however, presume to think that 
my compositions have any alliance with 
those great Authors: they are for the 
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most part mere exercises of verse; yet 

I refuse not to myself the hope (if the 

age be not too late) that I may yet pro- 

duce a Poem, which shall not be deemed 

unworthy to be honoured with approba- 

tion. THURLOW. 
Hondon, August 30th, 1813.” 


The Additions consist principally of 
Songs, Sonnets, and Imitations of the 
Greek and Roman Pcets; several of 
which are beautifully characteristic 
of the Author's ingenuous mind. 


A specimen or two shall be given. 
. On Mr. Tonp's Edition of SPensER. 


“Two hundred years the circling 
World has roll’d, 
I’ th’ endless ocean of enlighten'd space, 
Her pure allotted path, from earthly 
mould fgrace : 
Since thy great mind fled upto heav’nly 
Disdaining this low stage, and empire 
base, 
Unliken’d Spenser; in her perfect flight 
Achieving with brave toil her native 
ace, 
And greedy hope of angelick delight : 
Yet could net Time, with his unceasing 
might, 
Most patient, but most fearful enemy, 
Do aught ’gainst thee, but throw some 
little slight 
Upon thy verse, vow'd to Eternity : 
Topp saw the wrong, then clear’d with 
golden pen [men!’” 
Thy faultless charter, to th’ applause of 


The Third Elegy of the Third Book of 
TiBULLuS, 

«* What profit to have fill’'d the’ heav'n 
with vows, [{cense : 

And endless prayer sent up in frankin- 

Not,from the threshold of a marble ‘house, 

To walk abroad, conspicuous for expense: 

Not that my bulls should many acres 
cleave, Fplay: 

And weighty harvests the kind land dis- 

But that with thee, Newra, } should live, 

Agd in thy bosom find my age decay : 

Till, fore d, the full pre-measur’d light 
discharg'd, 

Naked in the Lethéan boat I go: 

For what avails, t have pond’rous geld 
enlarg d, 

Or that fat fields a thousand oxen plow ? 

What can a dome, on Phrygian columns 
rais'd, 

Of thine, O Tenarus, or Carystos thine ? 

Where orchards for the sacred groves are 
prais'd, [marble shine, 

Where beams of gold, and floors of 

What can the shell by th’ Erythrean 
Stas, 

Or wool, in Sidon’s softest purple dyed ? 

Or what the people else admire? In these 
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By riches not the minds of men, and cares 
Are sooth'd; for Fortune ever sits the 


higher: [shares ; 
Happy with thee a poor estate who 
But without thee Kings’ gifts I not desire. 
O snowy light, which makes thee ours 
again ! 
O beauteous day, to me fer ever dear! 
But for that sweet return if vows are vain, 
Aud the God listens with averted ear, 
Not kingdoms, nor the golden Lydian 
flood, [charm : 
Ner riches of the boundless world can 
Be others great; be mine the better good, 
To fold a tender wife without alarm, 
Saturnia, come, to my soft vows reply; 
And come, O Cypria, in thy foamy shell: 
But if the tristful Sisters this deny, 
Who draw the threads, and who the 
future tell; 
Me to vast rivers, and the gloomy lake, 
Let Oreus, rich in slothful water, take. 


Lord Thurlow’s elegant “ Lines on 
beholding Mr. Dent's Library in 
Hertford-street” have already appear- 
ed in Part 1. of this Volume, p. 462. 


42. A Reprint of the Statistical Account 
of the Town and Parish of Thurso, in 
Scotland, and of the Parish of Agha- 
boe, in breland. With a short Fntro- 
duction, containing a Plan for the 
Arrangement of the Statistical Account 
of Ireland. 8vo, pp. 90. 


IN a short Introduction to this very 
interesting Pawphiet (not printed, we 
believe, sor sale, but disiributed gra- 
tuitously to the Parochial Clergy of 
Ireland) Mr. Mason thus unfolds his 
intended plan of publication: 

“ The interest which the design of 
publishing a Statistical Aceount of Ire- 
land bas excited, and the manner in 
which the Clergy bave marked their 
approbation of it by their numerous and 
valuable communications, joined to the 
great importance and ultimate value of 
the measure, have rendered it the duty 
of the individual who has undertaken 
the inquiry, to spare no troubie or ex- 
pence on his part, which may tend toe 
the completion of the publication in a 
manner suitable to the subject and the 
aids which he has received.—Having, in 
this view, addressed bimself to Sir John 
Sinclair, the author of such inquiries 
in Great Britain, be has, under the guid- 
ance of that experienced writer, deter- 
mined, for the better elucidation of the 
subject, to exhibit models to the several 
gentlemen, who have been requested to 
send in accounts of their respective pa- 
rishes ; which mode of proceeding the 
patriotic and enlightened Baronet res 
commends in the following words: * The 
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circulation of Queries is, in general, the 
best means ofextracting information; but 
in many cases it may be of equal advantage 
to exhibit models ; a plan which I found 
had an excellent effect, as it gave them 
[the Clergy of Scotland] at once a com- 
plete idea of the nature and utility of the 
inquities, to which their attention was 
éirected.,—A variety of models was then 
pointed out, selected from among the 
Statistical Accounts of Scotland, of which 
the account of the town and parish of 
Thurso, from its great imtrinsic ment, 
had very early attracted the attention of 
the individual conducting this inquiry. 
it appears te have been formed under 
the eye of the author of the Scotch Sta- 
tistical Accounts, and seems to be the 
result of his matuted experience in the 
progress of the work: it is therefore 
hoped that it will be considered as a 
model well calculated for drawing up 
the Statistical Accoust of any district ;— 
under which impression it has been se- 
fected for re-publication, and is now 
presented to the Clergy of Ireland for 
their perusal and consideration.—Toge- 
ther with the foregoing opinions com- 
sunicated by Sir Jehn Sinclair, he was 
pleased, in the kindest manner, to offer 
bis assistance to the present undertak- 
ing; and having at the same time drawn 
the attention of the Compiler of the 
irish Statistical Accounts to the general 
report of the agricultural state and po- 
litical circumstances of Scotland, it bas 
been considered advisable te make the 
following extracts from that work, for 
the purpose of shewing the nature and 
value of such inquiries as the present. 

* Various attempts have been made, to 
improve the state of political society, 
in different countries, and at different 
times, sometimes by beneficent sove- 
reigns, or by well-intentiened ministers, 
who wished to ameliorate the conditiou 
of the people whom they governed; and 
at other times by philosophers or politi- 
eal writers, who formed systems in their 
closets, founded en mere speculation, 
and hence rarely capable of being ever 
carried inte effect. Indeed, the failure 
of these attempts is not to be wondered 
at. As well might an ignorant and pre- 
éumptuous individual attempt to build 
a lofty and splendid edifice, without 
any real knowledge of the materials of 
which it ought to be composed, or the 
“Jeast acquaintanee with architecture, as 
the ingenious Philosopher, secluded 
from the scenes of active liie, could 
pretend to form a system calculated for 
the practical improvement or the solid 
advantage, of a populous and industrious 
Nation.—Nor does it appear that even 
those benevolept rulers, who, without 
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possessing the requisite information, en- 
deavoured to ameliorate the situation of 
those whom they governed, have been 
much more successful. Indeed, how 
could it be expected that they should 
succeed, unless they had previously 
made those minute and extensive inqui- 
ries, without which they must remain 
in the dark, and their efiorts would pro- 
bably become mischievous, instead of 
beneficial? Without a knowledge of 
facts, as a basis for any intended alter- 
ation in the laws, or in the political es- 
tablishment of a nation, it is impossible 
to judge whether any change that may 
be breught about, would not be injuri- 
ous, or at least useless, instead of bei 
advantageous to the community. It is 
obvious, that no individual can ration- 
ally undertake to improve his landed 
property, without knowing its extent, 
the soil of which it consists, the number 
of farmers by whom it is occupied, the 
state of the buildings erected on it, the 
crops which it is capable of producing, 
the best means of cultivating it, &c. In 
the same manner no Government can 
improve a country, or ameliorate the 
condition of its inhabitants, without en- 
tering into minute inquiries of a similar 
nature, for the purpose of at least re- 
moving all ebstacles to improvement. 
Indeed, what is a country but a great 
estate? And the same general princi- 
ples, as the celebrated Sully has ably 
maintained, which are applicable to the 
improvement of the one, must necessa~ 
rily be calculated to promote the inter- 
ests and happiness of the other.’ 

“In determining the plan upon which 
the Statistical Account of Ireland should 
finally appear before the publick, some 
difficulties have occurred, arising princi- 
pally from an anxious wish to render the 
work as popular as is consistent with 
utility, both with the publick iu general 
and the respected individuals who have 
given it their support and assistance.— 
While there are many who are ardent 
admirers of the Statistical work for 
Seouand, and the judicious plan upon 
which it has been founded, considering 
it the best mode of eliciting a specifi¢ 
detail of facts, and of giving, though in 
a dry yet in ao authoritative shape, the 
desired informatioa; there are others 
who think that the present work woild 
possess more attractions, and assume 
more the character of an historic record, 
if the writers of returns were not to be 
cramped by the restraints, which are 
the necessary consequence of adbering 
in their answers too closely to the que- 
ries ; — and ohject to * the descriptions 
being threwn into the shape of a dry 
journal, apd compelled to partake of the 
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inelegance which necessarily attends a 
mere catechetical inquiry.’ 

“ After having maturely considered 
these different opinions, a middle course 
has suggested itself, agreeably to which 
it is intended to arrange the returns 
now preparing for publication. The 
Compiler of this work professes to form 
a book more calculated for utility than 
amusement. Its value will consist in 
being a great body of local information, 
collected by men of learning and genius, 
who possess the good sense to select, and 
the talents to communicate, useful facts 
for the benefit of their country. A work 
of this nature, so important in its ob- 
Ject and comprehensive in its design, can 
only be consulted as a bouk of reference, 
jn the arrangement of which, the faci- 
lity of affording information should be 
considered as a primary object. A divi- 
sion of the subject-matter of each re- 
turn into a uniform series of beads or 
chapters appears, therefore, to be indis- 
pensably necessary ; and in the discus- 
sion of the respective articles assigned 
to each chapter, it is also desirable to 
observe a consecutive uniformity, with- 
out, however, imposing any other re- 
straint upon the respective writers, 
whose embellishment of the subject 
treated of may be adopted with consi- 
derable utility and effect, under each 


respective head, agreeably to the pre- 
scribed order.—A classification of the 
subject, pursuant to the following ar- 
Tangement, is accordingly submitted, as 
most likely to secure throughout the 


whole work the objects desired. Iu this 
view each return will be thrown into 
twelye heads or chapters, as below spe- 
ecified, which will comprehend the sub- 
stance of the queries formerly trans- 
mitted, blended with the details speci- 
fied in Sir John Sinclair's Analysis. Both 
Queries and Analysis are now reprinted, 
and the several articles numbered, for 
the sake of being referred to, in explain- 
ing the classification of the present 
plan, and shewing the head under which 
each of the articles has been placed :— 
and in the view of more fully explaining 
the writer's meaning, the Account of 
the Parish of Aghaboe, after being fram- 
ed according ta the foregoing plan, is 
now reprinted: this account will also 
shew, that an inland parish, not abound- 
ing with many of the usual statistical 
objects, may yet be made to afford’ plea- 
eure and information. 
PLAN. 

«* A map or sketch of the parish, if it 
ean be conveniently formed, 

«J. The name of the parish, ancient 
and modern, its situation, extent and 


division, climate and topographical de- 
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scription —Ths head is to comprehend 
the answers to the original queries from 
No. 1, te No. 10, inclusive; and also the 
Jirst six articles and Nes. 32 and 33 of 
Sir John Sinclair’s Analysis. 

** II, Mines, minerals, and all other 
natural productions.—This head is to 
comprehend the answers to No. 13, of the 
original queries, and to Nos. 53, 54, and 
55 of the Analysis. 

** 11]. Modern buildings both public 
and private, including towns, villages, 
gentlemen’s seats, inus, &c,—the roads, 
scenery, and superficial appearance of 
the parish.—This head is to comprehend 
the answers to No. 13 of the original 
queries, and to Nos. 28, 30, 31, 46, 47 
and 48, of the Analysis. 

* IV. Antient buildings, consisting of 
monastic and castellated ruins, monu- 
ments and inscriptions, or other remains 
of antiquity.—This head is te compre- 
hend the answers to the latter part of No. 
12 of the original queries, and to No. 
37 of the Analysis. 

“«V. Present and former state of po- 
pniation, the food, fuel, and general 
appearance, mode of living and wealth 
of the inhabitants, diseases and instances 
of longevity.— This head is to comprehend 
the answers to Nos. 14 and 15 of the ori- 
ginal queries, and to Nos. 7, 8, 29, 38, 
41, 42, 43, 44, and 45 of the Analysis. 

“VI. The genius and dispositions of 
the poorer classes, their language, man- 
ners and customs, &c. — This head is to 
comprehend the answers to Nos. 20, 21, 
and 22 of the original queries, and te 
Nos. 60 and 61 of the Analysis. 

“ VII. The education and employ- 
ment of their children, schools, state 
of learning, public libraries, &c. collec- 
tion of Irish MSS, or historical docu- 
ments relating to Ireland.—This head is 
to comprehend the answers to Nos 23, 24, 
and 25 of the original queries, and to No, 
40 of the Analysis. 

** VIII. State of the religious esta- 
blishment, mode of tithes, parochial 
funds, and records, &c.—TJhis head is 
to comprehend the answers to part of No. 
12, relative to Churches, &c. of the origi- 
nal queries, and to Nos. 36, 37,39, and 
58 of the Analysis. 

“ IX. Modes of agriculture, crops, 
stocks of cattle, rural implements, chief 
proprietors’ names, and average value 
of land, prices of labour, fairs and 
markets, &c.—This head is to compre- 
hend the answers to Nos. 16, 18 and 19 
of the original queries, and from No.9 
to 23, and from No. 49 to 52 all inclue 
sive, of the Analysis, 

“ X. Trade and manufactures, coms 
merce, navigation and shipping, freight, 
&c.— This head is to comprehend the an- 

mwers 
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awers to Nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, and 35 
of the Analysis. 

« XI. Natural curiosities, remarkable 
eccurrences, and eminent men.—This 
head is to comprehend the answers to No. 
56 of the Analysis. 

“ XII. Suggestions for improvement ; 
and means for the meliorating the situa- 
tion of the people.—This head is to com- 
prehend the answers to Nos. 59, 62, and 
63 of the Analysis. 

“* APPENDIX. 

*¢ Consisting of statistical tables, con- 
taining the value of the stock and an- 
nual produce of the parish, &c. &c. 

“ The Compiler of this work is happy 
in being enabled to gratify the public 
anxiety with an early publication of the 
first volume, which he hopes to have 
completed by Michaelmas, within one 
year from the date of his first circular 
letters and queries. This volume will 
contain the Statistical Account of thirty- 
eight parishes [which are enumerated] ; 
and the Compiler cannot pass by the 
present opportunity of returning his 
grateful acknowledgment to the several 
gentlemen, by whose prompt and valu- 
able communications, together with the 
facilities which have been so liberally 
afforded him im the transmission of the 
various documents, he bas been enabled 
to make such rapid progress towards the 
completion of a work, which must ne- 
eessarily convey more general informa- 
tion respecting the internal state of this 
country, than any other that has been 
yet attempted in Ireland,” 


We shall resume this article at the 
earliest opportunity ; aud are glad, ia 
the mean time, to see the following 
information in the last page: 

* The Clergy having, with an alacrity 
that does them the greatest honour, 
supplied materials fur the 2d and 3d vo- 
lumes of this extensive work, the Pub- 
lick may expect that they will be ready 
for delivery early in the ensuing spring.” 


43. An Inquiry, concerning the Author 
of the Letters of Junius; in which it 
is proved, by internal, as well as by 

’ direct and satisfactory Evidence, that 
they were written by the late Right 
Hen. Edmund Burke. By John Roche, 
Esq. an Honorary Member, and for- 
merly President, of the Royal Physical 
Seciety of Edinburgh, &c. 8ve. pp. 294. 
Carpenter. ; 

agree with this intelligent Io- 
vestigator, that *‘ very few questions 
of literary history have ever excited 
so much public interest and curiosity, 
as that which relates to the discovery 
of the Author of Junius;” and the 
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Publick are obliged to Mr. Roche 
for the great attention which he has 
paid to this subject. 

By several very plausible argu- 
ments deduced from circumstantial 
evidence, these famous Letters are 
attributed to Mr. Burge. The strong- 
est of those circumstances (iike that 
which gives the credit to Dr. Francis, 
see Part 1. p. 640.) is the similarity of 
style in some of that Right Honour- 
able Gentleman’s avowed publica- 
tions. But we must still hesitate on 
this point; though acksowledging 
that at the period of their first ap- 
pearanee (a period we well remember) 
we felt much disposed to consider Mr. 
Burke and Junius to be alter et idem. 

It should be recollected, however, 
that the writings of Mr. Burke, on 
which Mr. Roche more especially 
founds his hypothesis, appeared many 
years after the Letters of Junius were 
in every one’s hands; and Mr. Burke, 
as many others did, might in some 
degree have formed his political style 
of writing on that celebrated model, 
Ove thing we happen technically to 
know (particularly in the Thoughis om 
the Causes of the present Discontents, 
and the Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol, ) 
that Mr. Burke's alterations at the 
press were innumerable. Heexamined 
every proof-sheet three or four times; 
and every time the language was cut 
to pieces —so thai, finally, not half of 
the words which were in the original 
MS. appeared in the finished pamph- 
lets. ‘This does not quite accord with 
his having sent, 20 years before, Let. 
ters in MS. (written on the spur of the 
occasion) completely corrected for 
the press. —Yet, after all, it must be 
acknowledged that Mr. Roche has 
made out a sironger case than avy 
preceding Writer on the subject. 


44. A Metrical History of England; or 
Recollections in Rhyme, of some of the 
most prominent Features in eur Na 
tional Chronology, frem the Landing of 
Julius Cesar, to the Commencement of 
the Regency in 1812. By Thomas 
Dibdin, Author of “* The Jew and the 
Doctor,” &c. The Authorities from 
Hume, &c. with characteristic ota- 
tions, illustrative Annotations, yc. Q 
volumes, 8vo. Longman and Co. 
THE work before us is an eccentrie 

flight of a branch of an eccentric 

stock. The Dibdins, father and sons, 
have long been known to the publick 


as the writers of an easy familiar ~ 
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of verse, which abounds in puns aud 
whimsical aberrations from esta- 
bdlished rules in poetry; and the sire 
io particular has produced a greater 
number of superior ballads relating 
to seamen and their peculiarilies, than 
the whole of his contempuraries col- 
lectively. 

As the plan and idea of the publi- 
cation seems quite original, it will be 
vain to attempt a criticism by a com- 

sarison with any on the History of 
Sngland which have preceded if. 

The Author, in a dedication to 
George and Joseph Ranking, esquires, 
speaks of his performance as a baga- 
telle ; which, if permitted to occupy 
a place in their parlour-windows, will 
obiain a similar reflected respecta- 
bility to that conferred upon himself 
by their unaffected kindness. Mr. 
Dibdia pays these gentiemen a high 
compliment as to the mode of educa- 
tion adopted in their families, which 
he cons‘ders as a guarantee to a large 
circle that nothing immoral or invi- 
dious can pervade a work admitted 
under their roof; and, supposing that 
the Author’s name should create a 
suspicion of their having patronised 
nonsense, it will be anticipated as of 
a very harmless description. He next 
remiuds his patrons, that the attempt 
is intended to inform the minds of 

outh, which, he remarks, have been 
oennaie indelibly impressed by a 
song, an epigram, ora distich. The 
hiat whence the work originated was 
derived from Mr. Collins's ballad of 
the “ Chapter of Kings;” “ with an 
humble endeavour to vary the style, 
as the colour of circums:ances to be 
depicted in each reign might seem to 
require; and, from the presumption 
that a narralive alternately relieved 
by acomic song, a tragic tale, or an 
irregular poem, might impress on 
some juvenile memories a species of 
index to the voluminous Inbours of 
genuine Historians.” Aware of the 
critical ordeal to which all prodac- 
tions of the British press are subject, 
Mr. Dibdia ventures to anticipate the 
analyzation of the Metrical History 
of England; bul his anticipations are 
ali ia the strain of condemnation, and 
seem aimed at the wani of candour to 
be expected from Reviewers. 

The following is the best of the 
six supposed extracts: 

“ The cacotthes scribendi hath attained 
its acma, The Author in his ofium sine 
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dignitate hath scribbled certain lines, 
tant pis for his readers (should he have 
any), and tant micux for the pastry~ 
cooks and trunk-makers, seeing he hath 
published them. Although short, its 
tediousness makes it un ouvrage de 
longue haleine never to be prescribed by 
critical doctors as puyns Lergeov, or men- 
tal physic. We seek not to break a 
butterfly on the wheel; but the title- 
page, dd captandum vulgus, is merely 
intended Wugis addere pondus, and pro- 
mises too much. We may say with the 
Italians, Ogni medaglio ha il suo reverse, 
or with the Spaniards, 4viendo pregonada 
vino venden vinugre; in short — Partu- 
riunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus,” 

Mr. Dibdin professes to feel much 
humility, but not quite so much as 
Cumberland’s Belcour; and he is so 
little desireus to encounter public 
comment, that, were it not for cer- 
tain duties, his intrusions would 
quickly and permanently cease; at 
the same time he assures his patrons, 
that if he could ensure a moiety of 
the sum to be received for the publi- 
cation, the same sum would have 
prevented the address to them, by the 
suppression of his work; “ and who 
knows,” he continues, “ but some 
public-spirited deplorer of the dearth 
of modern genius, after this declara- 
tion, may treat with me for the copy- 
right of a future threatened produe- 
tion, on the principle of paying a 
vociferous ballad-singer or music- 
grinding annoyance, to quit your 
door?” Whatever his reception in 
this form may be, he concludes with 
hoping his intentions will not be ar- 
raigned. 

We are thus informed of the plan 
and arrangement of the Mctrical His- 
tory of England ; of which many may 
disapprove: but the mteation of the 
Author standing on very. different 
ground, the majority of his readers 
may applaud his motives, and patro- 
nize the work, as calculated to allure 
a youthful miod towards the arduous 
study of the history of his native 
country. 

We select a few specimens from 
various parts of the work, by which 
its style and usefuluess may be justly 
appreciated. 

Mr. Dibdin declares in the Intro- 
duction : 

“ At humble distance from Apollo's 
shrine, [dark, 

A wandering minstrel seeks it in. the 
And, all unworthy ef the flame <~ 
Poet 
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‘That warms his betters, asks but for a 
spark : 

Fain would he soar, as mounts the matin 
lark, 

But for a Pegasus who ne’er, God wot, 

Had wings to bear him up beyond the 
mark 

Of sluggish walk, or jolting doggrel trot; 

Yet drive this jade he must, tho’ faith, 
he’d rather not. 


After alluding to the customs of the 
antient Britons, and some ludicrous 
lines on their painting their bodies, 
and introducing an Antient British 
love-song, Mr. Dibdin says, 

** Such were our ancestors, or such I’ve 
sung them, 
Till Vent, Vii, Vict, came among them, 
No Nelson on the well-defended Main 
Was there, to beat the Roman back 
again; [names 
No Abercrombie; but — the ecvuntless 
Of heroes, who have wrapt their fleet in 
flames, [those 
O’erpower the Muse : Ah, had the least of 
Been placed between Britannia and her 
foes ; 
Cesar had prov’d a baffled, beaten fool, 
Had fied with foul dishonour from our 
shore; [more, 
Nor had J, and some thousand dunces 
Been, through his Commentaries, whipt 
at school.” 


“ Times were never so bad as at 
present” is contradicted by our Au- 
thor, as follows: 

“ Ye gentlemen of England who criticise 
the times, 

Tho’, Heaven knows, they must be rather 
better than these rliymes, 

Give ear unto my narrative, and it will 
plainly shew, 

That things were ten times worse almost 
two thousand years ago,” 

The first acts of the Saxons in Eng- 
land are thus whimsically and fully 
described ; 


“ The Saxons once well settled, sent, by 
dozens, {cousins : 
For brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and 
Call’d this the sweetest island under 
heaven, 
And splis one little Kingdom into seven.” 
The sketch of the life of Alfred is 
poetical, and presents a pleasing idea 
of Mr. Dibdin’s turn of mind : 
* His first-built Navy taught us how to 
sweep, ° [deep : 
With flag triumphant, the subservient 
His Excrisu Jury, form’d in happiest 
hour, [pow’r: 
Still guards the innocent from Jawless 
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His battles were, as our traditions fix, 

(Successful most) in number fifty-six. 

Yet let not here our admiration cease : 

Tho’ fam’d in war, he lov’dand cherish’d 
peace, 

His aim in battle sought no other plan 

But to convince, thea bless, his fellows 
man! 

Thy venerable turrets, Oxford, rose 

From — who, unsubdued by fiercest 
oes, 

Was great alike in danger and repose. 

se ~ ae Christian worth com- 
in’ 

Their vast effects in one eapacious mind. 

Replete with Sout, the Monarch stood 
alone, 

And built, on Freedom’s basis, England's 
throne. 

A legislator, parent, warrior, sage, 

He died ‘ the tight of a benighted age.” 

Bede and Orosius, historians grave, 

A Saxon dress the studious Sov’reign gave: 

Boethius, too, our tongue he taught to 
speak, 

And sop’s morals from theic native 
Greek. 

Of thirty years in which the land be 
sway’d, [made ; 

Not one elaps’d but some good laws he 

And proved, as grateful pens record, 

There never yet was Britain’s lord, 

Who better knew to rule, or better was 
obey’d.” 

We conclude our extracts with the 
Author’s loyal lines on the Marriage 
of our present worthy Sovereign, the 
now vahappy victim of the most 
dreadful of human maladies! 

**In wedlock, hard (you'll own) the fate- 
of Kings, 

Debarr'd the meanest subject’s right, 
free choice; 

Fore’d to aecept what state-convenience 
brings, 

And haply mourn while all around rejoicet 

Not so our George, biess’d by the pow’rp 
above [love, 

With a free, brave, and gen’rous people’s 

To yield bim happiness without alloy, 

Kind Fortune, for the munarch’s joy, 

Brings Charlotte in propitious hour, 

To soothe the toils of state and power: 

Brings Charlotte, drest in Hymen's soft- 
est smiles, 

To bless the Ruler of the British isles; 

To share that bappy Sovereign’s throne, 

Who found the Nation’s choice his own, 

Ah! think how many years have prov'd 

How worthy him the bride he lov'd; ~ 

Ah, think how many years have flown, 

While Time's true test bids Envy own 

Charlotte 2s Queen, as mother, friend, 
and wife, 

The pride of public, as of private life !” 

40. On 
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45. On National Education, by George 
Ensor, esq. Author of “ National Go- 
ver t, Independent Man, and Prin- 
ciples of Morality.” 

THE contents of this yolume are 
thus arranged. 

“© Defence of National Education; 
the Spartan Education; the Athenian 
Education ; the Persian Education; the 
Chinese Education; concerning Endow- 
ed Schools of various descriptions in 
England and {Ireland ;- concerning the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin; the bad effects of Incorporated 
Academies, of Boards, and vf the Pen- 
sions and Patronage of King’s Ministers 
and Legislatures, to Learning, Liberty, 
and Truth; National Education should 
not be established by Law; General ob- 
servations on the object and means of 
National Education.” 





Longman, vo. 


From the above bili of fare, so com- 
prehensive in its articles, surely Mr. 
Ensor bas a fair chance of gratifying 
some of his resders, though, on a 
subject so warmly contested by the 
publick, he cannot expect to please 
them all. We already find that there 


are two distinct plans of general in- 
struction before the Nation, one pa- 
tronized by the Established Church, 


and the other introduced by a Quaker: 
hence we term them plans for general 
education; as, though the former has 
the strongest claim to that of National, 
it cannot be correcily applied, as the 
Legislature bas not enforced its adop- 
tion. Indeed, the avowed hostility of 
the two parties augurs vo favourable 
result to either. 

Mr. Ensor ivforms the publick in a 
note, p. 1. that he bad originally in- 
tended to make the tract on National 
Education the principal article in the 
second division of his ** Scheme for 
National Government ;” but, finding 
it enlarge beyond his expectations, 
and thinking that many would feel 
inclined to read a treatise on popular 
education, who want either leisure or 
assiduity to read a commentary on 
laws and judicature, he published this 
portion of his work in a separate 
form. After deducing many argu- 
ments in favour of Natioual Educa- 
tion from aniient authoritics, Mr. 
Ensur proceeds to combat what he 
conceives to be moderu unfounded 
es. He inquires how the fa- 

orious as a body can by possibiliiy 
** find leisure to excel in knowledge 
those wko may devote their whole 
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time to its acquisition? What can 
the poor effect, with their utmost assi- 
duity, opposed and obstructed by 
their necessities, against the rich, who 
have all things at command? It is 
true the rich may sink ; but how are 
the poor to rise, except by an over- 
bearing force of genius? which is 
so far from affecting whole bodies of 
men, that it is rare in the extreme: 
aman of geoius marks an era in the 
world.” He adds, that to suppose 
improvement in learning amongst the 
class in question is also to suppose a 
similar and progressive improvement 
in the higher classes, as accustomed 
pre-eminence would impel them not 
to lose their habitual distinction. 
Thus, to advance one order would 
forward another, “as wave impels 
wave ;” and the whole body must 
necessarily increase in general estima- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 
He ridicules the idea that the educa- 
tion of the people would lead them 
to spurn their superiors; and com- 
pares this position with the accusation 
Xenophon says the enemies of virtue 
and shilesepley made against Socrates: 
“That he taught young men to de- 
spise their parents, because he per- 
suaded them he could make them 
wiser than their parents.” 

Mr. Ensor speaks with much con- 
tempt of the writers who espouse the 
Opinion that manifold dangers would 
encompass the Government, were the 
ability to read and write geverally 
enjoyed by the people. 

*< 1f the Government be vicious, it 
should be amended: if the Government 
be equitable, and it be attacked ; by what 
perversity of reason does any one assumé 
that the majority will misjudge, or, 


judging rightly, act in opposition to 


their better judgment, and thus, to their 
own capital loss, sin against conviction ? 
If some citizens transgress, by language. 
or acts, in any state where the laws are 
good, and their administration just, no 
insurrection, no tumult, no riot of any 
consequence, agitates the land, no man 
is put in fear—the hand of power is not 
raised higher—the law takes its course ; 
and the strength of the Constitution 
absorbs or expels those peccant humours, 
which rather manifest rude health than 
any disease in the system.” 

Our Readers are now in possession 
of the Author's sentiments and part 
of bis arguments on this head, whick 
we leave ia theic hands to approve of 
condcima. 

It 
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It may be amusing to peruse and 
estimate by refiection the modes of 
education adopted by various nations 
of antiquity; and from them modern 
nations might adopt useful hints: but 
let us beware of attempting to model 
Britons after any particular class of 
studies, as we have habits peculiar to 
ourselves, the result of rational free- 
dom, unknown at the periods alluded 
to, and to almost the whole of the 
world at present. 

Under the division of Endowed 
Schools of various descriptions, much 
informatien is given respecting those 
in Ireland, a subject which has re- 
cently been agitated in the Legisla- 
fure.—With respect to Schools of the 
same description in England, Mr. En- 
sor rests his opinions upon what has 
been advanced on the subject by 
Messrs. Howard, Colquhoun, &c. 
observing, 

As to Schools in England of a minor 
description,the neglect of Masters is per- 
haps not less excessive than in those of 
Ireland. I shall specify only a single in- 
stance of remissness. Bell affirms on 
his own knowledge, that a beneficed 
Clergyman, whose income from his 
school amounted to 1500/. a year, con- 
fided the boys and their concegns to an 
Usher at 40/. annual salary. To this 


man the scholars were entirely com-- 


mitted; for the Master never approach- 
ed the school.” 

Mr. Ensor enters into a confutation, 
in the next place, of the assertion of 
Dr. Parr, that Wakefield’s errors “ as 
an emendatory critick, and the imper- 
fections of his Latin style, are princi- 
pally to be attributed to his not hay- 
ing received his education at one of 
our great public schools.” 

Wakefield, says Mr. Ensor, wasa 
scholar ai the Charter-house, and in- 
quires whether that is not a great 
public school: also, whether he was 
not at King’s College, and a fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Our Au- 
thor declares he can perceive no rea- 
son why Wes!minster, ton, Winches- 
ter, or Harrow schools, should exclu- 
sively produce eminent scholars; but 
can readily imagine numerous reasons 
why they should not. Continutug the 
argumeat, be asks if Bentley was not 
profoundly skilledin Greek and Latin, 
and yet he received his education at a 
private school in Wakefield; and 
what man has exceeded him im repu- 

Gent. Mag. October, 1813. 
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tation for antient literature taught at 
a public school? “* What was Boyle 
to him? A novice.” He acknow- 
ledges, however, many errors com- 
mitted by Bentley ; but will not admit 
that a public school would have pre- 
vented them. Bentley advanced, in 
one of his Sermons delivered at Boyle's 
lectures, “ that the Moon did not turn 
round its axis, because it always ex- 
hibited the same face to the Earth.” 
Still our Author declares no part of 
the education of a public school 
would have obviated the commission 
of this blunder. 


« Bentley and Wakefield, who hada 
great similarity of character, the same 
haughtiness, the same violence of con- 
duct, the same tenderness as fathers, as 
husbands—tenderness even to be sub- 
dued to weeping at a story of fictitious 
misery—had also the same impetuosity 
in their pursuits, the same lust of ex- 
tensive literary dominion; and they 
beth occasionally failed, because both 
wished to possess more than time and 
nature admitted, Porson, on the con- 
pay dedicated himself almost wholly 
to Greek literature: had he been desul- 
tory in his studies, and rash in his tem- 
per, whether he had been educated at a 
private or a public school, he wauld 
have transgressed like them.” 


The article on the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, cou- 
tains an entertaining sketch of the 
origin of those and similar founda- 
tions: but the freedom of discussion 
employed on this occasion will not be 
very acceptabie to the Professors cou- 
cerned, particularly those of Dublin. 
Mr. Ensor takes occasion to notice aa 
assertion made by an advocate of the 
University of Oxford, that “ it isto 
the pulpit we are to look for the ful- 
lest performance of this branch of 
education (morality).”’ According to 
his usual practice, Mr. Ensor proceeds 
with queries: “ Whence,” he demands, 
* from all the varied tissue of Sermons 
is this master-science to be derived ? 
From the Prize Sermons of the Rev. 
Messrs. Pearson, Cunningham, &q 
&e. recommending the immediate 
commu:ication of the Christian Reli- 
gion to the Hindoos?” Though, he 
adds, these seem rather to reler to 
the instruction of students iv poli- ~ 
ticks; and as other orators of the 
sacred profession endeavour to se- 
pasate the people from the govern- 

ment, 
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ment, why should not these attempt to 
separate the provinces from the em- 
pire?" And in the same manner he 
denies the possibility of learning mo- 
rality from the remaining lectures he 
mentions. 

We cannot follow Mr. Ensor 
through his ** general observations on 
the objects and means of National 
Education ;” but shall notice some of 
his leading opinions. He is decidedly 
against flogging, as an impulse to 
exertion of the mind; and applauds 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, as far as 
they disclaim it ; —— he is at a 
loss to conceive where Mr. Lancaster 
found a precedent for employin 
blocks of wood about the neck a 
feet, as punishments for recreant scho- 
lars,‘ unless from Astrabad or China, 
where malefactors are thus encum- 
bered. Our Author thinks that 
children should be almost seduced to 
learn; at least, “ all winning means 
should be tried that are not dishonest : 
for what deviates from rectitude is 
mapplicable to any honourable pur- 
pose.” He wishes, however, to be 
understood, that “ the seductions in 
teaching that he recommends have 


nothing meretricious, nothing false ; 


they merely regard ingenuity minis- 
tering to good sense and good nature.” 

Such opinions as the preceding will 

robably meet with extensive appro- 

ation ; and readers who may enter- 
tain contrary sentiments will doubt- 
less applaud the humane spirit which 
dictated them and aay others of the 
same tendency. 


46. A Sermon on the Text of St. Mat- 
thew, Chap. xxii. 21.“ Render to Cesar 
the Things which are Cesar’s, and to 
God the Things which are God's ;” 
Preached, in the Bavarian and Spanish 
Catholic Chapels, London, on Sundays 
the Second and Ninth of May, 1813. 
By the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, Author 
of the Two Letters to Dr. Marsh. 4to. 
Printed by Request. pp.2\. Keating, fe, 


A judicious Discourse from Matth. 
xxii. 21. bya RomanCatholic Divine; 
who thus addresses his flock : 


« The authority of a Pope, my bre- 
thren, is principally confined to calling 
together the Pastors of the Church in 
council, enforcing canonical discipline, 
instructing the faithful, and dispensing, 
when necessary, with the ordinances 
and precepts of the Church ; or, in other 
«rds, in providing for the exigences of 


the whole flock: but can never sanction, 
or extend to any thing injurious either 
to God or man. He cannot make, change 
or annul, one single article of our faith, 
—he cannot alter one iota of the mora- 
lity of the Gospel, — in fine, he is but 
the executive instrument of Providence. 
To renounce, then, such a jurisdiction 
because it is accidentally centered in a 
Foreigner, would be equally absurd, as 
it would have been for a Greek or a Ro- 
man to reject the authority of the Apos- 
tles, because they were natives of Judea. 

‘* In concluding this discourse, it is my 
duty, my brethren, to exhort you to a 
constant and unshaken loyalty towards 
your august Sovereign; render him the 
tribute of love and respect ; and let your 
fidelity be the bomage of a Christian 
religious heart, and not of servile fear, 
Honour him and obey him as your 
Prince; be ready to defend him with 
your lives, and commend his temporal 
and eternal interests to the common 
Saviour of Kings and Subjects. Render 
to Cesar the things which ARE Casar’s. 
On the other hand, steady to that faith 
which has been handed down to you 
from the Apostles, — firmly resolved to 
adhere to the cause of truth, for which 
you have sacrificed so much,—continue 
to learn your religion from those who 
have been commissioned by Jesus Christ 
to teach it.” 


47. Poems by Robert Heathcoat, [of 
Hinckley], 12mo, pp. 48. Longman 
and Co. 1s. 

*“ To impress the mind with selemn 
ideas of retributive justice ; to paint the 
shortness and common futility of human 
life, and to urge seriously its proper 
business; to point the distressed to the 
only true source of comfort, and to per- 
suade the discontented that joy and grief 
are equally dispensed; to console ob- 
secure, dejected merit, and to inforce the 
necessity of early piety, by a real ex- 
ample of premature death; to silence 
vanity and pride, by shewing.that all 
human actions and things are sinking 
into oblivion ; and to exemplify some of 
the blessings and benefits of religion ; 
have been the subjects of my humble 
songs. Most persons think themselves 
qualified to decide upon works of taste, 
and to pronounce the destiny of Authors. 
Should the searching eye of criticism 
scan these imperfect pages, let it be 
known, that they are the production of 
one to whom most of the advantages of 
education, and many of those of books 
and leisure, were denied; and, though 
this will induce no commendation, it 
may tend to soften the severity of cen- 


We 
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Weselect a few lines from “‘ Reflec- 
tions on the grave of Charlotte Gun- 
ton, in Hinckley Church-yard ; who 
died June 16, 1810, aged 18 years.” 

“« Her end was peace—soft as an infant's 


sigh, 
She breath’d her last: wo parting words 


express’d 
Her peace, her hope; but her expiring 
eye, mind 


, 
More eloquent than words, her heav’nly 
Disclos’d ;—in it were seen, calm resig- 
nation, 
A firm,but modest hope,a soul that patient 
Seem’d to wait, its final change unmov’d, 
A tender sree ef friends that 
liv’ 
To weep! 
Life ebb’d apace, and breathing shorter 


grew, 

Her ready soul had plum'’d its wings for 
flight, 

She gave one pleasing look of tranquil 
h 


ope, 
Sigh’d, and expir’d! 
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HER EPITAPH. 
Cut off in youth, when hope beguiles 
each hour [pow’r, 


With dreams of joy and pleasure’s magic 
By faith upheld, she smil’d on Death’s 

dark gloom, [tomb.” 
Bow’d to his stroke, and sunk into the 


48. The Sportsman's Card, or a Bird’s- 
eye View of the Game Laws. By J. 
Maxwell, of the loner Temple. Sher- 
wood and Co, 


THE chief novelty of this small 
publication is, the concentration of 
the most important points of the 
Game Laws within the compass of a 
Card ; and (as their price is only Gd.) 
by being inclosed in a letter they 
might be acceptable as presents to 
friends in the country, who send pre- 
sents of game and who might not 
otherwise see them, and thus be a 
mode of killing Game without a Cer- 
tificate. 


ES AAA PS 
REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“* Le chant, dont le musicien ne doit jamais cesser d’employer la puissance 
magique, dvit toujours étre agréable et trés souvent touchant: il doit toujours 
peindre un sentiment ou une affection ; il doit toujours les faire nattre dans l’'amet 
de celui qui I’écoute: voila ce que le musicien doit avoir présent, de quelque 


nature que soit son ouvrage.” 


10. “¢ Prrr’s Hlustrious Name,” a Glee, 
composed expressly for the Commemo- 
ration of the Anniversary of the Birth- 
day of the late Right Hon. William 
Pitt, (held on Friday, 28th May, 1813, 
at the London Tavern,) by William 
Hawes, of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
his Majesty’s Chapels Royal. Sung 
by Master King, Mr. Evans, and Mr. 
Leete: Dedicated to the Most Noble 
Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, 
President, and to the Vice Presidents 
of the Pitt Club. 2s. 6d. pp. 7. 

IT is with much pleasure that we 
recommend this easy glee to the at- 
tention of our musical readers. It 
may be thought a little deficient in 
variety of modulation; but when we 
consider that, if it had been more 
learned or intricate, it would have 
been less adapted for general use, we 
are not at all disposed to quarrel with 
it on that score. Upon the whole, 
the poetry is very well expressed ; 


particularly so on page 6. The harsh 
discord G, A, B, and the consecutive 
octaves in the first and second mea- 
sures on page 3, might be altered 
with advantage. In five or six places 





M. Le Compte De Lacepepe, 


we find the third note of the triad 
doubled, contrary to Crotch’s Tth 
subordinate rale, (Elements, p. 33 ;) 
but, according to Kolimann, * both 
in its complete and incomplete state, 
any note of the common chord may 
be doubled, in the unison as well as 
in the octave, where it can be done 
without trespassing against some 
other rule: But where circumstances 
permit it, the fundamental note (or 
root) may be doubled most, and the 
fifth next, according to their greater 
consonancy than the third; yet they 
should be doubled alternately, and 
one note not thuch more than the 
others, to produce a good variety.” 
(New Theory, p. 26.) On every ac- 
count we trust that this glee will be- 
come generally known. Musick is 
never so worthy of praise as where, 
rising superior to a mere amusement, 
it inspires devotion, or heightens our 
feelings of patriotism. [The words 
are given in our last Number, p.261.] 

Mr. Hawes, we are glad to report, 
isa young composer of considerable 


talent. 
11, Lilla 
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11, Lilla of Leamington, a Ballad, in- 
scribed to Lady Viscountess Anson, by 
James Bisset ; the Musick and Accom- 
paniment by W. G. Perry. 1s. 6d. 


THIS bailad deserves to be noticed. 
It has a sweet flowing melody, ex- 
pressive of the gentle affections of 
the heart; and it has something of 
antique elegance that is very agree- 
able. The compass of the voice-part 
is an eleventh, extending from F by 
the treble clef to B flat in alt. 


12. The Cypress Wreath, from Rokeby, 
composed, with cn Accompaniment for 
the Harp or Pianoforté, by W. Russell, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. 2s, pp. 6. Hodsoll. 
A NUMBER ef composers have 

furnished musick for this beautiful 

song; and one of the most successful 
of ive number is Mr. Russell. If we 
had not known him as a distinguished 
organist, and a sound contrapuntist*, 
this composition alone would have 
proved him to be areal master. It 
is in the major key of C, in common 
time, andantino. The same melody, 
with slight variations, is applied to 
thre first three verses. We are rather 
inclined to ubject to the expression of 

** she will not give,” in the 24 verse, 

as not sufficieatly natural. In the 

third, the engraver has put Ellen for 

Eria, The fourth verse is in the tonic 

minor, C with three flats, with an 

accompaniment well imagined to en- 
force the sentiments of the poet. Here 
some criticks would condemn the per- 
fect cadence at the word “ weaves,” 

(where the sense is suspended,) aud 

the symphony which follows, before 

the conclusion of the sentence. How- 
ever, we coukl mention seyeral in- 
stances where ‘ breaking the read- 

ing,” as some persons call it, has a 

good effect: every one knows that in 

expressing the passions there is fre- 
quently a “ silence that speaks.” The 
expression of * ict ih@ loud trump,” 
in the minor, is certainly more su:ted 
to the character and situation of Wil- 
frid than even Dr. Clarke’s. The last 
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verse, in compound common time, 
larghetto, is perhaps the best. In one 
of the early copies we notice the fol- 
lowing omissions in the engraving: 
a sharp before the second F. staff 6, 
page 2; a suarp before the second F, 
and a natural before the third F, staff 
3, p. 4. 


13, The Harper’s first Song, from 

Rokeby, by W. Russell, 47. B. 2s. 
The Harper’s second Song, from ditto, 

by ditto. 1s. 6d. Hodsoll. 

THESE are both pleasing songs, 
but of the two we prefer the second, 
the begion'ig of which is particularly 
attractive. The other commences 
with a recitative, in which some words 
are repeated, which is coutrary to the 
usual practice, and these words are 
the least happily set: we like the ac- 
companiment, and the resi of the re- 
citative; but we have not room to 
particularize all the passages that we 
approve. 


14. The much-admired Grand March, 
in the new Melo dramatic Romance of 
Aladdin, or the Wonderfui Lamp, coin- 
posed and arranged for the Pianojorie 
or Harp, by W.Ware. 1s. 6d, 


THIS will serve as an amusing les- 
son for beginvers. It is extremely 
easy. 


15, Every face looks cheerily ; the favou- 
rite Glee in Aladdin, composed by W. 
H. Ware. Qs. 


THE musick of this glee is very 
pretty and very easy; but it bears 
tuo great a resemblance to some of 
the glees of Callcoit and Clarke to 
allow us to praise it for origivality. 
See “* The Red Cross Knight,” &c. 


Two of Mr. H. Liston’s euharmo- 
nic Organs are now at Messrs. Flight 
and Robsvu’s, in St. Martin’s-lane, 
open to the examinalion of the 
curious, 





* “Jo difiiniseo 'armonia Vunione di pid suoni, i quali per combinazione di 


eonsonanze, e dissonanze secondo certe leggi, esprimono i varj concetti. 


Pare 


che l espressione de’ suoni fosse anticamente determinata per mezzo di varj punti 
secondo certe posizioni e opposizioni tra di joro; onde viene] etimologia di con- 
trapunto, it quale nome si ritiene ancora, benché all uso de’ puuti siauo state sos- 


tituite le note volgari.” 


CATALISANO, Gram. 4rmon. 


Dr, Burney and some other Historians, are of opinion, that the Greeks never used 
simultaneous harmony, or musick in parts. 


SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY. 


To Syxivanus Urnpan. 
| YLVANUS, the great peer of Time, whose flight, 

K? Like his, is by the wakeful Seasons told, 
Inwrapping this fair World in new delight, 
Let never Rest thee in its slamber hold: 
When Spring amid’ the budding hawthorn sings, 
When Summer in the golden ether plays, — 
When Autumn bis ripe store of fruitage brings, 
And Winter closes up his mouruful days ; 
Still let thine eyes upon the world be cast — 
With restless thoughi, and an impatient mind 
Of sad oblivion, that must reign at lasi 3 
Still Jet this Globe be by thy pen desiga’d, 

That Nature, and this artificial sphere, 


May to our eyes be seen in picture here! 


October. 


TuuRLovw. 


—<—__—_———— - 


Mae. Urpan, Oct. 16. 

SEE with pleasare a pious Pyramid 

erected in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
to the memory of the late Dr. Shaw of the 
British Museum; give me leave to say 
also bow much [ respected his memory for 
the Latin Classicks, and the facility with 
which he ran over tae strings of the Hora- 
tian lyre, and the delight with which se 
quoted Virgil, and revelled in Ovid. He 
was also very fond of Monkish rhyme:, and 
crowed abundantly on fiuding one in his 
favourite Naso :— 


« E. nondum natis dira venena datis.” 


This induced an Oxford Correspondent 
to send him a Latiu letier in tie same 
sort of verse, 


s&. Ss. 8. 8. 

Dam tu Brutorum viias legis omnigenorum, 

Ecce tibi rursus mitio, carissime, versus, 

Ridiculus qui sum, sed inops compellere 
risum, 

Namque bomo Graius obit, caret at vir 
fuvere Cobbeit: 

Quid prodesi lacrymasse, et Graii perdité 
amasse 

Nomen et omne viri, me!ius cum possit oriri: 

Tu successor eris si Maguo gratus haberis, 

Ille vices sortitur, perque illum altids itur. 

Cur dicam plura? appellant nunc omnia 
jura [Palati ; 

Te, te inquam, lati ad nova, et altera regna 

Clarius hie ceelom non sentit inutile velum 

#dicu!arum, ‘oculo quod non pervadere 
amarom, [muri. 

Qua molem obscuri tua flent viridaria 

* Alpham ego vel Betam, sed tu non forte 
cometam 

Queres, neve rei culpam repetes Galilzi, 

Nec magis Algebram, sed visum est ut 
mili, Zebram, 





* Bayeri «, €, 


Aut vermem Cossum,aut regalem Kangaro 
Opossum ; [dales, 

Aut te inagona Pales, aut voces sesquipe- 

Aut jacis ampuilas, sensus variique mes 
dullas ; 

Et salva gravitate jocum tentatis amate. 

Hei! mibi! quemque jocum vetat asperitas 
fera vocum, [carmina vere, 

Nam duram est complere monastica 

Ergo vale, cito et Oxoniam mi Corculum 
adito, 

Illic nam flebo, dum te, dilecte, carebo. 

A. D. MDCCCVII. 
Virtutum Facetiarumque Shawiarum 
magnus Amator. 


Extract from Lord Byron's “ Giaour.” 

[In the following admired passage fro 
the abeve exquisite Poem (see p. 246.) the 
Edinburgh Reviewers have observed that 
* there is infinite beauty and effect, tho’ of 
a painful and almost oppressive character : 
in it the Author has illustrated the beauti- 
ful, but still and melancholy aspect, of the 
once busy and glorious shores of Greece, 
by an image more true, more mournfal, 
and more exquisitely finished, than any 
that we can uow recollect io the whole 
compass of poetry.’’} 

E who hati bebt him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled ; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ; 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, ) 
And mark'd the mild angelic air— 
The rapture of repese that 's there— 
The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
The languer of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shvouded eye, 

That fires not-—.ius not—weeps not— 

now— 

And but f»r that chil! changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mo: tality, 
? Anc 
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And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon— 
Yes—but for these and these alone, 

Some moments — aye — one treacherous 


hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair—so calm—so softly seal’d 
The first—last look—by death reveal’d ! 
Such is the aspect of this shore— 
Tis Greece—but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloow, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame--perchance of heavenly 
birth— [cherish’d earth ! 
Which gleams — but warms no more its 


SONG, 
Adapted to a popular Tune. 
SAY, Rosa, are the whispers true, 
Which grieve my heart to hear,— 
That, while | weep the loss of you, 
You smile at Sorrow’s tear ?— 
Ah ! caw the promises you made 
So soou disperse, so quickly fade ! 
And can you from your mind dismiss 
The moments we have pass’d ; 
Or find amidst your present bliss 
One sweeter than oar last, 
When, leaning on each other’s breast, 
We vows exchang’d, and love confess’d ? 
No, Rosa, I Il the tale deny ;— 
That sigh, that starting tear, 
Which fell, at parting, from your eye, 
Were proofs you were sincere : 
To envious babblers I'l] declare 
That you are faithful as you ’re fair. 


To Sytvanus Ursan, 
From a very young Correspondent; born (see 
our list of Births) 28th September, 1813. 
(CONTEM PLATING the novel scenes 
around, 
Ilie, crop-happy, in my mother’s arms; 
Whilst yonder, with portentous nasal 
sound, [alarms. 
Nurse snores, ... forgetful of our late 
©h! what a magazine of joys and woes 
Proves this our nursery! What hopes! 
What feary ! 
By turns, the theatre of woman’s throes ; 
By turns, now, conscious of my smiles 
and tears. 


Why did I leave so soon my snug retreat, 

Where day and night I doz’d, of cares 

devoid ?— [and feet: 

*Tis true, I could not stretch my hands 

But, ah'!—nor nurse nor swaddling- 
clothes arnoy'd, 
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Tell me, Syzvanus Ursav, for you can, 
In pity tell me, and relieve my mind : 
Say, shall I e’er, when dandled up to man, 
Aught a to the pains of childhood 

find 


Like me, is Mas enslav’d to female power? 

Lapp’d, fondled, sooth’d, kiss’d, patted, 

and carest ? [hour,— 

Then, —all within the compass of one 

Pinion’d and truss’d, swath’d, manacled, 
and drest ? 


Hard is the lot of Infant weak and dumb ! 
Here, as I crav’d a longer rest in bed, 
A pamper’d hoyden pertly bound my* 
[* exit in um] 
And whisk’d me to my mother to be fed. 
Contemplating the novel scenes around, 
T lie, crop-happy, in that mother’s arms ; 
Whilst yonder, with a diapason’s sound, 
Nurse snores, ... forgetful of our late 
alarms. Parvutés. 


THE COUNTRY CURATE. 
N tother hundred, o’er yonswarthy moor, 
Deep in the mire with tawny rush beset, 
Where bleak sea-breezes whistle from the 
shore, [heat ; 
And foggy damps infect the noontide 
Their lies a Country Curate’s dismal seat : 
View well that barren place with sober eye, 
And wonder how a man can live so 

wretchedly. 


See, to the farmer’s yard there close allied, 

A ragged Church th’ adjacent dike coms 
mands ; 

The single bell, the village tinker’s pride, 

Is well secur’d by woven hempen bands, 

Wreath’d, as the props decay’d, by pious 

ands ; [wash wet: 

Dew from the thatch still keeps the white- 

God bless the holy man that dares to 
preach in it. 

The house stands near,the church’s foster- 
brother, 

On crutches both adyanc’d in hoary eld ; 

A few torn planks run from the one to 
Vother, 

Which save the Curate from the dirty field, 

Where muck of various kind and hue is 
smell’d : 

O’er these to pass each Sunday was he seen 

With surplice tuck’d around to keep the 
borders clean, 


Unhappy man! the Curate had a wife, 

And of what kind it needs me to explain ; 

Of that—where wit promotes eternal sfrife-- 

Where beauty makes her arrogant and vain, 

Where both conspire to sharpen her dis- 
dain, 

Where rank ill-nature poisons all our joys, 

Confus’d with endless squabble and un- 
eeasing noise. 

Eight years Heav’n plagu’d *em with a 
sturdy boy, 

Who hates a sister younger by a year, 

Whose 
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Whose hungry meagre looxs, sans life or 


JOY, 
They view, and frown upon the wrangling 
pair, 
(Who like two rav’nous locusts do appear 
On one small flow’r) repent that e’er they 
sped, [lead. 
Since Cupid’s golden shafts are tipp’d with 


Not only days, but also night hours lag, 
Tir’d of their beds they rise as soon as 
light, [drag, 
With like disgust their summers on they 
And o’er a few straw chips the winter’s 
night. ({ wife.) 
(This is th’ unhapp’ly married Curate’s 
Tho’ seasons change, no sense of change 
be knows ; 
His marriage fees are hatred, alice, blows. 


When meagre Lent her famish’d look up- 
rears, 

Her eyes indent with penury and pine, 

Forth go the hungry family to prayers, 

And hear the sermon, while the farmers 
dine ; 

In vain the children for their meals repine : 

The blooming fields administer no cheer, 

Jvyless they view the fragrant promise of 
the year. 


When Autumn fruitful fills the teeming 
mead, [care ; 
And plenty frees the farmer’s heart from 
Meantime the thought of surplice-fees 
delay’d, 
And th’ hollow gulping of the filtred beer, 
Unpaid for yet, disiract his mind with fear; 
No hopes another vessel to procure, 
Gnless with learned scraps he gulls th’ 
admiring brewer. 
When icy bands the stiffen’d meads enfold, 
At grudging neighbour’s is he often seen, 
Chasing with borrow’d heat the outward 
cold ; 
But, oh! no beer to warm the cold within: 
And then his wife pursues with hideous din, 
Thence in the barn he muses what to say, 
To mend, and net offend her, on next Sab- 
bath-day. 


Suill worse and worse her lashing tongue 
he feels, [years- 
The spurns of Fortune, and the weight of 
The post-horse thus, an antient racer, reels, 
No longer now a steady course he steers ; 
His weak knees totter, and he hangs his 
ears, [gore, 
He sweats, he trembles cover’d o’er with 
And falls, alas! unpitied, as he liv'’d before. 
T. 


MORNING, Aw Ope. 
Now Mory is risen from her cloud-form’d 
couch, 
Aud as she.opes the curtains of the day 
Myriads of dewy gems 
Are shed o’er this fair World, 
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And now her tuneful chorister, the Lark, 
Outstrips the speed of Eolus’ swift wings ; 
And, with undaunted eye, 
Surveys her beauties bright. 


She comes, the peerless bride of royal Day: 

In all the splendour of an orient queen ; 
The bliss-bestowing Hours, 
Refresh’d, around her move. 


All hail to thee ! maid of the blushing cheek, 
The eye of blue, with fringed lid of gold ; 
And of the snowy feet, 
Dispersing nightly dews, 
Fall welcome are thy cheerful smiles to me; 
For I abhor the dreary hours of Night, 
Whose hands of dusky hue 
Throw o’er my joys a shade. 


But thy full-beaming and all-bright’ning 


eye 
Is the rich star of all my youthful hopes,— 
With an unerring light, 
Guiding to Pleasure’s paths. 
And see, the Mother of the dimpled Joys, 
(Whose pow’r can smooth the Stoic’s rug- 
ged brow, ) 
With a much-meaning smile, 
Now wooes me to her fane. 


Behold young Laughter, with distended 
mouth, 
Comes in her train,urging on sullen Spleen, 
Who, ever and anon, 
Murmurs forth vengeful threats ; 


But meek Forbearance, with beseeching 
look, [friend :— 
And a restraining hand, steps forth his 
At her approach, the crowd 
Shrink silently aback. 


But hark ! the horn now breathes its tune- 
ful notes, 
The sons of Exercise inviting to the chace, 
And from her rocky eell 
Echo gives back the sound ; 
And sprightly Health, with limbs that 
warmly flush, 
Glides with a fairy-fleetness thro’ the vale, 
Brusbing away the pearl 
That decks each flow’r’s head, 


The freshen’d flowers, awaken’d from re- 

pose, [sweets ; 

Diffuse their plenteous stores of luscious 
And Zephyrs hover ’round, 
Inhbaliug their rich breaths. 


But who is she who mounts yon craggy 
height ? [child ! 
*Tis high-puls’d Fancy, Nature’s wildest 
Her eye full swiftly roves, 
And eke her lightsome feet. 


Thou of the eye of all-creative pow’r, 
Whose smiles are magic, and whose words 
are fire, 
Come, and be thou my guide 
To Fiction’s fairy bow’rs! 
Aud 
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And I will cull from Poesy’s fair groves 
A wreath of brightest gems, thy brow to 
grace, 
There ever it will bloom, 
Nor aught of fragrance lose. 


Wand’ring o’er Nature’s wilds till Noon’s 
approach, [shade, 
Then we will seek some cavern’s cooling 
That I may trace thy page, 
And gain thy sacred fire. 


Then haste thee, Nymph! come, for thy 
lover calls ; 
And I will brace my much-neglected lyre, 
To sing thy wondrous pow’rs, 
And never-fadiug charms ! 
Cc. F. W. 


IMPROMPTU 
On hearing a Robin singing in November. 
A MOMENT longer tell that tale, 
Sweet Robin, to my list’ning ear; 
A moment longer, oh! bewail 
The faded beauties of the year. 


Thy native Grove the North-wind strips, 
Its yellow leaflets strewing wide, 

The drooping flow’rs, the North wind nips, 
Which bloom’d upon the riv’let’s side. 


The riv’let’s side is lone and bare, 
Its stream no more in music flows ; 
No whisp’ring breezes murmur there, 
To lull th’ enthusiast to repose. 


Yet still, fond Bird, thy plaintive lay 
Seems sweeter as the year declines ; 
It leads the pensive mind astray, 
And all its secret thoughts refines. 


Thus, when the charms of life decay, 
And Sorrow presses on the heart ; 
We catch at Hope’s delusive ray 
A ling’ring pleasure to impart. 
Nov. 1812. Ww. 


——__— 


LINES 
On the Death of Genera Moreau. 


Written by 
Joun Amsrose WILLIAMs. 


Sout of the Chief, whose glory-crested 

name, [fame, 

Whose worth,whose valonr, lives in endless 
A tear-wet tribute to thine urn I pay, 
For all my heart is melted in my lay. 

When Europe,bursting from oppression, 

shook [look, 

A Despot’s power, and dared his fiercest 

Thy genius smil’d, and from Columbia’s 

shore [more ; 

Flew to the aid of millions slaves no 

“To arms! to arms!” each gallant Sove- 

reign cried, [replied, 

“« To arms! to arms!” each patriot voice 

Forth thousands rush’d, impetuous, for the 

fight, [light. 

And hail’d Morsav their blest protecting 


Select Poetry, for October, 1813. 


TheChiefoeheld the intrepid bands advance» 
Aud charge, with souls of fire, the hosts of 
France. y 
“Oa! on! ye brave,” the ill-fated Hero 

cries, (prize, 
** Slavery’s your doom, or freedom be your 
Maintain the conflict; biood, ’tistrue, must 
flow 5 [fresh woe ; 
War still must breed fresh ravage and 
But virtuous blood skail not in vain be spilt, 
Peace it shall purchase, and o’erpower 
Guilt.” [with the wind, 
He said :—bright Heaven! Death speeded 
And, instant, struck the hope of half man- 
kind, 
Destructive fire, O fatal scene, he fell ; 
Cold are his shatter’d limbs *: Brave 
Chief, farewell. [ward pain, 
From his dead steed, all smote with in- 
His followers bore him from the burning 
plain. [tidings flew, 
Through all the ranks with groans the 
While exultation in the Tyrant grew ; 
Each soldier’s panting breast lamenting 
glow’d, 
And tears fell faster than the Hero’s blood. 
O Freedom, sister of the brave and just, 
Guard thou the stone that marks his 
honour’d dust ; {shall sound, 
And when at eve the shepherd’s pipes 
O let their music with thy notes be crown’d ; 
Then may his shade, perchance, to earth 
attend, (friend. 
And feel thou still art of mankind the 
Thou wert bis darling, unzoned Goddess, 
thou, 
For thee the Jaurel early graced his brow; 
And still, while sinking to his gory grave, 
His latest earthly prayer was thee to save. 
But who can view, alas! yon avguish’d 
dame, 
The untimely relict of his life and name; 
Nor be a sharer in that mournful part, 
Where sorrow only soothes the serrowing 
heart ? 
The mind of woe, inverted, seeks relief 
From those who feel the like entrancing 
grief. 
To Her let Piety her precepts give, 
And strength, internal suffering to outlive ; 
Let calmness close awhile her aching eyes, 
And Resignation point them to the skies, 
Faith pour into her ears the healing sound, 
* Life everlasting on ethereal ground ;” 
There ills nor anguish never can annoy, 
But mingling spirits raise eternal joy. 





* Gen. Moreau died on the sixth day, 
after being mortally wounded; but the 
Author did not esteem it necessary to par- 
ticularize the fact, in a composition in- 
tended to be very short. 


*,* The Sketch pretended to be written 
last Autumn on the Road from Guildford to 
Portsmouth, p. 265, is a gross plagiarism 
from Dyer’s ‘* Grongar Hill.” 

HISTO- 
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AUSTRIAN DECLARATION AGAINST FRANCE. 


Manifeste of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Huncary & Bonemia. 
HE Austrian Monarchy has been com- 
pelled by its situation, by its various 
connexions with the other Powers, and its 
importance in the Confederacy of Eu- 
ropean States, to engage in most of those 
wars which have ravaged Europe for up- 
wards of twenty years. Throughout the 
progress of these arduous struggles, the 
same political principle has invariably di- 
rected his Imperial Majesty. A lover of 
peace, from a sense of duty, from his own 
natural feelings, and from attachment 
to his people, — free from all ambitious 
thoughts of conquest and aggrandizement, 
his Majesty has only taken up arms when 
called by the urgent necessity of self-pre- 
servation, by an anxiety for the fate of 
contiguous States inseparable from his 
own, or by the danger of beholding the 
entire social system of Europe a prey toa 
lawless and absolute Power. To promote 
justice and order have been the object of 
his Majesty’s life and reign: for these 
alone has Austria contended. If in these 
frequently unsuccessful contests, deep 
wounds have been inflicted on the Mo- 
narchy, still his Majesty had the consola- 
tion to reflect, that the fate of his empire 
had not been hazarded upon neediess and 
violent and enterprizes; that all bis deci- 
sions were justifiable before God, his Peo- 
pie, his Contemporaries, and Posterity. 
Notwithstanding the most ample pre- 
parations, the war in 1809 would have 
brought the State to ruin, had not the ever- 
memorable bravery of the army, and the 
spirit of true patriotism whieh animated 
all parts of the Monarchy, overbalanced 
every adverse occurrence. The honour of 
the nation, and its antient renown in arms, 
were happily upheld during all the mis- 
chanees of this war; but valuable pro- 
vinces were lost; and Austria, by the ces- 
sion of the countries bordering upon the 
Adriatic, was deprived of all share in ma- 
ritime commerce, one of the most efficient 
means of promoting her industry ; a blow 
which would have been still more sensibly 
felt, had not at the same time the whole 
Continent been closed by a general and 
destructive system, prevesting all com- 
mercial intercourse, and almost suspend- 
ing all communication amongst natiens. 
The progress and result of this war 
fully satisfied his Majesty, that in the ob- 
vious impossibility of an immediate and 
thorough imprevement of the political con- 
dition of Europe, shaken as it was to its 
Gent. Maa, October, 1813. 
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very foundation, the exertions of indi- 
vidual States in their own defence, instead 
of setting bounds to the general distress, 
would only tend to destroy the little 
strength they still retained, would hasten 
the fall of the whole, and even destroy all 
hopes of future and better times. Under 
this conviction, his Majesty foresaw the 
important advantage that would result 
from a peace, which, if secured for some 
years, might check this overgrown and 
hitherto irresistible Power,—might allow 
his Monarchy that repose which was indis- 
pensable to the restoration of his finances 
and his army, and, at the same time, pro- 
cure to the neighbouring States a period 
of relaxation, which, if improved with pru- 
dence and activity, might prepare the way 
to more fortunate times. Such a peace, 
under the existing circumstances of dan- 
ger, was only to be obtained by an extra- 
ordinary effort. The Emperor was sensi- 
ble of it, and made this effort. For the 
preservation of the Empire, for the most 
sacred interests of mankind,—as a security 
against immeasurable evils, as a pledge of 
a better order of things,—his Majesty 
sacrificed what was dearest to his heart. 
With this view, exalted above all common 
scruples, armed against every miscon- 
struction of the moment, an alliance was 
formed which was intended, by a sense of 
some security, to reanimate the weaker 
and more suffering party, after the miseries 
of an unsuccessful struggle, to incline the 
stronger and victorious one to a course of 
moderation and justice, without which the 
community of States can only be consi- 
dered as a community of misery. 

His Majesty was the more justified in 
these expectations, because at the time of 
the consummation of this union, the Em- 
peror Napoleon had attained that point of 
his career when the preservation of his 
conquests was a more natural and desira- 
ble object than a restless struggle after 
new possessions. Any farther extension 
of his dominions, long since outstretching 
their proper limits, was attended with evi- 
dent danger, not only to France, already 
sinking under the burthen of his conquests, 
but even to his own real personal interest. 
What his authority gained in extent, it 
necessarily lost in point of security. By 
an union with the most antient Imperial 
Family in Christendom, the edifice of his 
greatness acquired in the eyes of the 
French nation, and of the world, such an 
addition of strength and perfection, that 
any ulterior scheme of aggrandizement 
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must only weaken and destroy its stabi- 
lity. What France, what Europe, what so 
many oppressed and despairing nations 
earnestly demanded of Heaven, a seund 
policy prescribed to the triumphant ruler 
as a law of seif-preservation—and it was 
allowed to hope that so many great and 
united motives would prevail over the am- 
bition of an individual. 

If these flattering prospects were de- 
stroyed, it is not to be imputed to Austria, 
After many years’ fruitless exertions, after 
boundless sacrifices of every description, 
there existed sufficient motives for the at- 
tempt to procure a better order of things 
by confidence and cone ,when streams 
of blood had hitherto produced nothing 
but misery and destruction; nor can his 
Majesty ever regret that he has been in- 
duced to attempt it. 

The year 1810 was not yet closed,— 

the war still raged in Spain,—the people 
in Germany had scarce been allowed a 
sufficient time to recover from the devasta- 
tions of the two former wars,—when, in an 
evil hour, the Emperor Napoleon resolved 
to unite a considerable portion of the 
North of Germany with the mass of coun- 
tries which bore the name of the French 
Empire, and to rob the antient free com- 
mercial cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck, first of their political, and shortly 
after of their commercial existence, and 
with that, of their means of subsistence. 
This violent step was adopted, without 
.any even plausible pretensions, in con- 
tempt of every decent form, without any 
previous declaration, or communication 
with any other Cabinet, under the arbi- 
trary and futile pretext, that the war with 
England required it. 

This cruel system, which was intended 
fo destroy the commerce of the world, at 
the expence of the independence, the 
Prosperity, the rights and dignity, and in 
utter ruin of the public and private pro- 
perty of all the Continental Powers, was 
pursued with unrelenting severity, in the 
vain expectation of forcing a result, which, 
had it not fortunately proved unattainable, 
would have plunged Europe, for a long 
time to come, into a state of poverty, im- 
potence, and barbarity. 

The Decree by which a new French do- 
minion was established on the German 
eoasts, under the title of a Thirty-second 
Military Division, was in itself sufficiently 
ealculated to raise the suspicions of the 
adjoining States, and it was the more 
alarming to them as the forerunner of fu- 
ture and greater dangers, By this Decree 
it became evident, that the system which 
had been created in France (although pre- 
viously transgressed, yet still proclaimed 
to be in existence),—the system of the 
retended natural limits of the French 

mp're,—was, without any farther justifi- 
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cation or explanation, overthrown, and 
even the Emperor’s arbitrary acts were in 
the same arbitrary manner annihilated. 
Neither the Princes of the Rhenish Con- 
federacy, nor the kingdom of Westphalia, 
no territery, great or small, was spared, 
in the accomplishment of this dreadful 
usurpation. The boundary, drawn appa- 
reutly by blind caprice, without either 
rule or plan, without any consideration of 
antient or more recent political relations, 
intersected rivers and countries, cut off 
the middle and Southern States of Ger- 
many from all connection with the Germaa 
sea, passed the Elbe, separated Denmark 
from Germany, laid its pretensions even 
to the Baltic, and seemed to be rapidly 
approaching the line of Prussian fortresses 
still occupied on the Oder: and so little 
did this act of usurpation (however power- 
fully it affected all rights and possessions, 
all geographic, political, and military lines 
of demarkation,) carry with it a character 
of determinate and complete accession of 
territory, that it was impossible to view it 
in any other light than as a forerunner of 
still greater usurpations, by which one 
half of Germany was to become a French 
Province, and the Emperor Napoleon the 
absolute Ruler of the Continent, 

To Russia and Prussia this unnaturat 
extension of the French territory could not 
fail of producing the most serious alarm. 
The latter, surrounded on all sides, no 
longer capable of free action, deprived of 
every means of obtaining fresh strength, 
appeared hastening to its dissolution. 
Russia, already in fear for her Western 
frontier, by the conversion of the city of 
Dantzic, declared a free city by the Treaty 
of Tilsit, into a French military port, and 
of a great part of Poland into a French 
province, could not but see, in the advance 
of the French dominion along the sea 
ceast, and in the new chains prepared for 
Prussia, the imminent danger of her Ger- 
man and Polish possessions. From this 
moment, therefere, the rupture between 
France and Russia was as good as decided. 

Not without deep and just anxiety did 
Austria observe the storm which was ga- 
thering. The scene of hostilities would in 
every case be contiguous to her provinces, 
which, owing to the necessary reform in 
the financial system which had cramped 
the restoration of her military means, 
were in a very defenceless state. In a 
higher point of view, the struggle which 
awaited Prussia appeared still more doubt. 
ful, as it commenced under the same un- 
favourable conjuncture of affairs, with the 
same want of co-operation on the part of 
other Powers, and with the same dispro- 
portion in their relative means, conse- 
quently was just as hopeless as all former 
struggles of the same nature. His Majesty 
the Emperor made every effort in his 


power, 
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power, by friendly mediation with both 
parties, to avert the impending storm. 
No human judgment could at that time 
foresee that the period was so near at 
hand, when the failure of these friendly 
attempts should prove more injurious to 
the Emperor Napoleon than to his oppo- 
nents. Thus, however, it was resolved 
by the wisdom of Providence. 

When the commencement of hostilities 
was no longer doubtful, his Majesty was 
compelled to have recourse to measures 
which, in so unnatural and dangerous 
a conjuncture, might combine his own 
security with just considerations for the 
real interests of’neighbouring States. The 
system of unarmed inaction, the only neu- 
trality which the Emperor Napoleon, ac- 
cording to his own declarations, would 
have permitted, was by every sound maxim 
of policy wholly inadmissible, and would 
at last have proved only a vain endeavour 
to shrink from the approaching trial. A 
Power so important as Austria could not 
renounce all participation in the interests 
of Europe, nor could she place herself in 
a situation in which, equally ineffective 
in peace or war, she would luse her voice 
and influence in all great negociations, 
witheut acquiring any guarantee for the 
security of her own frontier: To prepare 
for war against France would have been, 
under the existing circumstances, as little 
consonant with equity as with prudence. 
The Emperor Napoleon had given his Ma- 
jesty no personal ground for hostile pro- 
eeedings; aud the prospect of attaining 
many beneficial results by 2 skilful em- 
ployment of the established friendly rela- 
tions, by confidential representations, and 
by conciliatery councils, had not yet been 
abandoned as hopeless. And with regard 
to the immediate interest of the State, such 
a revolution would inevitably have been 
attended with this consequence—that the 
Austrian territory would have become the 
first and principal seat of war, which, with 
its well-known deficiency of means of de- 
fence, could, in a short time, have over- 
thrown the Monarchy. : 

In this painful! situation his Majesty had 
no other resource than to take the field en 
the side of France. To take up arms for 
France, in the real sense of the word, would 
have been a measure not.only in contra- 
diction with the duties and principles of 
the Emperor, but even with the repeated 
declarations of his Cabinet, which had, 
without any reserve, disapproved of this 
war. On the signature of the Treaty of 
the 12th of March, 1812, his Majesty pro- 
ceeded upon two distinct principles: the 
first, as is proved by the words of the 
Treaty, was to leave no means untried 
which might sooner or later obtain a peace; 
the other was to place himself internally 
and externally iu a position, which, if it 


should prove impossible to effect a peace, 
or in case the turn of the war should ren- 
der decisive measures in this part neces~ 
sary, would enable Austria to act with in- 
dependence ; and in either of these cases 
to adopt the measures which a just and 
wise policy should prescribe. Upon this 
principle it was that only a fixed and com- 
paratively smal! part of the army was de- 
stined to co-operate in the war; the other 
military resources, at that time in a state 
of readiness, or that still remained to be 
prepared, were not called for the prosecu- 
tion of this war. By a kind of tacit agree- 
ment between the Belligerents, the Aus- 
trian territery was even treated as neutral, 
The real end and views of the system 
adopted by his Majesty could not escape 
the notice of France, Russia, or any intel- 
ligent observer. 

The campaign of 1812 furnished a me- 
morable example of the failure of an un- 
dertaking supported by gigantic powers, 
conducted by a Captain of the first rank, 
when, in the confidence of great military 
talents, he despises the rules of prudence, 
and outsteps the bounds of nature. The 
illusion of glory carried the Emperor Na- 
poleon into the heart of the Rassian Em- 
pire; and a false political view of things 
induced him to imagine that he should dic- 
tate a peace in Moscow, should cripple 
the Russian Power for half a century, and 
then return victorious. When this mag- 
nanimous constancy of the Emperor of 
Russia, the glorious deeds of his warriors, 
and the unshaken fidelity of his people, 
put an end to this dream, it was too late 
to repent it with impunity. The whole 
French army was scattered and destroyed: 
in less than four months we have seen the 
theatre of war transferred from the Dnieper 
and the Dwina to the Oder and the Elbe. 

This rapid and extraordinary change of 
fortune was the forerunner of an important 
revolution in all the political relations of 
Europe. The confederacy of Russia, 
Great Britain, and Sweden, presented a 
point of union to all neighbouring States. 
Prussia, whom report bad long declared 
determined to risk all, to prefer even the 
danger of immediate political destruction 
to the lingering sufferings of continued 
oppression, seized the favourable moment, 
and threw herself into the arms of the 
Allies. Many greater and smailer Princes 
of Germany were ready to do the same, 
Every where the ardent desires of the peo- 
ple anticipated the regular proceedings of 
their Governments. Their mnpatience to 
live in independence, and under their own 
laws, the sentrment of wounded national 
honour, and the hatred of a foreign domi- 
nion, broke out in bright flames on ail sides, 

His Majesty the Emperor, too intelligent 
not to consider this change ef affairs as the 
natural and gecessary consequence of a 

previous 
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previous violent political convulsion, and 
too just to view it in anger, was solely 
bent upon securing, by deep-digested and 
well-combined measures, the real and per- 
manent interest of the European Common- 
wealth. Already, in the beginning of De- 
cember, considerable steps had been taken 
on the part of the Austrian Cabinet, in 
order to dispose the Emperor Napoleon to 
quiet and peaceful policy, on grounds 
which equally interested the world and his 
own welfare. These steps were from time 
to time renewed and enforced. Hopes bad 
been entertained that the impression of last 
year’s campaign,—the recollection of the 
fruitless sacrifice of an immense army,— 
the severe measures of every description 
that would be necessary to replace that 
Joss,—the decided disinclination of France, 
and of all those nations connected with 
her, to a war, which, without any prospect 
of future indemnification, exhausted and 
ruined her internal streogth,—ihat, lastly, 
even a calm reflection on the doubtful 
issue of this new and highly imminent cri- 
sis, would move the Emperor to listen to 
the representations of Austria. The tone of 
these representations was carefully adapted 
to the circumstances of the times, serious 
as the greatness of the object, moderate 
as the desire of a favourable issue, and 
as the existing friendly relations required. 

That overtures flowing from so pure a 
motive should be decidedly rejected, could 
not certainly be foreseen: but the manner 
in which they were received, and still more 
the striking contrast between the senti- 
ments entertained by Austria and the 
whole conduct of the Emperor Napoleon, 
to the period of these unsuccessful endea- 
vours for peace, soon destroyed the best 
hopes that were entertained. Instead of 
endeavouring by a moderate language to 
improve at least our view of the future, 
and to lessen the general despondency, it 
was on every occasion solemnly declared, 
before the highest authorities in France, 
that the Emperor would hear of no pro- 
position for peace, that shouid violate the 

‘mntegrity of the French Empire, in the 

French sense of the word, or that should 
make avy pretension to the arbitrarily in- 
corporated provinces. 

At the same time, eventual conditions, 
with which this self-created boundary did 
not even appear to have any relation, 
were spoken of ; at one time menacing in- 
dignation, at another with bitter contempt; 
as if it had not been possible to declare in 
terms sufficiently distinct, the resolution 
of the Emperor Napoleon, not to make to 
the repose of the world even one single nomi- 
nal sacrifice. 

These hostile demonstrations were at- 
tended with this particular mortification to 
Austria, that they placed even the invita- 
tions to peace which this Cabinet, with the 
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knowledge and apparent consent of France, 
made to other Courts, in a false and highly 
disadvantageous light. The Sovereigns 
united aganist France, instead of any an- 
swer to Austria’s propositions for negocia- 
tion, and her offers of mediation, laid be- 
fore her the public declarations of the 
French Emperor. And when, in the month 
of March, his Majesty sent a Minister to 
London, to invite England to share in a 
negociation for peace, the British Ministry 
replied, * that they would not believe Aus- 
tria still entertained any hopes of peace, 
when the Emperor Napoleon had in the 
mean time expressed sentiments which 
could only tend to the perpetuation of 
war; a declaration which was the more 
painful to his Majesty, the more it was 
just and well founded, 

Austria, however, did not upon this ac- 
count cease to impress, in more forcible 
and distinct terms, the necessity ef peace, 
upon the mind of the Emperor of France ; 
directed in all her measures by this prin- 
ciple, that, as all order and balance of 
power in Europe had been destroyed by 
the boundless superiority of France, no 
real peace was to be expected, unless that 
superiority were diminished. His Majesty 
in the mean time adopted every necessary 
measure to strengthen and concentrate his 
armies; sensible that Austria must be 
prepared for war, if her mediation were 
not to be entirely unavailing. His Impe- 
rial Majesty had moreover been long since 
persuaded, that the probability of an im- 
mediate share in the war would no longer 
be excluded from his calculations. The 
actual state of things could not be conti- 
nued ; of this the Emperor was convinced : 
this conviction was the main-spring of his 
actions, and was naturally strengthened 
by the failure of any attempt to procure a 
peace, The result was apparent. By 
one means or the other, either by negocia- 
tion or by force of arms, a new state of 
things must be effected. 

The Emperor Napoleon was not only 
aware of the Austrian preparations for 
war, but even acknowledged them as ne- 
cessary, and justified them in more than 
one instance. He had sufficient reason 
to believe that his Majesty the Emperor, 
at so decisive a period for the fate of the 
whole world, would lay aside all per- 
sonal and momentary feelings, would alone 
consult the lasting welfare of Austria, and 
of the countries by which she ‘is sur- 
rounded, and would resolve nothing but 
what this great motive should impose as a 
duty upon him. The Austrian Cabinet 
had never expressed itself in terms that 
would warrant any other construction; 
and yet the French did not only acknow- 
ledge that the Austrian mediation could 
only be an armed mediation, but declared, 
ppon more than ong occasion, that Aus- 
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tria, under existing circumstances, ought 
no longer to confine herself to act a se- 
condary part, but should appear in force 
upon the stage, and decide as a great and 
independent Power. Whatever the French 
Government could either hope or fear from 
Austria, this acknowledgement was of it- 
self a previous justification of the whole 
intended and hitherto adopted measures 
of his Imperial Majesty. 

Thus far were circumstances developed, 
when the Emperor Napoleon left Paris, in 
order to make head against the progress of 
the Allied Armies, Even their enemies 
have done homage to the valour of the 
Russian and Prussian troops, in the san- 
guinary actions of the month of May. 
That, however, the result of this first pe- 
riod of the campaign was not more favour- 
able to them, was owing partly to the 
great numerical superiority of the French 
force, and to the universally-acknowledged 
military talents of their leader, and partly 
to the political combinations by which the 
Allied Sovereigns were guided in all their 
undertakings. They acted under the just 
supposition, that a cause like the one in 
which they were engaged could not possi- 
bly be confined to themselves ; that sooner 
or Jater, whether successful or unfortunate, 
every State which still preserved a shadow 
of independence must join their confede- 
racy, every independent army must act 
with them. They, therefore, did not allow 
further scope to the bravery of their troops 
than the moment required, and preserved 
a considerable part of their strength for a 
period when, with more extended means, 
they might look to the attainment of greater 
objects. For the same cause, and with a 
view to the developement of events, they 
consented to the Armistice. 

In the mean time, the retreat of the Al- 
lies had for the moment given an appear- 
ance to the war, which daily became more 
interesting to the Emperor, from the im- 
possibility, if it should proceed, of his 
remaining an inactive spectator of it. The 
fate of the Prussian Monarchy was a point 
which peculiarly attracted the attention of 
his Majesty, feeling, as the Emperor did, 
that the restoration of the Prussian Mo- 
narchy was the first step towards that of 
the whole political system of Europe; and 
he viewed the danger in which she now 
stood as equally affecting himself. Al- 
ready, in the month of April, had the Em- 
peror Napoleon suggested to the Austrian 
Cabinet, that he considered the dissolution 
of the Prussian Monarchy as a natural 
consequence of her defection from France, 
and of the continuation of the war; and 
that it now only depended upon Austria to 
add the most important and most flourish- 
ing of her provinces to its own State: a 
suggestion which shewed distinctly enough, 
that no means could properly be neglected 
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to save that Power. If this great object 
could not be obtained by a just peace, it 
was necessary to support Russia and Prus~ 
sia by a powerful co-operation, From 
this natural view ef things, upon which 
even France could no longer deceive her- 
self, his Majesty continued his prepara- 
tions with unwearied activity. He quitted, 
in the early part of July, his residence, 
and proceeded to the vicinity of the scene 
of action, in order the more effectually to 
labour at the negociation for peace, which 
still continued to be the object of his most 
ardent desires ; and partly to be able the 
more effectually to conduct the prepara- 
tions for war, if no other choice should re« 
main for Austria. 

A short time before, the Emperor Na- 
poleon had declared ‘‘that he had pro- 
posed a Congress, to be held at Prague, 
where Plenipotentiaries from France, the 
United States of Nurth America, Denmark, 
the King of Spain, and the ether Allied 
Princes on the one band; and on the 
other, Plenipotentiaries of England, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, the Spanish Insurgents, and 
the other Allies of this hostile mass, should 
meet, and lay the ground-work of a dura- 
bie peace.” To whom this proposition 
was addressed, in what manver, in what 
diplomatic form, through whose organ it 
could have been done, was perfectly un- 
known to the Austrian Cabinet, which only 
was made acquainted with the circum- 
stance through the medium of the public 
prints. How, too, such a project could 
be brought to bear—how, from the combi- 
nation of such dissimilar elements, without 
any generally - acknowledged principle, 
without any previously regulated plan, 
a negocijation for peace was to be set on 
foot, was so little to be comprehended, 
that it was very allowable to consider the 
whole proposition rather as a play of the 
imagination, than as a serious invitation to 
the adoption of a great political measure. 

Perfectly acquainted with all the ob- 
stacles to a general peace, Austria had 
long considered whether this distant and 
difficult object was not rather to be at- 
tained progressively: and in this opinion, 
had expressed herself both to France, and 
to Russia and Prussia, upon the subject 
of a Continental peace. Not that the Aus- 
trian Court had misconceived, even for a 
moment, the necessity and importance of 
an universal peace among all the great 
Powers of Europe, and without which there 
was no hope of either safety or happiness, 
or had imagined that the Continent could 
exist, if the separation of England were 
not invariably considered-as a most deadly 
evil! The negociation which Austria 
proposed, afier the alarming declara- 
tion of France had nearly destroyed al 
hopes of England uniting her gudeavours 
in the attempt to procure a general peace, 

was 
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was an essential part of the great ap- 
proaching negociation for a general and 
éffective Congress for peace: it was in- 
tended, as preparatory to this, to draw up 
the preliminary articles of the future 
Treaty, to pave the way, by a long Conti- 
nental Armistice, to a more extended and 
durable negociation. Had the principle 
upon which Austria advanced been other 
thap this, neither Russia nor Prussia, 
bound by the strongest ties to England, 
would certainly ever have listened to the 
proposals of the Austrian Cabinet. 

After the Russian and Prussian Courts, 
animated by a confidence in his Majesty 
highly @attering to the Emperer, had al- 
ready declared their concurrence in the 
proposed Congress under the mediation of 
Austria, it became necessary to obtain the 
forma! assent of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and to determine upon what principles the 
negociations fur peace were to be carried 
on. For this purpose his Imperial Ma- 
jesty resolved, towards the end of the 
month of June, to send his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Dresden. The result of 
this mission was, a Convention concluded 
upon the 30th of June, accepting the me- 
diation of his Imperial Majesty in the 
negociation of a general, and if that could 
not be effected, of a preliminary Centi- 
nental peace. The city of Prague was 
fixed upon for the meeting of the Congress, 
and the 5th of July for the day of its open- 
ing. In order to obtain a sufficient time 
for the negociation, it was determined by 
the same Convention that the Emperor 
Napoleon should not give notice of the 
rupture of the Armistice, which was to 
terminate on the 20th of July, at that time 
existing between himself and Russia, till 
the 10:h of August; and his Majesty the 
Emperor took upon himself to obtain a 
similar declaration from the Russian and 
Prussian Courts. 

The points which had been determined 
in Dresden, were hereupon imparted to 
the two Courts. Although the continua- 
tion of the Armistice was attended with 
many objections, and with much serious 
inconvenience to them, the desire of giving 
to his Imperial Majesty another proof of 
their confidence, and at the same tine to 
satisfy the world that they would not re- 
ject any prospect of peace, however con- 
fined it might be—that they would not re- 
fuse any attempt which might prepare the 
way to it,—overcame every consideration. 
The only alteratiou made in the Conven- 
tion of the 30th of June was, that the term 
of the opening the Congress, since the final 
regulations could not so soon be deter- 
mined, should be deferred until the 12th 
of July. 

In the mean time his Majesty, who 
would not as yet abandon all hopes of 
Gmpletely terminating, by a general 


peace, the sufferings of mankind, and the 
convulsions of the political world, had also 
resolved upon a new attempt with the Bri- 
tish Government. The Emperor Napoleon 
not ouly received the proposal with appa- 
rent approbatioa, but even voluntarily 
offered to expedite the business, by allow- 
ing the persons to be dispatched for that 
purpose to England a passage through 
France. When it was to be carried into 
effect, unexpected difficulties arose, the 
passporis-were delayed from time to time, 
under trifling pretexts, and at length en- 
tirely refused. This proceeding afforded 
a fresh and impertant ground for enter 
taining just doubts as to the sincerity of the 
assurances which the Emperor Napoleon 
had more than once publicly expressed of 
his disposition to peace, although several 
of his expressions at that particular period 
afforded just reason to believe that a mari- 
time peace was the object of his most 
anxious solicitude. 

During that interval, their Majesties the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prus- 
sia had nominated their Plenipotentiaries 
to the Congress, aud bad furnished them 
with very decisive instructions. On the 
12th of July they both arrived at Prague, 
as well as his Majesty’s Minister, charged 
with the concerns of the Mediation. 

The negociations were not to be pro- 
tracted beyond the 10th of August, except 
in the event of their assuming such a cha- 
racter as to induce a confident hope of a 
favourable result. To that day the Armis- 
tice had been extended through the media- 
tion of Austria: the political and military 
situation of the Allied Sovereigns, the con- 
dition of the countries they occupied, and 
their anxious wish to terminate an irksome 
period of uncertainty, prevented any fur- 
ther extension of it. With all these cir- 
cumstances the Emperor Napoleon was 
acquainted: he well knew that the period 
of the negociations was necessarily defined 
by that of the Armistice; and he could 
not, moreover, conceal from himself how 
much his own determinations would in- 
fluence the happy abridgment, and suc- 
cessful result, of the pending negociations. 

It was therefore with real sorrow that 
his Majesty soon perceived, not only that 
no serious step was taken by France to 
accelerate this great work; but, on the 
contrary, it appeared as if a procrastina- 
tion of the negociations, and evasion of a 
favourable issue, had been decidedly in- 
tended. There was, indeed, a Fregch 
Minister at the place of Congress, but 
without any orders to proceed to business, 
until the appearance of the first Pleni- 
potentiary. 

The arrival of that Plenipotentiary was 
in vain expected from day today. Nor 
was it until the 2ist of July that it was 
ascertained, that a demur which took place 
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on settling the renewal of the Armistice 
between the French and Russian and 
Prussian Commissioners,—an obstruction 
of very subordinate importance, having no 
influence whatever upon the Congress, 
and which might have been very easily 
and speedily removed by the interference 
of Austria,—was made use of as the justi- 
fication of this extraordinary delay. And 
when this last pretext was removed, it was 
not until the 28th of July, sixteen days 
after that appointed for the opening of the 
Congress, that the first French Plenipo- 
tentiary arrived. 

Even in the very first days after this 
Minister’s arrival, no doubt remained as 
to the fate of the Congress. The form in 
which the full powers were to be delivered, 
and the mutual explanations should be 
conducted, a point which had already 
been treated by all parties, became the 
object of a discussion which rendered all 
the endeavours of the mediating Power 
abortive. The apparent insufficiency of 
the powers entrusted to the French Nego- 
ciator occasioned a silence of several days. 
Nor was it until the 6th of August that the 
Minister gave in a new Declaration, by 
which the difficulties with respect to forms 
were by no means removed, nor the Nego- 
ciation by one step brought nearer to its 
object. After an useless exchange of 
notes upon every preliminary question, 
the 10th ef August arrived. The Prussian 
aud Russian Negociators could not exceed 
this term: the Congress was at an end, 
aud the resolution which Austria had to 
form was previously determined, by the 
progress of this Negociation—by the actual 
conviction of the impossibility of peace— 
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by the no longer doubtful point of view in 
which his Majesty examined the great 
question in dispute—by the principles and 
intentions of the Allies, wherein the Em- 
peror recognised his own—and, finally, by 
the former positive declarations, which left 
no room for misconception. 

Not without sincere affliction, and alone 
consoled by the certainty that every means 
to avoid the war had been exhausted, does 
the Emperor now find himself compelled 
to action. For three years has his Ma- 
jesty laboured with unceasing perseverance 
to effect, by mild and conciliatory mea- 
sures, real and durable peace for Austria 
and for Europe. All bis endeavours have 
failed: there is now no remedy, no re- 
course to be had but to arms. The Em- 
peror takes them up without any personal 
animosity, from a painful necessity, from 
an irresistible duty, upon grounds which 
any faithful citizen of bis realm, which the 
world, which the Emperor Napol bim- 
self, in a moment of tranquillity and rea- 
son, will acknowledge and justify. The 
necessity of this war is engraven in the 
heart of every Austrian, of every Eu- 
ropean, under whosesoever dominion he 
may live, in such legible characters, that 
no art is necessary to distinguish them. 
The nation and the army will do their 
duty. An union established by common 
necessity, aud by the mutual interest of 
every power that is in arms for its inde- 
pendence, will give due weight to our ex- 
ertions; and the result, with the assistance 
of Heaven, will be such as must fulfil the 








just expectations of every friend of order 


and of peace. 
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F July 10 (continued. )—This Gazette also 
contains a dispatch from Adm. SirJ. B.War- 
ren, dated Bermuda, May 28. The Admiral 
states, that being of opinion that a light 
fiotilla of small vessels might be advan- 
tageously employed in penetrating the 
rivers at the head of the Chesapeake; he 
had directed Rear-admiral Cockburn to 
take under his orders the Maidstone, Fan- 
tome, Mohawk, Highflyer, and three prize 
armed schooners for that purpose. The 
Admiral encloses the reports he had re- 
ceived of the operations of the flotilla. 

In the first report, dated Elk River, April 
29, Rear-adm. Cockburn mentions a suc- 
cessful attempt made by the Fantome and 
Mohawk, on French Town, a considerabie 
distance up the Elk River, where there 
was a depdt of stores. The Enemy hav- 
ing been apprized of the visit, were pre- 
pared, and made a considerable resistance 
from a six-gun battery, but were at length 
compelled to retreat, leaving French Town 
and its depots to their fate. The whole of 


the latter, consisting of much flour, a large 
quantity of army clothing, saddles, bridies, 
&c, as well as five vessels near the place, 
were immediately set fire to, and entirely 
consuraed. The officers employed in this 
service were Lieut. G. A. Westphall, of the 
Marlborough, (who commanded); Capts, 
Wybourn and Carter, of the Marines, 
(under whom were 150 of that corps) ; 
Lieut. Robertson, of the Artillery ; and 
Lieut. N. Alexander, of the Dragon; all 
of whom, as well as the men, are highly 
spoken of by the Rear-admiral. One sea- 
man, of the Maidstone, wounded in the 
arm, was the only casualty. Admiral C, 
announces it to be bis intention to take 
seme catile from a neighbouring farm, 
giving the owner bills on ihe Victualling 

Board, should no resistance be made. 
Adm. Cockburn’s second report, dated 
off Turkey Point, May 3, gives an account 
of the attack made upon Havre de Grace, 
at the entrance of the Susquehanna River, 
This place had acquired an importance 
frou 
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from the American colours being hoisted 
on a lately-erected battery. The attack 
was made in two divisions ; one under the 
command of Lieut. Westphal, and the 
other under Captain Lawrence, of the Fan- 
tome. A warm fire was opened on the 
place at day-light by Capt. Lawrence’s 
division, which was smartly returned from 
the battery for a short time, but which 
soon slackened ; when Captain Lawrence 
effected a landing with the Marines, the 
Americans withdrew from the battery, and 
took shelter in the town. Lieut. Westphal 
got possession of the battery, turned the 
guns against the Enemy, and thereby 
furced them to retreat with their whole 
force to the farthest extremity of the town, 
where they were pursued, and at length 
forced to take shelter in the woods. ‘The 
gallant Lieutenant received a shot through 
his haud in the pursuit, but notwithstand- 
ing succeeded with the other in taking 
prisoner, and bringing im, a captain of 
militia; an ensign and a few armed indi- 
viduals were also taken, but the rest hav- 
ing penetrated the woods, it was not 
deemed prudent to pursue farther, and 
therefore, adds Admiral Cockburn, “ after 
setting fire to some of the houses, to cause 
the proprietors (who had deserted them, 
and formed part of the militia who had fled 
to the woods,) to understand and feel what 
they were liable to bring upon themselves, 
by building batteries, and acting towards 
us with so much useless rancour, I em- 
barked in the boats the guns from the 
battery, and having also taken and de- 
stroyed about one hundred and thirty 
stand of small arms, I detached a small 
division of boats up the Susquehanna, to 
take and destroy whatever they might 
meet with in it, and proceed myself with 
the remaining boats, under Captain Law- 
rence, in search of a cannon foundry, 
which I had gained intelligence of whilst 
on shore in Havre, as being situated about 
three or four miles to the Northward, where 
we found it accordingly ; and getting pos- 
session of it without difficulty, commenced 
instantly its destruction, and that of the 
guns and other materials we found there, 
to complete which occupied us during the 
remainder of the day, as there were several 
buildings and much complicated heavy 
machinery attached to it. It was known 
by the name of the Cecil, or Principio 
-Foundery, and was one of the most valua- 
ble works of the kind in America; the de- 
struction ef it, therefore, at this moment, 
will, L trust, prove of much national im- 
portance. We have been on shore in the 
heart of the Enemy’s country, and on his 
high road between Baltimore and Phila-~ 
deiphia. The boats sent up the Susque- 
hanna destroyed five vessels and a flour 
store.” ‘Total taken and destroyed: 50 
guns, and 130 stand of arms, 





The third report Adm. Cockburn dates 
from Sassafras River, and in it mentions 
successful attacks made on Georgetown 


and Frederickstown. The inhabitants of 


these places were informed, that if ‘‘ they 
did not attempt resistance, no injury 
should be done to them or their towns; 
that vessels and public property only 
would be destroyed; and that provisions 
for the use of the squadron should be paid 
for at their full value.” On the landing 
of the boats, however, a fire was opened 
upon them by 4U0 militiamen, and five of 
our seamen wounded. The militia were 
soon dispersed, and the villages of George- 
town and Frederickstown were destroyed, 
with the exception of the houses of such 
inhabitants as had remained peaceable, 
and taken no part against us. Four ves- 
sels lying in the river, and some stores of 
sugar, lumber, and leather, were also de- 
stroyed. The force then re-embarked, and 
proceeded down the river to another vil- 
lage, not named, where the inhabitants. 
met the Admiral at landing, to say that 
they had not permitted either guns or 
militia to be stationed there; and that 
whilst there, he should meet with no oppo- 
sition. The Admiral then entered the 
town with a small guard, and ascertaining 
that there was no public property of any 
kind, or warlike stores, re-embarked. The 
Admiral adds, “ I also had a deputation 
from Charlestown, in the North-east river, 
to assure me that that place is considered 
by them at your mercy, and that neither 
guns or militia- men shall be suffered 
there: and as I am assured that all the 
places in the upper part of the Chesapeake 
have adopted similar resolutions, and there 
is now neither public property, vessels, 
nor warlike stores remaining in this neigh- 
bourhood, I propose returning to you with 
the light squadron to-morrow morning.” 





A letter from Captain Head, of his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Curlew, addressed to Capt. 
Oliver, of the Valiant, dated March 26, 
and transmitted by Admiral Sir John Bor- 
lase Warren, announces the capturé of the 
American letter of marqueVolante, pierced 
for 22 guns, but having only 14 mounted, 
ten 24-pounder carronades, and four long 
9-pounders, with a complement of eighty- 
five men. 

Other letters from Adm. Warren trans- 
mit accounts of the capture of the Ameri- 
can privateer Wampoe, of 8 guns, on the 
28th April, off Block Island, by the boats 
of the Orpheus. Lieut. Collins, wlio com- 
manded the boats on this occasion, was 
unfortunately mortally wounded : no other 
person was hurt. Also of the destruction 
of the Holkar American privateer, of 20 
guns, off Rhode Island, on the 11th of 
May, by the Orpheus; and the capture of 
the American schooner Vesta, from Bor- 
deaux, 
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deaux, in James river, by the boats of 
the blockading squadron. 

A letter from Capt. Black, of the Wea- 
zle, dated Lissa, April 25, transmitted by 
Admiral Fremantle, states, that, at day- 
light of the 23d April, he gave chace to 
an Enemy’s convoy making for the ports 
of Trau and Spalatro. They immediately 
separated, the greater part, with 10 gun- 
boats, bearing up for the Bey of Boscaline. 
He attacked thi¥ divisio& at five A. M. 
under a fire of three guns, and of from 2 
to 300 musketry ; and at ten, three of the 
gun-boats struck, two were driven on 
shore, and one sank. Four more gun- 
boats then arriving from the Eastward, 
continued the action ; but they soon ran 
behind a point, and firing their grape-shot 
over it, most severely galled our brave 
tars. The firing, with the exception of a 
short interval, was kept up on both sides 
until half-past six in the evening. After 
dark the boats were sent in, and destroyed, 
besides the gun-boats, eight sail of the 
convoy, bringing away their anchors. All 
the 23d and 24th, until five P. M. were 
occupied in slowly warping out the Wea- 
zle, the crew being reduced in number, 
exhausted with fatigue, and severely an- 
noyed by the fire of the batteries and 
musketry, and of the remaining gun-boats. 
The loss of the Weazle was five killed and 
24 wounded, including the Gret lieute%aut, 
T. Whaley. 

[The Gazette also contains a list of cap- 
tures by the Channel fleet, from March 
22 to June 30, not yet gazetted. Of these, 
14 were Americans, 3 French, and 1 Prus- 
sian ; aad 2 recaptures. ] 





Admiralty-office, July 13, Letter from 
Captain Adam, of the Invincible, trans- 
mitted by Rear-adm. Hallowell. 

Invincible, off the Coll de 
Balaguer, June 8. 

Sir,—In pursuance of your directions 
to take the ships and vessels named in the 
margin * ander my orders, and ce-operate 
with Lieut.-col. Prevost jn the siege of the 
foit of the Coll de Balaguer, I have the 
honour to inform you, that the troops were 
landed about noon of the $d instant, and 
the Lieut.-colonel immediately invested the 
fort, the riflemen of De Roll’s regiment, 
and other light troops, being pushed close 
up to the wails. The fort is situated in a 
most difficult pass, through which the 
high road from Tortosa to Tarragona 
winds, and it is absolutely the key of the 
only road for cannon into this province, 
from. the Westward, without going round 
by Lerida. It is armed with 12 pieces of 
ordnance, including two 10-inch mortars, 
and two howitzers ; and the surrounding 

* Thames, Volcano, Strombolo, Brune, 
and eight gun-boats. 

Gent. Mac. Ociober, 1813, 





“was dark. 


heights are so difficult of access, that it 
has been a work of the greatest labour to 
establish the necessary batteries before it. 
Two six-pounder field-pieces' and a how- 
itzer were landed on the evening of the 3d 
inst, dragged up, and placed on the ridge 
of a steep and rugged mountain, to the 
S. E. of the fort; two 12-pounders were 
added to the former by noon of the next 
day. The whole remained under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Corbyn, first of the Invin- 
cible, having under his orders a detach- 
ment of midshipmen and seamen from 
this ship ; and a most excellent fire was 
kept up from them, which considerably 
damaged the defences of the fort, and 
checked its fire upon our working parties, 
In the mean time three Spanish 24-pound- 
ers were landed, and two more guns, of 
the same calibre, from this ship, to be got 
up by the high road to the foot of a very 
steep height, on the crest of which the 
breaching battery was to be constructed, 
at about 300 yards from the Eastern face 
of the fort. In the afternoon of the 4th 
inst. the fort was summoned to surrender ; 
and the Commandant answered, that he 
should defend the place committed to his 
charge. During the night of the 4thy 
every exertion was used to bring the guns 
up the hill, and to complete the breaching 
battery ; but, as it could not be completed 
hy daylight, the men were withdrawn. 
The seamen aud marines were lauded early 
in the afternoon of the 5th, and carricd up 
the stores for the battery, under a brisk 
fire of shot and shells frem the fort. The 
three Spanish 24-pounders, notwithstand- 
ing their immense size and weight, were 
conveyed up the side of the hill, over the 
most difficult and rugged ground, by the 
united exertions of the soldiers, seamen, 
and marines, under the immediate direc 
tion of Capt. Carroll, of the Volcano, The 
two 8-inch mortars were brought as far 
along the road as was practicable before 
dark ; and the iron 24-pounders were con- 
veyed to the foot of the hill as soon as it 
The work of the battery ad- 
vanced rapidly, although it was necessary 
to fill all the sand-bags at the bottom of 
the hill; and 1 was in confident expecta. 
tion that the battery would open soon 
after day-light; but by ten o’clock the 
rain fell in torrents, attended by the most 
violent thunder and lightning | almost ever 
witnessed. The quantity of ammunition 
which had been brought up for the battery, 
lying in exposed situations, made it the 
more awful, and the enemy kept up an 
incessant fire of shells and grape-shot. In 
defiance of all these obstacles, two of the 
guns. were got high enough up to mount 
on the platforms ; but all our exertion was 
unequal to place them there, owing to the 
violence of the rain, and the excessive 

difficulty 
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difficulty of working in the extreme dark- 
ness of the night, From the same reason, 
too, the mortars could not be brought 
forward, and after a night of the most 
excessive labour, we had the mortification 
of being again obliged to retire: the offi- 
cers and men being quite worn out, The 
weather continued very bad until the af- 
ternoon of the 6th instant, when a party 
was landed, and the mortars were got for- 
ward; before day-light the seamen and 
marines were on the pile, and all the guns 
were placed on the battery ready for 
mounting. The two mortars opened soon 
after day-light, and the shells were thrown 
with great precisiov, by Lieut. James, of 
the Royal Marine Artillery, lauded from 
the Strombolo, who worked the mortars 
with his party; and the fire from Lieut, 
€orbyn’s battery was resumed with ex- 
eellent effect. This united force made 
very considerable impression on the fort ; 
an expence-magaziue was blown up, and 
the Enemy’s fire was very much slackeved. 
At seven o’clock, just before the breaching 
battery ‘was. ready to open, a white flag 
was shewn from the fort. Capt, Stoddart, 
ef the Strombolo, and Capt. Zelinpfenning, 
were immediately sent to the fort, and the 
latter returned in a few minutes with an 
offer from the Commandant, to surrender 
the fort and garrison upon conditions of 
marching out with the honours of war; the 
officers and men preserving their private 
property. This was immediately acceded 
to by Lieut.-col, Prevost and myself: the 
fort was taken possession of by the advance 
of the troops. The garrison marched out, 
grounded their arms on the glacis, and 
were immediately embarked. I have 
great satisfaction in stating, that durivg 
this service, which has so much depended 
upon the united exertions of the army and 
Bavy, the most perfect cordiality has 
existed among all ranks ; and I have met, 
in Lieut.-col. Prevost, all that openness of 
communication and confidence, which an 
acquaintance with the character of this 
excelient officer gave me reason to expect. 
In an operation where the laborious exer- 
tions of the captains, officers, seamen, and 
marines, under my orders, have been most 
eonspicuous, [ hope I shall be excused for 
having gone so much into detail ; but it is 
my duty, and a most agreeable one, to 
bring under your view the praiseworthy 
conduct of all ranks and descriptions. I 
must particularly draw your attention to 
the zeal and activity displayed by that 
valuable officer, Capt. Carroll, of the Vol- 
cano; his conduct was the admiration of 
every body ; and he was ably supported 
by Lieut. Pidgely, of the Invincible, and 
the other officers, seamen, and maripes, 
under his direction. From the explosion 
of a shell near bime, the night. before, Capt. 
Carroll. was obliged to suspend his services 


until] the morning of the 7th (but I am bap« 
py to state he has perfectly recovered), 
and Capt. Stoddart, of the Strombolo, 
succeeded him in the direction of getting 
up the guns, &c. for the breaching battery, 
and deserves every credit for his active 
services. 1 am also much obliged to Capt. 
Badcock, ef the Brune, for the assistance 
he afforded me. I cannot conclude this, 
letter, without calling to your notice the 
indefatigable exertions of Lieut. Corbya,, 
both in getuing the guns up to the battery 
he commanded, and the excellent fire he 
kept, from them afterwards; and I feel 
highly gratified in noticing the conduct of 
so old and excellent an officer, with whose 
value I am well acquainted from a service 
of many years together. I have the ho« 
nour to inclose a list of the killed and 
wounded of the crews of the ships unden 
my orders, which, considering the fire up- 
on us fer so many hours, is unaccountably, 
small. The troops under Col. Prevost’s 
command have had an officer and 4 men 
killed, and 39 wounded, in which are in- 
cluded an officer and. seven soldiers of the 
Spanish regiment of Palma. I have in- 
closed you.a list of the garrison of the fort, 
consisting of two lieutenants, a surgeon, 
and garde-magazin, 16 Italian artillery- 
men, and 83 non issioned officers 
end soldiers of the 11th French regiment 
of the line, of whom 2 were killed and 11 
wounded, I likewise inclose returns of the 
ordnance, &c. found in the fort. During 
the siege of the fort, the gun-boats were 
stationed in Ampolla Bay, to observe the 
road from Tortosa, as we had constant 
reports of the Enemy being in motion from 
that quarter.—I have the honour to be, &c; 
Cuaries Apdm, Captain. 


Killed and Wounded at the attack on Fort 
St. Philippe, in the Coll de Balaguer, 
between the 3d and 7th June, 1813. 
Invincible, — Wounded: T. Bouchier, 

private of royal marines, severely; W. 

Somerville, landman, severely. 

Thames,— Wounded: W. Hunt and W: 

Price, privates of royal marines, severely. 
Voleano.— Killed: J. Gasson, gunner 

of royal marine artillery.— Wounded: J. 

Hunter and J. Fairhead, ordinary seamen, 

severely. 

Strombolo and Brune.—None killed or 
wounded. Cuanxes Apam, Capt. 


Prisoners taken at Fort St. Philippe, June 7, 
Camp, near Fort St. Philippe, June 8. 
- 11th French reg. Infautry of ‘the Line, 
2 lieuts. 2 staff, 3 serjeanis, 1 drummer, 
77 rank and file. 
French artillery, 1 serj. 15 rank and file, 
Total, 2 lieuts. 2 staff, 4 serjeants, 1 
drummer, 92 rank and file. 
Thirteen of the above rank and file were 
wounded, and two since dead. 
C. Knonsnrexps, Maj. of Brigade. 
[Here 
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(Here follows a Return of the cannon 
and ammunition taken in the castle, which 
consisted chiefly of 12 mounted brass can- 
non, 6 dismounted iron guns, 2,200lbs. 
of gunpowder, and 92,000 rounds of 
ball-cartridge.] 


————_— 


Lonpon Gazetre ExtTraorDINary. 
War Department.— Downing-street, July19. 
Dispatches, of which the following are 
extracts, have been this day received at 
Earl Bathurst’s office, addressed to his 
Lordship by Field Marshal the Marquis 
of Wellington. 
Ostiz, July 3. 
General Clausel having retired towards 
Logrono, after finding our troops at Vit- 
toria, on the 22d of June, and having 
vascertained the result of ibe action of the 
21st, still remained in the neighbourhood 
of Logrono on the 24th, and til late on 
the 25th, and had not marched for Tudela, 
as | ha’ been informed, when | wrote my 
dispatch of the 24th ult,: I conceived, 
therefore, that there was some prospect of 
intercepting his retreat ; aud after sending 
the light troops towards Roncesvalles im 
pursuit of the army under Joseph Buona- 
parte, I moved the light, 4th, 3d, and 7th 
divisions, and Col. Grant’s and Major-gen, 
Ponsonby’s brigades of cavalry, towards 
Tudela, and the 5th and 6th divisions, and 
the household and Gen. D’Urban’s cavalry, 
from Vittoria to Salvatierra, towards Lo- 
grono, in hopes that | should be able to 
intercept General Clausel. He, however, 
made some extraordinary forced marches, 
‘followed by Gen. Mina with his own ca- 
valry and the regiment of Spanish cavalry 
under the command of Don Julian Saa- 
chez, and arrived at Tudela on the even- 
ing of the 27th. He there crossed the 
-Ebro; but the alcaide having informed 
him that we were upon the road, he im- 
mediately recrossed, and marched towards 
Zaragossa, where, I understand from Gen. 
Mina, he has since arrived. Gen. Mina 
is still following the Enemy, and he has 
taken from him two pieces of cannon and 
some stores in Tudela, and 300 prisoners. 
Lieut.-gen. Cliaton has also taken posses- 
sion of five guns, which the Enemy left at 
Logrono. In the mean time the troops 
under the command of Lieut.-gen. Sir R. 
Hill have kept the blockade of Pampeluna, 
and have moved tbrough the mountains to 
the head of the Bidassva, the Enemy hav- 
ing entirely retired into France on that side. 
{ inclose the report which I have re- 
ceived from Lieut.-gen. Sir T. Grabam, 
of his actions with the Enemy on the 24th 
aud 25th of June, which appear to have 
been more serious than I had imagined 
when I ressed your Lordship on the 
26th ult. Gen. Foy had with bin the gar- 
rison ef Bilboa, and those of plondragon 


and Tolosa, besides his division of the 
Army of Portugal, and his force was con- 
siderable. It gives me great satisfaction to 
see that the Spanish and Portuguese troops 
mentioned by Sir T. Graham have con- 
ducted themselves so well. The Lieut.- 
gen. has continued to push on the Enemy 
by the high road, and has dislodged them 
from all the strong positions which they 
had taken ; and yesterday a brigade of the 
army of Galilicia, under the command of 
Gen. Castanos, attacked and drove the 
Enemy across the Bidassoa, by the bridge 
of Irun. The Enemy still maintained a 
post in a strong stone block-buuse, which 
served as a head tu the bridge, and some 
troops in some loopholed houses on the 
right of the Bidassoa: but General Giron 
having sent for some Spanish artillery, 
and Capt. Dubourdieu’s brigade of uine- 
pounders having been sent totheir support, 
the fire of these guns obliged the Enemy 
to evacuate, and they blew up the block- 
house, and burat the bridge. Sir Thomas 
Graham reports, that in all these offairs 
the Spanish troops have behaved remark- 
ably well. The garrison at Passages, 
consisting of 150 men, surrendered, on :he 
30th, to the troops under Col. Longa. The 
Enemy, on seeing some of our ships off 
Deba, evacuated the town and fort of 
Guetaria on the Ist instant, and the gar- 
rison went, by sea, to St. Sebastian, 
This place is blockaded by land by a de- 
tachment of Spanish troops. They have 
likewise evacuated Castro, aud the garri- 
son have gone hy sea to Santona. In m 
former reports, | have made your Lorde 
ship acquainted with the progress of the 
army of reserve of Andalusia, under Gen, 
the Conde de Abisbal, to join the army ; 
and he arrived at Bargos on the 25th-and 
26th ultimo. 

When the Enemy retired across the 
Ebro, previous to the battle of Vittoria, 
they left a garrison of abuut 700 men in 
the castle of Paucorbo, by which they 
commanded and rendered it inypossible for 
us to use the great communication from 
Vittoria to Burgos: I therefore requested 
the Conde del Abisbal, on his march to 
Miranda, to make himself master of the 
town and lower works, and ‘o blockade 
the place as closely as he could. I have 
not received the report of his first opera- 
tions, but I understand he carmed the 
town and lower fort by assault on the 28th; 
aud I have now the pleasure to inclose his 
report of the final success of his opera- 
tion, and the copy of the capitulation, by 
which the garrison have surrendered, ihe 
decision and dispatch with which this place 
has been subdued, are highly credit»bic to 
the Condé del Abisbal, and the officers and 
troops under bis command. I ath con- 
cerned to inform your Lordsh'p, that 
Lieat.-gen. Sir J. Murray raised we ~ 
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of Tarragona, I cannot say on what day, 
and embarked his troops. A great pro- 
portion of the artillery and stores were 
left in the batteries. It appears that 
Marshal Suchet, with a considerable body 
of troops, had moved from Valencia by 
Tortosa, and Gen. Maurice Mathieu, with 
another corps, from the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona, for the purpose of impeding 
Sir J. Murray’s operations, which he did 
not think himself sufficiently strong to 
continue. I bave not yet received from 
Sir J. Murray the detailed account of these 
transactions ; Lieut.-gen. Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, however, who had joined and had 
taken the command of the army at the 
Coll de Balaguer, on the 17th, had brought 
it back to Alicant, where he arrived him- 
self on the 23d, and was proceeding to 
carry into execution my _ instructions. 
When Marshal Suchet marched into Ca- 
talonia, the Duke del Parque had ad- 
vanced, aud established his head-quarters 
at San Felipe de Xativa, and his troops 
on the Xucar, where he still was on 
the 24th. 
Tolosa, June 26, 1813. 

My Lord,—It was so late onthe 23d 
when I received the order to march by the 
Puerto St. Adrian to Villa Franca, and 
the weather and the road were so extreme- 
ly bad, that but. a small part of the co- 
jumn could get over the mountain that 
day ; and it was not till late on the 24th, 
that I could move from Segura on Villa 
Franca, with Major-gen. Anson’s brigade 
of light dragoons, the light battalions of 
the King’s German legion, and the two 
Portuguese brigades, the rest of the troops 
not being yet come up. The rear of the 
Enemy’s column was then just passing on 
the great road from Villa Real to Villa 
Franca, and he occupied in considerable 
force some very strong ground on the right 
of the great road, and of the river Oria, 
in front of the village of Olaverria, and 
about a mile anda half from Villa Franca. 

Major-gen. Bradford’s brigade marched 
by Olaverria, and was employed to dis- 
lodge the Enemy on the right, while the 
remainder of the troops advanced by the 
Chaussée, defended by the Enemy’s ti- 
railleurs on the heights, and a strong body 
at the village of Veasayn. As the Enemy 
reinforced the troops on the left, it became 
necessary to push on by the Chaussé-, 
which was done by the light battalion un- 
der Col. Halkett, assisted and flanked by 
some companies of Major-general Pack’s 
Portuguese brigade; and this service was 
performed in the most gallant style by 
these brave troops, who drove the Enemy 
from the village of Veasayn. The Enemy 
having troops ready posted on the succes- 
sion of strong heights on each side of the 
deep valley, at the bottom of which the 
road runs, a considerable time became ue- 


cessary to turn bis flanks, during which he 
evacuated Villa Franca without further 
dispute. The Portuguese brigades on the 
right and left of the valley, pushed on 
their advance to Yebasurido, aud the 
troops assembled at Villa Franca. Here 
likewise the head of Gen. Giron’s corps, 
and all Col. Longa’s, arrived in the course 
of the evening. 

The ocxt morning (the 25th) the Enemy 
evacuated Celequia: aud as he had taken 
up a very strong position between ‘hat and 
Tolosa, covering the Pampelusa road, the 
Spanish corps of Col. Longa was marched 
by Alzo towards Lizarga, to turn his 
left; while Lieut.-gen. Mendizabel was 
requested to dispatch some battalions 
from Aspeytia to turn his right, appuyed 
on a high mountain, with an inaccessible 
ravine in front. The Enemy was driven 
from the summit of an important hill, 
lying between the Pampeluna and Vitto- 
ria roads, by a very skilful attack of 
Lieut.-col. Williams, with two companies 
of the grenadiers of the Ist regiment, and 
three of the 4th Cagadores, belong ng to 
Gen. Pack’s brigade. The conduct of 
Lieut. Queiros, and of Ensign Vascon- 
celles, of the 4th Cagadores, was distin- 
guished on this occasion. The latter of- 
ficer lost an eye by a musket-shot. This 
hill was immediately occupied by Major- 
gen. Bradford’s brigade, supported by the 
three line battalions of the King’s German 
legion. The rest of the day was chiefly 
spent in skirmishing with the Enemy’s ti- 
railleurs, to give time for the Spanish corps 
arriving at their destination. 

A general attack began between six and 
seven in the evening. ‘Two guns of Capt. 
Ramsay’s troop, and two nine pounders of 
Capt. Dubourdieu’s, under an escort of 
Capt. Childer’s troop of 16th light dra- 
goons, and of the advance of Co!. Hal- 
kett’s light battalions, were brought rapid- 
ly forward on the Chaussée, and fired with 
effect against several formed bodies of the 
Euemy in the plain near the town ; while 
the column, consisting of German -light 
battalions, the brigade of guards, and a 
Spanish division of Gen. Giron’s, continued 
to advance by the Chaussée. Two Spanish 
battalions, and one Portuguese, forming a 
separate column on the left ef the Chaus- 
sée, passed quickly on the left on the town. 
Gen. Bradford and the line battalions of 
the Germans driving in the Enemy on their 
front by the Pampeluna road, and Col, 
Longa from the side of the mountains still 
more on the right, turning and forcing, 
from very strong positions, all the posted 
bodies of the Enemy on the right of the 
town. Still the Enemy held possession of 
the town, which was much more capable of 
defence than had been represented. The 
Vittoria gate was barricadoed, and also 
the Pampeluna gate on the bridge ; = 
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both were flanked by convents and other 
large buildings occupied by the Enemy, 
and the town was nowhere open. A nine- 
pounder was therefore brought up under 
cover of the fire of the light battalion, 
close to the gate, which was thus burst 
open. It was now dark, and it was im- 
possible to distinguish the troops of the 
different nations engaged, which gave the 
Enemy, now flying from every point, an 
opportunity of escaping with much less 
loss than he must have suffered had we 
had daylight. The conduct of all the 
troops concerned in this attack was bighly 
creditable ; that of the liue battalions on 
the Pampeluna road, and of the Jight 
battalions at the Vitturia gate, was such 
as was to be expected from these distin- 
guished corps ; and the column of the left 
did equal honour to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese arms. Col. Longa’s corps, after 
a repetition of long and severe marches, 
undeitook and executed, with the greatest 
spirit, the fatiguing duty of this day, and 
behaved in the most gallant manner. The 
battalions sent from Arpeyton by Licut.- 
general Mendizabel repulsed, with great 
steadiness, an attack of the Enemy, and 
afterwards pursued him down from the 
moyntains, aking a good many prisoners, 
I have not got the return, but J believe 
about two hundred prisoners were taken 
by. the two Spani-h corps, and many 
wounded men were left here. The Ene- 
my’s loss in killed, too, must have been 
considerable.’ This place has, besides the 
defences at the gates, new towers to flank 
the exterior wali, and a strong wood block- 
house in the square, which shews the im- 
portance the Enemy attached to its occu- 
pation. It would be unjust to the troops 
employed in this assault, not to mention 
their exemplary conduct when in posses- 
sion ; there was no excess committed. ‘The 
German legion and Col. Longa’s corps 
passed on, and furmed immediately be- 
yond the town. The Spaniards lost seve- 
ral officers killed and wounded yesterday, 
but I have not any return of them. 
T. Grauam, Lieut,-gen. 
Marquis of Wellington, Xe. 





Killed, Wounded, and Missing, of the Al- 
lied Army under the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, K.G, in action with the Enemy 
on the 24th and 25th June, 1813. 

General Total Loss on 24th and 25th June. 
Total British.—21 rank and file, killed ; 

1 major, 5 captains, 8 lieutenants, 4 ser- 

jeauts, 4 drummers, 120 rank and file, 

wounded; 1 rauk and file, missing, 

Total Portuguese.—\ lieutenant, 1 en- 
sign, 3 serjeants, 33 rank and file, killed; 
1 lieut.-col, 3 captains, 1 lieutenant. 7 
evsigns, 8 serjeants, 2 drummers, 152 
rank and file, wounded ; | ensign, 45 rank 
and file, missing, 
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Grand Total.—1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 
3 serjeants, 54 rank and file, killed; 1 
lieut.-col. 1 major, 8 captains, 9 lieute- 
nants, 7 ensigns, 12 serjeants, 6 drummers, 
272 rank and file, wounded ; 1 ensign, 44 
rank and file, missing. 

E. Paxennam, Adj.-gen. 

Names of Officers killed, wounded, and 
missing, June 24.—Ist light batt. King’s 
German legion, Lt. Wahrendorff. slightly; 
Lieut. Wolrabe, severely. 2d ditto, Maj. 
H. Prince Reuss, severely ; Lieut. Kesler, 
slightly, 

25th June.—1st line batt. King’s Ger- 
man legion, Lieut. Boyd, slightly. 2d 
ditto, Capts. Langrehr and Buerman, and 
Lieut. Holle, severely. 5th ditto, Capt. 
Baemeister, severely. Ist light batt. 
King’s German legion, Capt. Cropp, se- 
verely (since dead); Capt. Wynecken, 
slightly ; Lieut. Fincke, severely ; Lient, 
Helse, slightly ; Lieut. Heugel, severely 
{arm amputated). 





A dispatch from Gen. Donnell, the Conde 
del Abisbal, here follows, relating the 
capture of the fort of Santa Marta de 
Pancorbo, which was carried by assauit 
on the 29th June. The Spanish troops 
afterwards blockaded the garrison of Santa 
Engracia, or fort of Pancorbo, and having 
cut off tbeir communication with the 
spring which supplied them with water, 
the piace was surrendered by capitulation 
on the Ist inst. the garrison of 600 men 
surrendering themselves prisoners of war. 
In the castle were found 25 pieces of Gan- 
non, Many gun-carriages, and a great 
quantity uf ammunition. 





Extract of a Letter from the Marquis of 

Wellington, dated Ostiz, July 3, 1813. 

I have repoited, in my dispatch of this 
day, that Lieut.-gen. Sir John Murray 
had raised the siege of Tarragona, and 
had embarked, leaving behind him a por- 
tion of his artillery, On this transaction 
I do not feel myself sufficieutiy informed 
to be able to write more. 1 inclose copies 
of the letters which [ have received relat- 
ing to Tarragowa. 

Camp before Tarragona, June 9, 18132 

My Lord,—In my tetter of May the 
28th, | had the honour to inform your 
Lordship, that. in obedience to your Lord- 
ship’s instructions, the British army was 
theu embarking. Onthe S3ist we sailed, 
and anchored t» the Eastward of Salon 
Point, on the evening of the 2d instant. 
On the Sd the army disembarked, and I 
invested Tarragona. Previous to coming 
to an anchor, 1 detached Licut.-col. Pre- 
vost’s brigade, under convoy of the Brune, 
tu attack the Fort of St. Philippe ; and in 
the night, Gen. Copons, at my request, 
detached a brigade of infantry to co-ope- 
sate, The brigade of Col. Prevost ss 
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of the 24, 67th, and the battalion of Roll 
Dillon, aud to these was subsequently 
joined the brigade of Spanixh troops com- 
manded by Col. Lauder. The fort has 
been taken, and I have the honour to in- 
close Col. Prevost’s report to me, with the 
returns which he has sent. This capture, 
Gn the present situation of our affairs, is of 
great importance, as it blocks up the 
mearest and most accessible road from 
Tortosa to Tarragona. 

Admiral Hal'owell, with that alacrity 
and zeal for which he is much distinguish- 
ed, sent Cap'. Adam, in the Invincible, to 
‘conduct the naval part of the expedition, 
and added the iiames, Capt. Peyton ; 
Volcano, Capt. Cario!; Strombolo, Capt. 
Stoddart ; Brune, Capt. Badcock. Lieut.- 
eol. Prevost speaks high!y of the exertions 
ef those officers and their men, and | know 
how vaiuable and important their services 
were found tobe. The troops of both na- 
tions bore their fatigue and performed their 
duty with the greatest alacrity and spirit, 
and deserve every commendation, The 
Lieut.-colonel has, in a former dispatch, 
particularly noticed the gailaniry and gvod 
conduct of Ensign Nelson, of the 67th, 
and Ensign John Dermot, of Roll Dilion's 
dattalion.—I have the honour to be, &c, 

(Signed) J. Murray, Lieut,-gea. 
His Excellency Marquis Wellington, &c. 

P. S. I have omitted to say, that Capt. 
Carrol’s services were particularly merito- 
rious ; and Lieut. Corbyn, of the Invin- 
cible, who commanded a battery manned 
by seamen, kept up a well-directed and 
heavy fire. The importance of this ac- 
guisition, and the rapwity with which the 
fort has been taken, make it quite unne- 


“eessary for me to say how much I approve 


of the conduct of Lieut.-col, Prevost and 
of Capt. Adam. 


[Here follows a letter from Col. Prevost, 
relative to the capture of Coll de Balaguer, 
the particulars of which are given in Capt. 
Adam’s dispatch, p. 377.) 


Return of Provisions taken in Fort St. 
Philippe, 7th June, 1813. 
Camp near Fort St. Philippe, 8th June. 
160 bags of fine biscuit, 50 baskets of 
ditto, 25 casks of ditto, 100 loaves of soft 
bread, 50 bags of flour, 2 bags of rice, 2 
bags of callavances, 2 bags of salt, 15 
casks of salt beef, 5 smali casks of oil, 
12 pieces of bacon, 1 pipe of vinegar, 3 
pipes of wine, | quarter of a pipe of spi- 
Fits. A. Mour, Lieut,-col. com- 
manding the detachment. 
(A true copy.) 
(Signed) Cuas. Mitner, A. M.S. 
Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, 
of the Allied Troops, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-col. Prevost, 67th reg. 
at the taking of Fort St. Philippe, from 
the 3d to the 7th of June, 


Camp under Fort St. Philippe, June §. 

Total. —1 lieutenant, 4 rank and file, 

killed; 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 37 rank 
and file, wounded. 

Names of Officers killed.—Roll Dillon’s 
batt. Lieut. Delatre, of Dillon’s regiment. 
The Spanish officer returned wounded, 
since dead. 

(Signed) Cuarcrs Kronenrecprt, 
Major of Brigade. 


H.M.S. Malta, June 14. 

My Lord,—Admiral! Hallowel) has just 
decitied on sending a ship to Alicant, and 
U have merely time to state to your Lord- 
ship, and I do so with great regret, that T 
have been under the necessity of raising 
the siege of Tarragona, and embarking 
the army under my command. In my 
private letter of the 7th instant, | men- 
tioned to your Lordship the reports of the 
assemblage of the French forces at Bar- 
celona, and that Marshal Suchet was like- 
wise in march from Valencia; and stated 
it as my opinion, that should these reports 
be confirmed, the object your Lordship had 
in view could not be accomplished. Un- 
fortunately, these rumours proved true, 
and, reluctantly, I resolved upon raising 
the siege and embarking the army, as the 
only means of avviding a general action, 
which must have been fought under every 
disadvautage, I cannot at this moment 
refer to dates, but it is sufficient for the 
present to state, that the French force at 
Barcelona was never rated to me at less 
than 8000, and that previous to their 
march it would amount to 10,000, with 14 
pieces of artillery. I have, however, no 
account that it ever exceeded eight, and 
that is the number on which my calcula- 
tion was formed. This force, upon the 
evening of the 9th, or morning of the 10th, 
marched out from Barcelona, and entered 
Villa Franca at four o’clock on the evening 
of the 11th, from whence jt was reported 
to me to march at 12 e’clock at night for 
Vendrells, distant only 18 or 20 miles 
from Tarragona by the great road, and a 
few miles further by another road, by which 
cannon can easily pass. On the 9th or 
10th the arrival of Marshal Suchet at Va- 
lencia was made known to me ; bis exact 
force was never perfectly asce:tained ; but 
from the intelligence received from Valen- 
cia, he marched from thence with 9000 
men ; and certainly, in the rear of that 
place, had the power of drawing:great re- 
inforcements to his army. To these corps 
must be added, a hody of 1000 men which 
had previously arrived at Tortosa, and 
another corps, independent of the garrison, 
of 2500 men who had arrived at Lerida, 
These corps, which I am sure I do not ex- 
aggerate, amount to 20,500 men, with which, 
in four or five days, Marshal Suchet could 
attack the alliedarmy, if he thought proper ; 
or 
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er avoid an action, if he wished still more 
to reinforce his army. Your Lordship, on 
the other hand, will observe, that I could 
scarcely bring into the field 12,000 men, 
and that the army of Catalonia was stated 
to me at 8,500, making 20,500, of which 
two British and two Spanish divisions were 
at the Coll de Balaguer, and could not be 
withdrawn ; and I could not leave less 
than 2500 to cover the artillery and stores, 
and to contain the garrison of Tarragona, 
The two corps, at the least, wouldamountto 
4500 men, leaving me 16,000 men to meet 
the best French troops in Spain, amounting 
to upwards of 20,000. I am sure there is 
nobody more willing to give full credit to 
the gallantry of the Spanish troops than I 
am; but your Lordship well knows that 
they are unable to move, and I could not, 
therefore, depend upon the execution of 
any order which necessarily obliged them 
to make a movement; and of troops of 
this description | had about 13,000 men: 
unless, therefore, | could place them in 
position, which, as the French had the 
eption of fighting when and where they 
pleased, it was impossible I could place 
any reliance uponthem. My British and 
German troops amounted. only to 4500. 
Perhaps your Lordship may be of opiuion, 
that under these circumstances I ought to 
have risked an action, had no other unfa- 
wurable objections existed; but when 
your Lordship is informed that I had no 
possibility of retreat, if unsuccessful — 
that there would have been no hopes of 
embarkation, if followed — and that the 
army must have been unavoidably lost, if 
heat —1 venture to hope that your Lord- 
ship will think, however much it is to be 
regretted, that I have adopted the only 
means of maintaining entire, or, indeed, 
of saving, au army on which so much de- 
pends, I feel the greater confidence in 
this hope, on reverting to the 13th para- 
graph of your Lordship’s general instruc- 
tions for the conduct of the campaign. 

I am fully aware there are many cir- 
cumstances which may require further 
information, and upon all parts I shall be 
happy to give every explanation in my 
power. Your Lordship, perhaps, may be 
ef opinion, that the place should have 
been taken ; but as it was far too strong 
to storm, I believe it not only to have been 
impossible, but that we should not have 
taken it in eight or ten days; my euly 
regret is, that [ continued the siege so 
long. Induced by the hopes of the rein- 
forcements I expected, I continued it to 
the last. moment, and, fortunately, the 
weather proving favourable, the troops 
were embarked without molestation. On 
this favourable circumstance | could not 
depend for another day, and therefore, 
having taken my part, | immediately put 
it in execution; and I regret to say that I 


j . 


was, in consequence, obliged to leave the 
guns in the most advanced batteries. Had 
I remained apother day, they might have. 
been brought off; but this risk I would 
not run, when the existence of the army 
was at stake, not only from unfavourable 
weather, but from the appearance of am 
Enemy, in whese presence I could ao& 
have embarked perhaps at all, certainly 
not without suffering a great loss, and 
without the possibility of deriving any ad- 
vantage. I have only further at this time 
to add, should blame be attached to the 
failure of the expedition, no share of it 
can fall on Adm. Hallowell, whe conducted 
the naval branch of it. From that distia- 
guished officer I have met with every as- 
sistance and co-operation in his power, 
and I think it only justice to him to state, 
that it was his opmion that the cannon ia. 
the batteries might have beea saved by 
remaining till the aight, and that they 
then could have been breught off. This,. 
however, was.a risk I did not wish to rum 
for so trifling an object, and preferred 
losing them to the chance of the embark- 
ation being opposed, and of an eventual 
much more serious loss.—l have the ho~ 
nour to be, &c. J. Munaay, Lieut.-gen. 
To the Marquis of Wellingion, K.G. Bee 





Admiralty-effice, July 20. Vice-adm. Sir 
Edw. Pellew has transmitted a letter from 
Capt. Flin, of his Majesty’s sloop Cepba- 
lus, addressed to Vice-adm. Pickmore, 
giving an account of bis having, on the 
10th of June, off Cape Mola, captured 
the French privateer schooner La Jeune 
Thetis, from Leghorn, armed with tea 
guns, and manned with 76 men.—Sir Edw. 
Pellew has also transmitted a letter from 
Vice-adm. Sir Sidney Smith, stating, that 
his Majesty’s ship Alcmene had captured, 
on the Sth of June last, the French lateen- 
rigged vessel the Aigle, of seven guns, one 
howitzer, and 59 men.—And also a letter 
from Captain Hamilton, of his Majesty’s 
ship Rainbow, stating, that the boats of 
that ship, uuder Lieut, Keanedy, had cap- 
tured, off the shore of Corsica, a lateen- 
rigged vessel, laden with oak planks, 


5 





Admiralty-office, July 24. Extract of a 
Letter from Capt. Sir George Collier, of 
his Majesty’s ship Surveillaate, addres- 
sed to Admiral Lord Keith, aad trans- 
mitted by his Lordship te Johu Wilson 
Croker, esq. 

Surveillante, off Guitaria, July 1. 
I have now the honour to report that 

Guitaria was evacuated by the Enemy this 

morning at day-bresk, and suon afterwards 

occupied by a division under Baron de 

Menglana. The Enemy appears to have 

been so pressed by the appearance of the 

shipping, after his determination bad been 
taken, that most of the cannon were left 
scrviceable, 
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serviceable, and all his provisions, calcu- 
lated for some months; but it is with re- 
gret I mention, that about three o’clock 
P. M. we witnessed a most awful explo- 
sion, which, by a refinement in cruelty, 
appears to have been intended to destroy 
all the poorer inhabitants at a blow. The 
Magazine, containing near 200 barrels of 
gunpowder, and dug in the solid rock con- 
nected with the mele where the fishing- 
boats lay, had been prepared, and a 
lighted match Jeft with it; two casks of 
Wine, previously broached, were also left 
by the wall, offering a temptation to the 
lower classes of the inhabitants; but this 
circumstance most previdentially proved 
their great preservation. The Spanish 
Commandant, on entering, observing the 
confusion likely to ensue, ordered the in- 
habitants from the mole into the town, 
and while means were taken to force the 
door, the explosion took place, and de- 
stroyed about 20 of the garrison and 
fishermen, as well as all the boats in or 
near the mole. 

I have the pleasure to acquaint your 
Lordship, that the castle, town, and port of 
Passages, were recovered from the Enemy 
yesterday, and its garrison of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six men, cut off from St. 
Sebastian’s, were taken by a part of the 
Spanish brigade of Longa, under the im- 
mediate order of Don Gaspar, attached to 
Sir ‘Thomas Graham's division, The Spa- 
nish loss on this occasion was very trifling. 





Extract of a Letter from Capt. Tower, of 
his Majesty’s ship Curagoa, addressed to 
Sir E. Pellew, Bart. and transmitted by 
him to J. W. Croker, Esq. 

HLM.S. Curacoa, off Toulon, June 10. 
I have the honour to inform you, that 
the boats of the Curagoa and L’Aigie, Sir 

Johu Lovis, have captured or destroyed 

eight of the Encmy’s vessels, at the times 

and places set forth in the following report : 

On the 20th ult. three feluccas of consi- 
derable tonnage,deeply Jaden,were scuttled 
by the Enemy, and sunk in the harbour of 

Campe de! Porto, in the island of Elba, the 

marines and boats of the two ships having 

first paved the way by routing a consider- 
able body of military, taking a battery of 
two 12-pounders, a square tower on the 

Martello principle, armed with a 6-pounder, 

(all of which were thrown into the sea,) 

killing several of the Enemy, and making 

prisoners of two artillerymen belonging to 
the 4th regiment, and of tive militia, On 
the followiog morning, the boats captured 
three settees, under convoy of the French 
brig Abeille, who feund refuge in Port Fer- 
rajo; and on the 28th, two feluccas of the 
first class were taken from the beach, at 
the town of Mesca, near the gulf of Spezia, 
when secured to the houses in every pos- 
sible manner ; it is necessary for me to 


observe, that the boats chased them in, in 
the morning, and in the evening a breeze 
of wind enabled the ships to anchor close 
to the town, where the inhabitants were 
actively employed in unloading one of the 
vessels: by throwing a few shells from the 
Curacoa, and shewing the broadsides of 
the two ships to the town, while the marines 
took up a commanding position, we were 
enabled to get them off without the slight~ 
est misfortune; but I have to regret, that 
in the attack of the 28th, we had one man 
killed and two wounded, and L’Aigle two 
killed’ and three wounded, the names of 
whom are under-mentioned. 

Names of Men kiiled and wounded.—Cu- 
racoa, Thomas Cropper, captain of the 
after-guard, killed; Peter Burlings, able 
seaman, wounded ; David Billingham, or- 
dinary seaman, wounded. 

L’Aigle, Frederick Victory, ableseaman, 
killed ; Peter Barrie, able seaman, killed ; 
John Chalk, ordinary seaman, wounded ; 
Jobn Russell, yeoman of the powder- 
room, wounded; James Oxford, ordi- 
nary seaman, wounded. 

Vice-Adm. Sir E. Pellew has transmitted 
to J.-W. Croker, esq. a letter from Capt. 
Mounsey, of his Majesty’s ship Furieuse, 
giving an account of the boats of that ship 
having, on the 7th of May, under the di- 
rection of Lieuts. Croker and Sandom, cut 
out from under the tower and batteries of 
Orbisello, an armed xebec, of two 6-pound- 
ers. Capt. Mounsey highly commends 
the spirit and gallantry of the officers and 
men, who performed this service under a 
heavy fire from the forts, and musketry 
from the shore, by which Mr. Webb, mid- 
shipman, and three seamen, were wounded, 





Lonpon Gazeite ExtraorprNnary. 

Colonial Department.— Downing - street, 
July 24.— Captain M‘Doual, aide-de- 
camp to Lieut.-gen, Sir Geo. Prevost, ar- 
rived this day with dispatches, addressed 
to Earl Bathurst, one of his Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, of which 
the following are copies and extracts : 

Head-quarters, Kingston, Upper 
Canada, May 18. 

My Lord,—I have the honour of trans- 
mitting to your Lordship, copy of a dis- 
patch which I have received from Major- 
gen. Sir R, Sheaffe, containing the parti- 
culars of an attack made by the land 
forces and the flotilla of the Enemy; upon 
York, in Upper Canada, on the 27th ult, 

The Enemy left York on the Sth instant, 
and proceeded to Niagara, where I under- 
stand they landed, on the American side 
of the lake, 1200 men, under Gen. Dear- 
born, for the purpose of strengthening their 
army on that line, and probably with a 
view to make a further attempt on Fort 
Erie or Fort George. The Autilla after-' 
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wards returned to Sackett’s harbour, 
where, I firid from a fag of truce which 
came over the day before yesterday, they 
remained on the 14th. 

From the information I have received 
from an officer of the Lake Marine, taken 
at York, and seut over in the flag of truce, 
I find the Enemy’s force at Sackett’s har- 
bour amounts to near 5000 men, and that 
they were makiog preparations for another 
expedition, but to what point the attack 
was to be directed, I have not been able 
to ascertain.—i have the honour to be, &c, 

Earl Bathursi, & Georce Prevost. 

Kingston, May 5. 

Sir,—I did myself the honour of writing 
to your Excellency on my route from York, 
to communicate the mortifying intelligeuce 
that the Enemy had obtained possession 
of that place on the 27th of April. I 
shall now give your Excellency a further 
detail of that event. 

In the evening of the 26th, information 
was received that many vessels bad been 
seen to the Eastward, Very early the 
text morning, they were discovered lyiug- 
to, not far from the harbour. After some 
time had elapsed, they made sail, and to 
the number of sixteen of various descrip- 
tions anchored off the shore, some distauce 
to the Westward, Boats full of troops 
were immediately seen assembling near 
their Commodore’s ship, under cover of 
whose fire, and that of other vessels, and 
aided by the wind, they soon effected a 
landing, in spite of a spirited opposition 
from Major Givens and about 40 Indians. 
A company of Glengarry light infautry, 
which had been ordcved to support them, 
was, by some mistake (not in the smallest 
degree imputable to its commander), led 
in another direction, and came late into 
action, The other troops, consisting of 
two companies of the 8th or King’s regi- 
ment, and about a company of the royal 
Newfoundland regiment, with some militia, 
encountered the Enemy in a thick wood. 
Capt, M‘Neal, of the King’s regiment, was 
kitled while gallantly leading luis company, 
which suffered severely. ‘The troops at 
Jength fell back ; they rallied several times, 
but could not maintain the contest against 
the greatly superior and increasing num- 
bers of the Enemy. They retired under 
cover of our batteries, which were engaged 
with some of the Enemy’s vessels that had 
moved nigher to the harbour. By some 
unfortunate accident, the magazine at the 
Western battery blew up, and killed and 
wounded a considerable number of men, 
and crippled the battery. lt became too 
evident that our numbers and means of 
defence were inadequate to the task of 
maintaining possession of York against 
the vast superiority of force brought against 
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it. The troops were withdrawu towards 
the town, and were finally ordered to re- 
treat on the rvad to Kingston, The 
powder magazine was blown up, and the 
new ship and the naval sivres destroyed. 
Lieut.-col. Chervett and Major Allan of 
the militia, residents io the town, were 
lustructed to treat with the American com- 
maoders for terms: a statement of those 
agreed on with Major-gen. Dearbory and 
Commodore Chauncey, is transinitted to 
your Exceliency, with returns of the killed 
and wounded, &c. ‘The accounts of the 
number of the Enemy vary, from 1590 to 
3000. We had about 600, iaclading mi- 
litia and dock-yard men, The quality of 
these troops was of so superior a descrip- 
tion, and their general disposition so good, 
that, under less unfavourable circum- 
stances, I should have felt confident of 
success, in spite of the disparity of nume 
bers. As it was, the contest, which com- 
menced between six and seven o'clock, was 
maintained nearly eight hours. When we 
had proceeded some miles from York, we 
met the light company ef the King’s regi- 
ment, ou its route for Fort Geerge: it re- 
tired with us, and covered the retreat, 
which was effected without molestation 
from the Eaemy.—I have the honour to 
R. H. Snrarre, Major-gen. 
His Excellency Sir G. Prevost, &c. 
Killed, Wouthled, .Prisouers, and Missing, 
of the troops engaged at York, under 
the command of Sir Roger Hali Sheaffe, 
on the 27th of April. 

Total —1 captain, 1 serjeant-major, 4 
serjeants, 1 drummer, 52 rank and file, 3 
gunners, killed; 1 ensign, 2 serjeants, 1 
drummer, 30 rank and file, wounded; 1 
lieutenant, 4 serjeants, 1 drummer, 36 
rank and file, 1 driver, wounded and pri- 
soners ; 6 rank and file, 1 bombardier, 3 
gunners, prisoners; 6 rank and file, 1 
gunner, missing. 

Names of Officers killed and wounded. 

Killed. —Sth or King’s reg. Capt. Neal 
Mac Neal. Volunteer D. Mac Lean, Clerk 
of the House of Assembly. 

Wounded. — Royal Newfound!and reg. 
Lieut. D, Koven, prisoner. Glengarry 
light infantry, Ensign Robins, slightly, 
General Statf, Capt. Loring, 104th reg. 
slightly. Incorporated militia, Capt. Jar- 
vis. Volunteer, Hartney, Barrack. 
master. 

(Here follow the “ Terms of Capitula- 
tion entered into on the 27th of April, 
1813, for the surrender of the town of 
York, in Upper Canada, to the Army 
and Navy of the Unired Sates, undes 
the command of Major-gen. Dearborn and 
Commodore Chauncey ;” which, as they 
do not differ from the usual form, it is 
wanecessary to detail. ] 
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GERMANY. 

Every arrival from Germany, since 
sur last Retrospect, has brought matter 
of importance, and afforded us fresh cause 
of congratulation. The most formidable 
armies of the Allied Powers are now in 
immediate connexion with each other ; 
and the French are completely cireum- 
vented, and cut off from any direct com- 
munication with their own country. 
Buonaparte is evidently embarrassed in 
the extreme. During the whole month 
he has had no victory to annovnce : on 
the other hand, so eminently successful 
have been the exertions of the Allies, 
that two and three Extraordinary Ga- 
gettes have been published in London 
almost weekly: every thing that they 
attempt seems to prosper. May this 
good fortune, or rather this favour of 
Providence, never forsake them, till the 
righteous cause for which they contend 
shall have been crowned with a happy 
eonsummation ! 

It is utterly impossible, within the 
limits to which this department of our 
publication is necessarily restricted, to 
give even an abstract of such a vast mass 
of intelligence. as has filled the News- 
papers during the past month: our 
Readers, however, will become possessed 
of them in the progress of our extracts 
from the London Gazettes; and a glori- 
ous addition to the annals of Europe 
willthey be found to produce, 

During Buonaparte’s stay at Dresden, 
the Allies harassed his soldiers by inces* 
sant advances’ and retreats from all 
sides. At length on the 7th insf. he 
quitted that city, and proceeded, not, as 
heretofore, to the right bank of the Elbe, 
but to the side of Leipsic, where the 
theatre of war seems now to be trans- 
ferred. That city is described as having 
suddenly become the ceutre of very im- 
portant military movements. The num- 
ber of troops there is so considerable, 
that part of them are obliged to be 
lodged in churches. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden has 
erossed the Elbe, and is in uninterrupted 
communication with General Blucher. 
The head-quarters of the former were 
on the 7th at Zebitz; and would be 
moved on the 9th to Zorbig: those of 
the latter were at Duben, and would be 
advanced at the same time to Eulen- 
berg. Their movements, it will be ob- 
served, are simultaneous; and they are 
marching by different roads upon Leip- 
sic, with 130,000 men and 600 pieces of 
eannon. About the same time the Bo- 
hemian army made a flank movement 
by its left, and it was calculated that it 

would be advanced as far as Chemnitz 
gn the 34, Buonaparte seems to have 


hesitated for some days in determining 
againstwhich of tke two menacing forces 
he should direct his personal efforts ; but 
he at last proceeded for Leipsic; and 
it is probable a great battle would be 
fought about the middle of the present 
month, unless the French armies should 
continue to retreat. A report from Mar- 
shal Ney, dated Torgau, Sept. 7, acknow- 
ledges a defeat by the Crown Prince at 
Dennewitz, He attributes the defeat 
partly to the 4th eorps, which, instead 
of turning Jatterboch, attacked it—and 
to the 7th corps, which was some time 
in coming up, and two divisions of which 
behaved badly when the battle was 
nearly won. The 7th corps was com- 
posed of Saxons, and was under the 
orders of General Regnier, whom Mr. 
Thornton mentions in his dispatch as 
having exposed himself to so much 
danger. Ney acknowledges a loss of 
8000 men killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, and 12 pieces of cannon, 

The Army of Gen. Nugent has taker 
the strong point of Pola Capo d’Istria, 
and Monte Maggiore, with 50 pieces of 
cannon, and a great quantity of ammu- 
nition. General Nugent was in commue 
nication with the English squadron off 
Fiume, from which he received arms and 
ammunition for equipping the Istrians, 
who had cheerfully flocked to the Aus- 
trian standard. General Thielman, on 
the 18th September, attacked Merse- 
burg, which surrendered after a sharp 
resistance. The Russian Colonel Orloff 
particularly distinguished himself. More 
than 2000 prisoners in and abeut the 
town fell into our hands. They are on 
their way to Bohemia. 

Advices from Toplitz to the 20th Sept, 
detail a very gallant enterprize, executed 
by the Austrian Major Schlutberg, who, 
having received orders to take Frieburg, 
placed part of his corps in ambush on 
the 17th, and, appearing unexpectedly 
before the town the next morning, 
stormed the Ebersdorff gate; while other 
detachments of his troops, which had 


taken circuitous roads, advanced against - 


the Mersner and Dona gates. That of 
Ebersdorff being forced open, after an 
obstinate resistance, the garrison, con- 
sisting of General Bruno, 20 staff and 
superior officers, 400 mounted hussars, 
and 220 infantry, were made prisoners. 
The Austrian loss was one killed and 
three wounded. 

Our Gottenburgh letters state, that 
the Allies had also taken Pegav. Both 
Frieburgh and Pegau are near Leipsic. 

The garrison of Stettin, being in want 
of provisions, had offered to capitulate; 
but its terms were Fejected. 

General Vandamme has been sent pri- 
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soner to the interior of Russia; meeting 
on his journey the execration of all people 
for his cruelties at Bremen, Hamburgh, 
&e.—the escort with him was scarcely 
able to protect him from their rage. 

Cassel was taken on the 30th of Sept. 
by General Czernicheff, and the keys of 
the town were sent to the Crown Prince. 
In four days this enterprising General 
penetrated from the banks of the Elbe to 
the neighbourhvod of Cassel, a distance 
of 150 miles, dextrously eluding one 
corps of the enemy, beating another, and 
taking 400 prisoners and six guns. 
Alarmed at his approach, Jerome Buo- 
waparte fled towards Frankfort; but 
Czernicheff pursued him,and annihilated 
four squadrons of his attendant cavalry, 
taking 260 of them prisoners, and cut- 
ting in pieces the rest. The next day, 
he reverted to the corps which he had 
before avoided, attacked, dispersed it, 
and took two more guns. Of this corps 
300 Westphalians joined him, and pro- 
ceeded on the 30th ult. to attack the 
eity of Cassel. One gate was already 
earried by storm, when the French Com- 
miandant capitulated, and evacuated the 
town, Czernicheff’s first care was to 
liberate the patriots who were confined 
as state-prisoners: the next to call the 
loyal inhabitants of Hesse and Hanover 
to his standard, The call wasobeyed by 
a body of 1500, with whom this enter- 
prising General returned to join the 
ranks of the Crown Prince*; after having 
given to the mock-kingdom of West- 
pbalia a eoneussion, the moral effect of 
which must necessarily operate most be- 
neficially in behalf of the common cause. 

We have also to announce the import- 
ant intelligence of the capture of Bremen, 
by a Russian force under General Tet- 
tenborn. The place surrendered by ca- 
pitulation on the 14th inst. —the gar- 
rison to depart with the honours of war, 
aud not to serve against the Allies for 
one year. 

Not only is Buonaparte discomfited 
at every point, but his reluctant vassal 
allies have begun to desert liis standard, 
and turn their arms against the common 
oppressor of nations. The King of Ba- 
varia, on whom he placed his greatest 
reliance, according to the Berlin papers, 
bas made his terms with Austria. An 
article from Stralsund, of the 5th, states, 
that 20,000 Bavarians, some say 40,000, 
are already in co-operation with the 
Allies; and the whole of the Bavarian 
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force will of course be immediately 
placed in a siwilar situation. Even the 
Saxons have begun to abandon the Ty- 
rant and his cause+. A former account 
of a Saxon battalion having come over 
to the Crown Prince, we find confirmed 
by a Bulletin of his Royal Highness of 
Sept. 26. ‘This battalion is the first of 
the King’s regiment; it entered War- 
letz with fixed bay onets and drums beat- 
ing; and no doubt is entertained of its 
example being followed by the whole of 
the Saxon army, according as opportu- 
nity shall serve. 


FRANCE, 


Lord Wellington has at length esta- 
blished his victorious legions within the 
domestic territory of France. The left 
of the allied army crossed the Bidassoa 
on the 7th inst. in front of Andaye, and 
near the Montagne Verte. The British 
and Portuguese troops took seven pieces 
of cannon on this part of the line; and 
the Spanish troops, who crossed the fords 
above the bridge, one piece, At the 
same time Major-General Baron Alten 
attacked with the Light Division at the 
Puerto de Vera, supported by a Spanish 
division, and Don P. Giron attacked the 
Enemy's entrenchments en theMountain 
of la Rhune. These troops carried every 
thing before them until they arrived at 
the foot of the Rock, which proved in- 
accessible, On the morning of the 8th 
the attack was renewed on the right of 
the Enemy’s position by the same troops, 
and was instantly carried in the most 
gallant style. The Enemy then withdrew 
irom all parts of their position. Lord 
Wellington speaks in the highest terms 
of the conduct of all the troops engaged, 
British, Portuguese, and Spanish. The 
total British andPortuguese loss amounts 
to about 800 men killed, wounded, and 
missing; that of the Spaniards to about 
750. Sir Thomas Graham, who com- 
manded the invading army in this expe- 
dition, resigned his command on the 
following day to Gen. Hope. This gallant 
chief, whom we Jament to say ill health 
prevents from gathering fresh laurels, 
has thus splendidly closed his command 
by planting the British Standard upon 
the Enemy’s svil. 

The British army now has its right at 
Zuganamarili; from thence it extends 
by La Rbune to the Montagne Verte, and 
from thence to the sea; holding what 
the French Government have invariably 





* Jerome has since returned to Cassel. 


+ While this Sheet was in the press, the Hon. Robert Gordon arrived in town 
with Dispatches from the Earl of Aberdeen, dated Commotau, Oct, 12, which 
state, that a Treaty of Alliance and Concert, between Austria and Bavaria, was 
signed by Prince Reuss and Gen. Wrerle, on the 8th instant. Gen. Wrede, with 
35,000 Bavarian troops, was immediately to co-operate with those of Austria. 
He was already in movement, and was to have 25,000 Austric.ns under his command, 
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considered the strongest line of the Py- 
renees, and what Cardinal Mazarine is 
mhuch praised for having induced the 
Spaniards to abandon to France, 

It is stated in an article dated Paris, 
the 15th, that letters from Bayonne an- 
nounced, that the armies were still in 
presence of each other, but that no 
event had taken place. So then the ad- 
vance of a British army into the French 
territory, and its encampment within 
sight of this very Bayonne, is, in the 
language of Buonaparte’s Journals, xo 
event! Of all the suppressions of intel- 
ligence of which the enslaved press of 
Paris has been guilty, this will be to 
some persons the most unexpected. It 
was supposed, that the advance of Lord 
Wellington would have been immedi- 
ately proclaimed, in order to animate 
the population to resist the invasion. 
But, far from wishing to rouse the 
French by that call, we find their Go- 
vernment carefully withholding from 
them all knowledge of the fact! 

The Paris Papers contain extracts of 
a series of official documents on the 
subject of the negociation between 
France and Austria, Sweden and Den- 
mark. Buonaparte accuses the Em- 
peror Francis of treachery and dupli- 
city. He avers, that Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, by facilitating the advance of 
Admiral Tchichagoff’s army, ensured 
the ruin of the French force in Russia— 
that an armistice was afterwards con- 
eluded with Russia, which was kept 
seeret—that Austria had determined to 
join the Allies last spring, but was pre- 
vented by the inefficiency of her military 
foree, and the disorder of her finances 
--and he concludes by an appeal to the 
French Nation on the necessity of mak- 
ing fresh efforts, equal to those of the 
Allied Powers, to oppose what he terms 
their immeasurable ambition. 

We have read in the Paris Papers a 
most angry attack upon the Crown 
Prince. Buonaparte, feeling how ma- 
terially his Royal Highness has contri- 
buted to derange his plans and frustrate 
his projects, seems determined, for want 
of other means, at least to vent his 
spleen against him upon paper. 

The French Senate, having now no 
victories to celebrate, nor triumphal 
arches to erect, have been amusing 
themselves by passing an absurd decree, 
declaring that no Treaty of Peace be- 
tween France and Sweden shall be sign- 
ed, until the latter shall have renounced 
possession of Guadaloupe ; and it is for- 
bidden to every Frenchman in the said 
island, under pain of dishonour, to take 
any oath to the Swedish Government, to 
accept any office under it, or to afford 


it any assistance. —~ The French have 
adopted and continued two curious 
practices since the Revolution—voting 
every thing they seize their own; and 
every thing that is their own to be still 
theirs, although it should be taken from 
them beyoud all means of recovery. 


ANOTHER CONSCRIPTION OF 280,000 MEN, 

Maria Louisa went in state to the Se- 
nate on the 7thinst. and addressed them 
in a speech remarkable for the vague 
generality of its expressions. Austria is 
just, mentioned in such a manner as to 
save her feelings the painful task of ut- 
tering hostile threats against her father, 
The point most relied upon, to rouse 
the slumbering patriotism of the people, 
is the dread of invasion, which is held 
up to them én terrorem as a stimulus to 
the new and unprecedented military ex- 
ertions they were called upon to make. 
Ry the Senatus Consultum, which was 
proposed and adopted, 230,000 men are 
ordered te be raised, to recruit the ranks 
of the French army. 


AMERICA anp THE WEST INDIES, 

It is asserted in an American paper, 
that Christophe, on his return to Cape 
Francois from his unsuccessful attempt 
on Port-au-Prince, put to death 1500 
persons, including two priests, who had 
headed a grand procession, and sung 
Te Deum for the defeat of his party. 

It appears from the Quebec papers, 
and from General Orders issued by the 
Commander in Chief in Canada, that, 
on the late defeat of Gen, Wilkinson on 
the banks of the Miami river, the Ame- 
rican military chest, containing 15,0002. 
sterling, was among the property cap- 
tured by the British, 

The late dishonourable attempt, made, 
as there is too much reason to believe, 
under the sanction of the American Ex- 
ecutive, to destroy the Ramilies, has 
induced Sir Thomas Hardy to address 
letters to the public authorities of New 
London, and to the Governor of the 
State of Connecticut, on the subject. In 
these Sir Thomas states, that “ he is 


fully apprised of the efforts to destroy ~ 


the Ramilies, and that he should do all 
in his power to defeat them. But he 
thinks it right to notify publicly, that, 
since the late attempt, he had ordered 
on board from fifty to one hundred Ame- 
rican: prisoners of war, who, in the event 
of the efforts to destroy the ship by tor- 
pedoes or other infernal inventions be- 
ing successful, would share the fate of 
himself and his crew. That in future, 
whenever a vessel was taken, the crew 
would be kept on board until it was as- 
certained that no snare was laid for the 
destruction of the British seamen; — 

that 
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that this regulation would be observed 
when a vessel was boarded and aban- 
doned by her crew.” Sir Thomas adds, 
“‘ that his example would be followed by 
all the Commanders of his squedron.”— 
These representations appear to have 
had some effect on the American pub- 
lick; for, on the contents of the letters 
being known, a public meeting was 
held; and as many of the citizens 
had relatives and friends prisoners of 
war on board the British squadron, it 
was determined to present a remon- 
strance to the American Executive 
against the further employment of. the 
torpedoes in the ordinary course of war- 
fare, since they would in all likelihood 
prove fatal to many subjects of the 
United States as well as to the British.” 

In June and July, the river Mississipi 
fose higher than it bad been known for 
30 years. The consequences were dread- 
ful. The water had burst the mounds, 
and inundated the country on the West 
side to the distance of 65 miles. The 
beautiful and highly cultivated land con- 
tiguous to Red River was. au ocean, 
The inhabitants had fled to the heights, 
where they and their slaves were en- 
camped; but vast crops, plantations of 
sugar-canes, with an immense number 
of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and deer, 
were swept away. Mr. Winthrop Sar- 
gent had lost 500 head of cattle—many 
other proprietors of land, from 3 to 
400. The loss of neat cattle alone was 
estimated at 22,000 head. Every little 
spot of bare ground was crowded with 
animals. It was not uncommon to find 
herds of deer intermixed with wolves, 
and both, from a sense of danger, 
equally domesticated. The waters, at 
the latest date, had not lowered more 
than two feet. The miasmata arising 
from the stagnant waters, putrid car- 
cases, &c. had become sv strong, that a 
pestilence was anticipated; it had al- 
ready become unhealthy to reside within 
many miles of the inundation; and the 
feathered tribe were so overpowered by 
it, that, on approaching particular spots, 
they fetl dead in dozens. The total loss 
of property is variously estimated: the 
lowest is eight miilions of dollars; the 
highest twenty-two. 

Distressing accounts have been re- 
ceived from various parts of the West 
Indies, respecting the dreadful effects of 
a late hurricane which occurred in that 
quarter. 

A Bermuda paper, of the Ist August, 
states, that at 1% o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 26th of July the storm grew 
violent at"Nassau. The Governor, who 
was then sitting in Council, with the 


Courts of Chancery and Admiralty, im- 


mediately broke it up; the Governor, 
Judges, and all the Members, making 
their way home on foot, the use of car- 
riages being rendered impracticable, to. 
provide for the safety of their families, 
The quay was soon crowded with mer- 
chants, ship-owners, mariners, and la- 
bourers, all busily employed in endea- 
vouring to save lives and property from 
the vessels which were driven from their 
moorings. The householders endeavour- 
ed in vain to fortify their houses against 
the fury of the raging element, by nail- 
ing up and battening doors and windows, 
At about half-past two o’clock the hur- 
ricane attained its greatest height, and 
continued without interval till five, when 
it suddenly ceased. The calm which 
followed can only be compared to death 
after the most dreadful convulsions. It 
was now that the effects became visible: 
lives were lost in vain attempts to pro- 
tect themselves or to save others, The 
Government-House, the greater part of 
the other public buildings, a great num- 
ber of other houses, the wharves, or- 
chards, and gardens, were found either 
wholly or partly destroyed, and all the 
vessels in the harbour, excepting only 
Mr. Sanders’s schoorer Ellena, and the 
prize-brig Santa Anna, were driven on 
shore or sunk in the harbour. During 
the interval of the calm, the inhabitants 
of the colony, well knowing the nature 
of hurricanes, took every precautionary 
measure to guard against its occurrence 
from the South-west. According to ex- 
pectation, it set in with great fury about 
six o'clock, and continued until mid- 
night, when it considerably abated, and 
seon after totally ceased. The second 
attack had nearly completed the general 
ruin. One third of the houses have been 
levelled to the ground, and all have re- 
ceived more or less injury. Property of 
all descriptions has suffered. Years must 
elapse before the losses and injuries sus- 
tained can be repaired. Hundreds of 
families, heretofure comfortable, have 
been reduced tu beggary and want, 

The amount of property destroyed in 
St. George alone may be estimated at 
200,000/,; and out of 58 vessels only five 
rode out the gale in that harbour. Its 
wharves and shore present an indescrib- 
able picture of havec and destruction. 

The Governor, by the advice of his 
Council, bas given asum of money to be 
distributed to the sufferers under the di- 
rection of a Committee. This laudable 
example is likely to be followed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Masonic Lodges, 
&e- &e, 

The storm which did so much damage 
to the shipping at the other islands, was 
preceded at Jamaica by a heavy fall of 

rain ; 
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rain; next a severe shock of an earthquake 
was experienced on the Ist of August, 
which was followed in an hour by a dread- 
ful gale from the North-West to the 
South-East. Twelve ships were destroved 
in the harbour, with whatever cargo they 
had on board; and a great many wharves, 
including those belonging to Messrs. 
Gillbanks and Co. were washed away. 

Extract of a letter, dated Basseterre, 
Guadaloupe, July 28, received in Glas- 
gow: “At Martinique much damage 
was done by the hurricane; 42 vessels 
stranded, hospital and barracks blown 
down, the anchorage destroyed, &e. At 
Dominica, the Government House, 
Court House, and many houses were 
blown down; the hospital at Morne 
Bruce blown over the cliff, and 70 sick 
soldiers in it, who were all either killed 
or wounded. The vessels in Dominica 
Roads were blown out to sea; and the 
wrecks of several vessels have been fallen 
in with 





IRELAND. 

Aug. 29. A most barbarous murder 
was committed at Lislevance, near Timo- 
league, co. Cork, on Dennis M‘Car- 
thy, a decent industrious farmer, who 
bad gone out early on the morning of 
that day to look over his grounds, and 
was sbortly after found in a field near 
his own house, mangled in a shocking 
manner. This unfortunate man bad a 
suit with his brother, which was to be 
tried by Record at the ensuing Assizes, 
ahd it is imagined the diabolical act was 
perpetrated by some of the parties likely 
to he affected by the issue of the trial. 

Sept. 7. Early in the morning six raf- 
fians, armed with hatchets, broke into 
the house of Mr. Massey, a farmer, near 
Delgany ; and meeting with resistance, 
murdered him, and inflicted such dread- 
ful injury upon his wife, that her reco- 
very is despaired of, They afterwards 
rabbed the house ofconsiderable property. 

Sept. 10. At Adair, co. Limerick, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, a shower 
ef stones is stated to have fallen from 
a thunder.cloud, extending about a mile 
and a half, with a sound like the dis- 
eharge of artillery, followed by a noise 
resembling the rolling of drums. The 
air heavy and hot; several loud explo- 
sions; no. lightning. Several of the 
stones weigh from one to four pounds; 
they are black outside, extremely heavy, 
much burnt; and when broken of a 
dingy grey. 

COUNTRY NEWS. 
. fuz. 29. This morning, about one 
@ciock, the house of the Rev. Mr. 





‘Charles, near Abergavenny, was attacked 


by five men. On young Mr. Charles de- 
manding their business, one of them 
called out “shoot him.” He instantly 
fell back into the kitchen, where a gun 
and pistol were deposited, loaded; gave 
the former to the servant, and was in the 
act of taking down the pistol, when five 
men forced the door, and rushed in upon 
him, one of them carrying a lanthorn: 
he instantly shot the foremost dead. The 
others retired, carrying the body of their 
comrade, which was found in Lliandeivy 
Church-yard, half a mile from the house, 

Sept. 6. As the ferry-boat was convey- 
ing passengers and 30 head of cattle 
across the Clyde, the sails gave way, and 
filling with water, the boat sunk mid- 
way between Dunoon and the Clough 
light-house. Six passengers out of eight 
were drowned. 

Sept. 19. During the celebration of 
Divine Service, a duel was fought on 
Southsea Common, Hants, between two 
young Midshipmen of the Madagascar, 
(Wollett and Kelly), which originated in 
a dispute respecting the geographical 
situation of various places, too profound, 
no doubt, for a third person to decide. 
The parties were accompanied by the 
assistant surgeon of the Madagascar as 
second to both! They discharged two 
shots at each other without effect; and 
still persisting against a reconcilia- 
tion, Wollett fired a third shot, which 
wounded Kelly, The firing having 
attracted several persons to the spot, 
they conveyed Kelly to Haslar Hospital. 
Wollett and the second are in custody. 
It is to be hoped that the circumstances 
attending this encounter between two 
boys, will bring the practice itself into 
disrepute, as considerations of a supe- 
rior nature appear to be ineffectual. 

Sept. 22. George Brothers, a water- 
man at Portsmouth, was applied to by 
three persons to take them to the Isle of 
Wight, to which he agreed, and set sail. 
Soon after they had started, a scuffle 
was observed, and the waterman thrown 
overboard: he was almost immediately 
picked up, covered with stabs and cuts, 
and quitedead. An alarm being given, 
they were pursued and secured, and ae- 
knowledged themselves to be French 
prisoners, escaped from Forton prison. 
They had proposed to the waterman to 
take them to Franee; and he had re- 
fused. _ Brothers has left 4 wife and two 
children, and the shock of his untimely 
end has occasioned the premature birth 
of a third. 

Sept. 24, A fire broke out in the barn 
of Mr. W. Clements, at Steep, near 
Farnburst, Sussex, which consumed 
some stacks of hay, and a wheat-mow, 
the whole valued at 2000/, The sup- 

posed 
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Posed incendiary has been committed to 
Horsham Gaol. 

Sept, 24, A shock of an earthquake 
was felt very generally,in the evening,at 
Stamford, aud the neighbouring towns 
from West to East. The noise to per- 
sons within doors resembled the falling 
of furniture in the upper rooms, and 
some persons were sensible of motion 
from the agitation of the earth, At 
Keiton it excited considerable alarm. It 
was likewise felt at Uppingham, Oak- 
ham, Peterborough, Deeping, and most 
ef the intermediate places. The dura- 
tion of the shock was about two seconds, 

Sept. 27. At Perth, Andrew Wilson 
and David Rutherford were charged 
with the murder of James Sinclair, an 
apprentice. The prisoners were neither 
ef them above fourteen, and the age of 
several af the witnesses did not exceed 
eleven. Sinclair, who was about seven- 
teen, had been accustomed to ride his 
master’s poney to water; and the ani- 
mal had been sometimes startled by Wil- 
son and his companions. On the 24th 
August, Sinclair met Wilson, and began 
to beat him, and Rutherford in assist- 
ing Wilson received some kicks frow 
Sinclair. The scuffle was continued in 
the house of one Isabel Miller; who 
erying out murder, Sinclair ran off to 
his master’s house, whither, after a little 
while, the prisoners followed him with 
knives,andSinclair received three wounds 
which caused his death, They were 
both found guilty of Cudpadble Homicide. 
Lord Gillies impressively addressed the 
youthful criminals, and they were con- 
demned to six months’ imprisonment. 

Sept. 28. Upwardsof 30 men and boys 
were killed by the blasting of a coal 
mine, at the Hall Pitt, at Fuéfield, in 
Chester-le-street. 

Oct, 2. A fire broke out in the farm- 
yard of Mr. T. Biggs, at Orpington, in 
Kent. The flames caught the barns, 
where large quantities of hay, straw, 
&c. were deposited, and other adjoining 
buildings; and at one time thewhole yard, 
containing sixteen ricks of hay, straw, 
eorn, &c. were on fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at upwards of 10,0002. 

As Mr. Darilaston, an opulent farmer 
of Elford, near Litchfield, waa sitting 
in his own house, about nine o’clock at 
night, he was shot at through the win- 
dow-shutters, and several slugs were 
lodged in his head, but he is not dead. A 
suspected person has been apprehended, 

Oct. 3. A fire broke out in the shop of 
Mr. Pilcher, at Rye, which entirely de- 
stroyed that house and that of Mr, 
Chapman adjoining, Two dwellings 
also, with an out-building, belonging to 
Capt. Amos, sustained considerable 
Injury. The loss is estimated at 1500/, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, $31 


Mr. Whitbread has given 2000 guineas 
towards making the new bridge at Bed- 

Jord free of toll; and 500#. has also been 
given by Mr. Long, the Mayor elect. 

The late Musical Festival at Liverpool 
was verynumerously attended.The money 
received was as follows:—collected at 
St. George’s Church, 3001.; for tickets 
for the five performances, about 45004.; 
ball tickets, 1200/..; donation from Mr. 
Canning, 50/.; Total 60504 After all 
expences, it was computed that a hand- 
some surplus would be left for charitable 
purposes. 

Bailbrook House, near Bath, with 130 
surrounding acres, were sold for 14,008 
guineas, to a gentleman in the army, 
engaged in one of the first banking 

firms in Bath. The estate is leasebold, 
for the remaining term of 80 years, sub- 
ject to the annual rent of 3004 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 
Saturday, Sept. 11. 

Informations having been laid against 
Mr. Cundy, the proprietor of the Pan- 
theon theatre, for performances of regu- 
lar dramatic pieces at that theatre 
without the Chamberlain’s licence, the 
parties attended at the Marlbosough- 
street Police-office: and the penalty of 
50/. was inflicted for each information, 
Messrs. Alley and Ado!phus, for the de- 
fendant, gave notice that they should 
appeal against each conviction, upon 
the ground that the performances at the 
Pautheon were legal under the Magis- 
trates’ licence, and without that of the 
Lord Chamberlain. [The Licence has 
since heen renewed, (Oct. 28,) at the 
Middlesex Sessione.] 

Saturday, Sept. 1@. 

John Denton was found guilty at the 
Old Bailey Sessions, of the murder of Ca- 
tharine Denton, at her bouse in Bow-lane 
buildings, at Bromley, by stabbing her 
with a knife, After this outrage he at- 
tempted to kill himself, but had inflicted 
only a slight wound when he was se 
cured. The woman died in a month 
after. In his defence sume witnesses were 
produced to prove his occasional derange- 
ment. He attributed his crime to jea- 
lousy. He has since been executed— 
On the same day, Thomas Moon, a sol- 
dier, was tried for the murder of Thomas 
Lemon, by firing at him in a field near 
Finchley Common (see p. 185.); and, 
malice prepense not being proved, was 
found guilty of Manslaughter, 

Tucsday, Sept. 24. 

The new Sheriils, Christopher Mag- 
nay, esq. Citizen and Stationer, and 
Thomas Coxhead Marsh, esq. Citizen 
and Goldsmith, attended by sixteen of 
the senior Members of their respective 
Livery Companies, were uly sworn into 
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Office, agreeably to the antiently-accus- 
tomed form, on the Hustings at Guild- 
hall. A very magnificent dinner was 
afterwards given, by Mr. Sheriff Mag- 
nay, at the Albion Tavern. 

Wednesday, Sept. 29. 

At a Common Hall, Mr. Alderman 
Domville, Citizen and Stationer, and 
Mr. Alderman Wood, Citizen and Fish- 
monger, were returned by the Livery 
of London, as proper persons to fill the 
important office of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. The Court of Aldermen having 
proceeded to a scrutiny, Mr. Domville 
was declared to be duly and unanimously 
elected; and, in a very impressive yet 
unaffected manner, he thus addressed the 
Common Hall: 

“ Gentlemen of the Livery ; I stand 
before you, at rather a late period of 
life, te thank you for the honour you 
have conferred upon me, in electing me 
your Chief Magistrate for the year en- 
suing; and, Gentlemen, a very high 
honour indeed do I think it, because it 
is the greatest in the power of Subjects 
to-confer. At the samie time, | am well 
aware of the arduous and important 
duties of the office; and how une- 
qual my abilities are, to execute those 
duties in such a manner as you have 
aright to expect, But, I promise you, 
Justice shall be impartially administered ; 
and that your Rights, Privileges, and 
Franchises, shall be defended and sup- 

rted. To accomplish these great ends, 
under Providence, I look for the advice 
and assistance of all those able Magi- 
strates that have gone before me, as 
well as those who are looking forward to 
the Civic Chair.—Gentlemen, it would 
be a great consolation to me, if I were 
addressing you in the midst of a profound 
Peace; and I cannot but indulge a hope 
that the brilliant success of our Arms 
in the Peninsula, ard tt.ose of our Allies 
on the Continent, may give me an oppor- 
tunity, during my year of seivice, to an- 
nounce to you the blessings of an bonour- 
able Peace.—Gentlemen, I cannot retire 
from your presence without assuring 
you, that, if at the end of the year my 
conduct shall have been such as to merit 
your approbation, it will be one of the 
proudest days of my life-” 

The thanks of the Livery were then 
voted to John Blades, esq. and Michael 
Hoy, esq. the late Sheriffs, for their 
excellent, humane, and upright conduct. 

Thursday, Sept. 30, 

The new Sheriffs, attended as on Tues- 
day by their Civic Friends of the Gold- 
smiths’ and Stationers’ Companies, and 
accompanied by the Lord Mayor, Recor- 
der, and other City Officers, proceeded 
im their Barges to Westminster Hail; 





where they were formally presented to 
the Cursitor Baron, with the ceremonieg 
described in our vol. LXXIV. p. 964, 
and afterwards returned to Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, to partake of a most sumptuous 
dinner given by Mr. Sheriff Marsh; who 
was honoured with the company of the 
Duke of Kent, the Lord Mayor, the 
Lord Mayor Elect, the late Sheriffs, and 
several persons of high distinction. 
Friday, Oct. }. 

Dr. Howley’s election to theBishoprick 
of London, was confirmed at Bow- 
church, Cheapside, being the oldest 
church in the diocese, by Sir W. Scott 
the Vicar-General of the Province of 
Canterbury, with the usual ceremonies, 

At the sale of the effects of the Rev. 
Mr. Huntington, at Pentonville, an old 
arm chair sold for sixty guineas ; and 
many other articles fetched equally high 


prices,—so anxious were his admirers to » 


obtain some memorial of that preacher, 


Windsor Castle, Oct. 2. * His Majesty . 


continues in a tranquil and comfortable 
state, but without any abatement of his 
disorder.” 

Sunday, Oct. 3. 

This morning, Dr. Howley was conse 
¢rated Bishop of London at Lambeth 
Chapel. At half past 10, the Queen (who 
had expressed her wish to be present) 


with the Princesses Augusta and Mary, . 


were received at Lambeth Palace by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who con- 


ducted them into the drawing-room, ° 


where Dr. Howley, the Bishop of Lon- 
don elect, the Bishops of Oxford, Glou- 
cester, and Salisbury, the Vicar-General, 
in their full robes, and other distinguish- 
ed characters, paid their respects to 
them ; after which they proceeded te his 
Grace’s Chapel. The Queen and Prin- 


cesses were conducted into Mrs. Sutton’s ° 


family-gallery. No person was admitted 
into the body of the Chapel except those 
engaged in the ceremony: among them 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of Salisbury, Gloucester, and 
Oxford, in their full robes. Dr. Howley, 
the Bishop of London elect, took his 
seat the last on the right of the altar. 
The morning service was read by one of 
the Archbishop’s Chaplains. The Bishop 
of Gloucester read the Epistle; the 
Bishop of Oxford the Gospel; the. Ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. God- 
dard, late Master of Winchester, who 
teok a general view of the Established 
Church from the period of the Refor- 
mation, and dwelt upon the Divine in- 
stitution and expediency of the Episco- 
pal Order. After the Sermon, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, attended by his. 
two Chaplains, proceeded to the Altar, 
to read the Communion Service. Mr, 
Jenner 
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Jenner, the Registrar of the Province, 
read the Mandate from the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name of the King, for the 
consecration. Dr. Howley retired to an 
anti-room, and put on his rochet, having 
been previously only in Doctor's robes ; 
he was then introduced by the Bishops 
of Oxford and Gloucester to the Arch- 
bishop at the altar, where several ecre- 
monies were performed ; and then retired 
to the anti-room, where he was invested 
with his full episcepal robes. He was 
then introduced again to the altar, and 
the usual questions were put to him by 
the Archbishop. The imposition of 
hands, by the Archbishop and Bishops 
present, concluded the ceremony. The 
Sacrament was then administered to 
him by the Archbishop, in which all the 
others present participated. — Her Ma- 
jesty and the Princesses afterwards par- 
took of a sumptuous collation provided 
for them by Mrs, Sutton, and at three 
o'clock left Lambeth Palace. 
Monday, Oct. 5. 

A discussion took place in the Com- 
mon Council of the City of London, on 
the proposition introduced with the be- 
neficent view of extending to the people 
the advantages of the bountiful Harvest, 
with which Providence has vouchsafed 
to. bless the land. A Committee has been 
appointed, to consider further on the 
subject, to inquire into the existing 
laws, and to suggest any amendment 
that may be necessary. 

Wednesday, Oct. 6. 

The Anniversary of the Philosophical 
Society of London was celebrated; and 
Officers and Council elected for the year 
ensuing. The Anniversary Oration was 
delivered by the President, Dr. Lettsom. 

Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving for 
the recent abundant Harvest, used in 
all Churches and Chapels in England and 
Wales, on Sunday the 10th and Sunday 
the 17th inst:—* O God our Heavenly 
Father, who, of Thy bountiful goodness 
towards us, hast caused the Earth to give 
back to the labour of man the fruits of 
his industry, with an abundant increase, 
accept, we beseech Thee, the praises and 
thanksgivings of a joyful People: And 
of Thy great mercy, O God, teach us so 
to abound, that we forget not, by reason 
of our many frailties, the source from 
which the abundance floweth. Thou 
hast looked down upon us with tender- 
ness and compassion. Thou hast listen- 
ed to our supplications, and supplied 
our wants ; dispose us evermore, to ele- 
vate our hearts and minds unto Thee in 
picus and grateful remembrance of this 
thy blessing, and of all other Thy mani- 
fold mercies, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

Geyv. Mac. Octaber, 1813, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent-Garpen Taeatre. 

Oct. 5. The Non-Descript; a Musical 
Farce, attributed to Mr. Hewlings. The 
Musick by Mr. Heather. Withdrawn after 
the first performance. 

Oct. 21. The Miller and his Men; a 
Melo-drame. The incidents of this piece 
are improbable ; yet there are situations 
in it not devoid of interest, or at least of 
stage effect. It concludes with a very 
splendid tire-work, 

Davny-Laxc Tueatre. 

Oct. 12. Godolphin, the Lien of the 
North ; an Operatic Drama, by Benjamin 
Thompson, Esq. the translator of several 
German Dramas. The piece was per- 
formed only three nights. 





Gazertre Promorions. 

Foreign-office, Sept. 4. Earl of Aberdeen, 
K. T. Pienipotentiary at the Court of Vi- 
enna.—frederick Wise, Esq. Consul-Ge- 
neral in Sweden. 

Whitehall, Sept. 11, Lieut.-gen. Earl of 
Dalhousie, Lieut:-gen, Hon. W. Stewatt, 
Major-geu. G. Murray, and Major-geq. 
Hon. E.-M. Pakenham, Extra Knights of 
the Bath.—D. Douglas, esy. one of the 
Lords of Session, vice Craig, deceased. 

Whitehall, Sept. 15. Sit Rupert George, 
bart. James Bowen, esq. Hon. John Doug- 
las, Juha Harness, M. D. Hon. Courtenay 
Boyle, and John Forbes, esq. Commission- 
ers for conducting the Transport Service, 
&e. 

Whitehall, Sept. 21. A. Palmer, esq. one 
of bis Majesty’s serjeaats-at-law, Commis- 
sioner for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

Foreign-office, Sept. 23. The Priace Re- 
gent approves of the renewal of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Emanuel Viale to be 
Consul for the Emperor of all the Russias 
at Gibraltar, 

Whitehall, Sept. 25, The Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to grant the dig- 
nity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom 
to the following gentlemen and their re- 
spective heirs male; viz. Sir Jotm-Thomas 
Duckworth, K.B. Adm. of the Blue.—Geo. 
Hewett, esq. General in the Army.—Hilde- 
brand Oakes, esq. Lt.-ger. inthe Army.— 
Thomas Hislop, esq. Lt.-gen. in tie army. 
—Josias Rowiey, esq. Capt. R. N.—Phi- 
lip- Bowes-Vere Broke, esq. Capt. R. N.— 
Richard Puleston, of Emral, co. Flint, esq. 
—Joseph Radcliffe, of Milas-bridge-house, 
co. York, esq.—John Beckett, of Leeds, 
and of Somerby park, co, Lincoln, esq. 
Brydges-Trecothick Heaveker, of Newton- 
hall, Essex, esq. — Horace-David - Chol- 
well St. Paul, of Ewart-park, Northum- 
berland, esq. with remainder to bis bro- 
thers, Henry-Hencage St. Paul and Chas. 
Maximilian S:. Paul, of Ewart park, esqrs. 
— Richard Borough, of Baseldon-park, 

Berks, 
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Berks, esq.—James Duff, esq. Consul! at 
the port of Cadiz, and his heirs male, with 
remainder to his nephew, Wm. Gordon, of 
Stanhope-street, and his heirs male.—Rev. 
Samuel-Clarke Jervoise, of Hanover squ. 
of Idsworth-park, Hants, and of Woodford, 
Essex.—Nathaniel Wm. Wraxall, of Wrax- 
all, Somerset, esq.—Geo.-Wm. Denys, of 
Stratford-place, Middlesex, esq.—Samuel 
Young, of Formosa-place, Berks, esq.— 
Frederick-Gustavus Fowke, of Sowerby, 
Leicestershire, esq. 





Civit Promotions. 

John-David Macbride, esq. LL. D. of 
Exeter-college, Lord Almoner’s Professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, and Principal of Mag- 
dalen-hall. 

Nathaniel Conant, esq. Chief Magistrate 
at Bow-street, vice Reed, retired ; George 
Hicks, esq. at Marlborough-street, vice 
Conant ; and L. Rogers, esq. at White- 
chapel, vice Hicks. 





° Secraneenwas Pearesemene. 

Rev. Johu Day, North Tuddenbam R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. William Bennet, B. D. Cheam R. 
Surrey. 

Rev. Thomas Joke, M. A. Canfield Par- 
va R. Essex, 

Rev. T. Carter, Deanery of Tuam. 

Rev. Charles Bryan, M. A. Wollaston 
R. with Alvington and Lancaut Chapelries, 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Thomas Watkins, M. A. one of the 
Chaplains of Winchester -college, vice 
Westcombe, deceased. 

Rev. Samuel Sayer, Horfield Perpetual 
Curacy, near Bristol, vice Dods, deceased. 

Rev. Wm. Dealtry, M. A. Clapham V. 
Surrey, vice Venn, deceased. 

Rev. J. Hewett, M. A. a Chaplain to the 
Forces, 





DISPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Richard Kilvert, to hold Cropthorne 
V. with Hartlebury R. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Watts, B. D. to hold Collingtree 
R. with Pattishall V. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J.-G. Hannington, te hold Cradley 
R. co. Hereford, with Hampton-Bishop R. 
eo, Warwick. —- 

Birtus, 

Aug. 17. At Nassau, New Providence, 
the lady of Hon. Alex. Murray, a son, 

Sept. 5. The lady of Sir Arscott-Ourry 
Molesworth, bart. of Pencarrow, Cornwall, 
a son and daughter. 

9. In Upper Grosvenor-street, the wife 
ef Hon. John-Bridgeman Simpson, a son. 

10. In Hereford-street, the wife of Col. 
Kerrison, M. P. 7th Hussars, a daughter. 

Lately, The wife of Rev. Chas.-Apthorp 
Wheelwright, rector of Tansor, vo. Nerth- 
ampton, a son. 

Oct, 4, In Portman-square, the wife of 
Ww. Alex. Mackinnon, Esq. a soa. 





Marriacgs. 

Aug. 50. At Whithorn, Sir Wm. Hillary, 
bart. to Amelia, daughter of the late P. 
Tobin, esq. of Kirkbradden, Isle of Man. 

31. At Bath, John-J.-J. Alexander, esq. 
of St. Lucia, to Mary, widow of the Right- 
hon. Robert Cullen. 

Sept. 2. Charles-Sneyd Edgeworth, esqs 
son of R.-L. E. esq. of Edgeworthstown, ta 
Miss Broadhurst, sister of J. B. esq. of 
Boston-hall, late M. P. for Weymouth. 

6. At Aylesbury, Lord Nugent, brother 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, to the 


daughter of the Hon. Gen, Paulett, niece ° 


to Lord P, 

At Bath, Mr. Hessey, of Fleet-street, to 
Catherine, third daughter of the late Mr, 
F. Falkner, of Bath. 

7. The Hon. R. Quin, to Emily, sister 
of Sir John-Wyldbore Smith, bart. of 
Sydling, co. Derset. 

At Langton-house, co. Berwick, Jas.-Jos. 
Hope Vere, esq. of Craigie-ball and Black- 
wood, to Lady Elizabeth Hay, fourth dau. 
of the Marquis of Tweedale. 

10. At Derry, Rev. Jas.-Spencer Knox, 
eldest son of the Hon, the Bishop of Derry, 
to Clara, youngest daughter of the late 
Right-hon. J. Beresford. 

13, At Exeter, Rev. T. Grinfield, to Miss 
Barham, niece to Jos. Foster B. esq. M.P. 

Rev. J. Webber, Chaplain to the House 
of Commons, to Caroline-Frances, third 
daughter of Rev.’ Dr. Fynes, rector of 
Cromwell and prebendary of Westminster. 

14, M.-Morton Kelly, esq. R. N. only 
son of the late Vice-admiral K. to Anne- 
Lindsay De Cardonnel, eldest daughter of 
A.-M. De C. Lawson, esq. 

21. At St. James’s, by special licence, 
Robert-Wm. Newman, esq. M. P. of Sand- 
ridge, Devon, to Mary-Jane, daughter of 
Rich. Denne, esq. of Winchilsea. 

23, At Henbury, co, Gloucester, Horace 
Mann, esq, eldest son of Jas. M. esq. of 
Linton-place, Kent, to Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Rev. Walter Trevelyan. 

28. At Broughton, Geo. Cobb, esq. of 
Lombard-street, to Sophia, only daughter 
of John Wheatly, esq. of Broughton- 
castle, Oxon. 

30. At Chelsea, Mr. J. Maynard, of Pa- 
radise-row, to Miss R. Battin, of Smith-str, 
Chelsea. 

At High-Wycomb, Bucks, H.-W. Wil- 
liams Wynn, esq. late Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Dres- 
den, to the Hon. Hester Smith, sixth dau. 
of Lord Carrington. 

Lately, Rev, C. Spencer, of Great Marl- 
borough-street, to Amelia, eldest daughter 
of Sir Wm. Beechey, of Harley-street. 

Rev. Wm.-Bengo Collyer, D. D. of 
Blackheath, to Miss Mary Hawkes, of 
Lutterworth, co. Leicester. 

Major Park, 66th reg. to Miss L.-E. 
Jolnstone, of Ludiow. 


Particuzars 
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ParTICULARS OF cuz Deatu or GENERAL MOREAU, 
WITH A BRIEF Sketcn oF wis Lire. 


Very rarely has the death of an indivi- 
dual excited more univer-al regret than 
that of the amiable, the brave, the skilful, 
yet uofortunate,General Moreau: snatched 
away, as he has been, from bis admiring 
companions in arms at the very moment 
when an auspicious turn of affairs, afford- 
ing a prospect of happier days to the op- 
pressed liberties of Europe, seemed to 
promise atermiaation to his long and un- 
merited misfortunes.—The circumstances 
of this event are miuutely related in the 
following extract of a letter from Toplitz, 
dated Sept. 4 

“ General Moreau died yesterday. He 
was in the act of giving some opinion on 
military matters, while passing with the 
Emperor of Russia behind a Prussian bat- 
tery, to which two French batteries were 
answering, one in front and the other in 
flank, and Lord Cathcart and Sir R, Wil- 
son were listening to him, when a ball 
struck his thigh, and almost carried his leg 
off, passed through his horse, and shat- 
tered his other leg to pieces. He gave a 
deep groan at first ; but, immediately after 
the first agony of pain was over, he spuke 
with the utmost tranquillity, and called 
for a segar. They bore him off the field 
on a litter made of Cossacks’ pikes, and 
carried him to a cottage at a short distance, 
which, however, was so much exposed to 
the fire, that they were obliged, after just 
binding up bis wounds, to remove him 
further off to the Emperor’s quarters, 
where one leg was amputated, he smoking 
the whole time. When the surgeon in- 
formed him that he must deprive him of 
his other, he observed, without shewing 
any pain or peevishness, but in the calm- 
est manner, that, had he known that before 
his other was cut off, he should have pre- 
ferred dying. The litter on which they 
had hitherto conveyed him was covered 
with nothing but wet straw, and a cloak 
drenched threugh with rain, which conti- 
nued in torrents the whole day. They 
now placed more cloaks over him, and 
laid him more comfortably in a good litter, 
in which he was carried to Dippoldeswaide ; 
but long before his arrival there, he was 
soaked through and through, He was 
brought, however, safely to Laun, where 
he seemed to be going on well, till a long 
conference which took place between him 
and three or four of the Allied Generals, 
by which he was completely exhausted. 
Soon after this he became extremely sick, 
and hourly grew worse. Through the 
whole of fis sufferings he bore bis fate 
with heroism and grandeur of mind not to 
be surpassed, and appeared to those with 
whom he conversed to endure but little 


pain, from his extreme composure and 
calmness. He died at six o’clock yester- 
day morning.” 

In the midst of his extreme sufferings, 
the warm affections of his heart were yet 
active, as the following lines addressed to 
his wife, accompanied by a consolatory 
letter of his friend Rapatel, will evince. 

*« My dear Love,—At the battle of Dres- 
den, three days ago, I had my two legs 
carried off by a cannon-ball, That scoun- 
drel Buonaparte is always fortunate. The 
amputation was performed as well as possi- 
ble. Though the Army has made a retro- 
grade movement, it is not at all the con- 
sequence of defeat, but from a want of 
ensemble, and in order to get nearer Ge- 
neral Blucher.—Excuse my hasty writing. 
I love and embrace you with all my heart. 
Rapatel will finish. Vv. M.” 


** Madame,—The General permits me 
to write to you on the same sheet on which 
he has sent you a few lines, Judge of my 
grief and regret by what he has just told 
you.—From the moment he was wounded 
I have not left him, nor will 1 leave him 
till he is perfectly cured. We have the 
greatest hopes ; and I, who know him, am 
certain we shall save him. He supported 
the amputation with heroic courage without 
fainting. The first dressing has been 
taken off, and the wounds have a good 
appearance. He had only a slight access 
of fever when the suppuration took place, 
and it has considerably diminished.—For- 
give these details; they are as painful 
to me to give, as they will be to you to 
receive. I have stood in need of all my 
fortitude for the last four days, and shall 
still stand in need of it. Rely upon my 
care, my friendship, and upon all the 
sentiments with which both of you have 
inspired me. Don’t alarm yourself. I 
need not tell you to exert your courage— 
I know your heart.—I will neglect no op- 
portunity to write to you. The surgeon 
has just assured me, that, if he continue 
to go enas well, he will be able in five 
weeks to go out in a carriage. —Madame, 
and respectable Friend, Farewell. I am 
miserable. Kiss poor [sabelle for me,— 
Your most devoted servant, RavaTer. 

Laun, Aug. 30, 1813, 


Sept. 1. He is going on well, and is easy.” 





General Moreau was born in 1761 at 
Morlaix, in Lower Brittany. His father 
was a respectable and respected advocate 
in that town; a profession which, it ap- 
pears, had been followed by the family 
for generations. Young Moreau was also 
intended for the law, aud, after the usual 

studies, 
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studies, was sent to the University of 
Rennes to take his degrees.—In 1788, he 
was Prevot de Droit, or head of the Stu- 
dents in law at Rennes, a body of young 
men at aN times remarkable for their tur- 
bulence and public spirit, and over whom 
he had a well-known and marked influence. 
In the petty squabbles which at that pe- 
viod tock place between the Court of 
France and the Parliament, Moreau was, 
in consequence, appointed their leader, 
and styled the General of the Parliament, 
whose cause was at that time considered 
as that of public liberty. In the winter 
following, however, Moreau acted at the 
head of this youthful band, against that 
yery Parliament and the S:ates of Brit- 
tany, who were then proceeding against 
the orders of the Cou:t, and the wishes of 
the people, in resisting the convocation of 
the general states of the kingdom (for even 
in his early career Moreau’s leading prin- 
ciple appears to have been a sincere love 
for rational liberty). On those occasions 
Moreau eviuced an equal degree of pru- 
dence and courage; and his gentleman- 
like manners and graceful person added 
not a little to his popularity. In January 
1790, he acted as President of the Confe- 
deration of the Youth of Brittany assem- 
bled at Pontivy ;. and on the formation of 
the National Guards, was named com- 
mandant of one of the battalions of that 
Province. Moreau had then for the first 
time an opportunity of embracing per- 
manently a profession so congenial to his 
feelings ; for he has been often beard to 
declare, that he found nothing but disgust 
in the study of the law, which he followed 
merely in compliadce with the wishes of 
his family ; and even his father’s offer to 
give bim dhe half of his business, could 
not divert him from his favourite pursuits. 
His labours in the new career he had entered 
were incessant. His friends say, accord- 
ing to the bivgrapher of his youth, “ that 
he devoured in four months more military 
works, treatises, and memoirs, than had 
been composed in four centuries; and 
went, in three months, through more mili- 
tary manceuvres and evolutious, than 
many officers in thirty years.” His bat- 
talion was first reviewed in May 1790; and 
the Inspecting General, Count de Thiars de 
Bissy, notwithstanding the jealousy which 
the troops of the line then entertained of 
the national guard, could not help saying, 
**that few colonels of the line, with their 
old corps, could have afforded him the 
gratification of seeing so much regularity, 
discipline, and precision, as in the evolu- 
tions of that battalion of national guards.” 
“ The Count de Thiars has dove me much 
-honour,” said Moreau, returning from the 
review; ‘ but I hope he will live long 
enough to see me command not only na- 
tional guards, but the army of the line,” 


— Moreau, however, did not take. the 
steps which were likely to insure his rapid 
promotion: he shewed too openly his 
hatred of the measures and principles of 
the Anarchists ; and his battalion was the 
last to accept the too famous Constitution 
of 1793, at a time when hesitation was 
punished with instant death. The Con- 
vention, however, were in want of good offi- 
cers ; and, in July 1793, he was promoted 
to the rank of General of Brigade by the 
Committee of Public Safety. His first 
action as a commander was on the 14th of 
September, when, with a division of the 
army of the Moselle, he attacked the 
Prussian army commanded by the Duke 
of Brunswick. He was defeated ; but the 
Duke of Brunswick, that excellent judge 
of military merit, duly praised the con~ 
duct of the young General, in his report 
to the King of Prussia, of the 15:h Sept. 
1793, by saying, that “his able plan of 
attack was surpassed only by his yet abler 
dispositions for retreat ; and that the corps 
he commanded was neither dispersed nor 
dishonoured.” This this debut, although 
not ominous, gave an earnest of his future 
glory. In the autumn of 1793, Moreau 
made the acquaintance of Pichegru, who, 
having discovered in him those precious 
gems of military talents which only re- 
quired the fostering hand of an expe- 
rienced friend to be matured into excel- 
lence, obtained for him the command of 
a division in the army of the Rhine to 
which he had been appointed. Under 
that able master, Moreau, in a variety of 
enterprises, in which it is not our inten- 
tion to follow him, acquired that military 
experience, and those comprehensive 
views, of which he afterwards so success- 
fully availed himself. 

It was in the midst of these successes 
that the Jacobins of Morlaix sent to the 
guillotme his aged Father, who was consi- 
dered as the father of the poor. The first 
resolution of Moreau, at hearing the fatal 
intelligence, was to leave the service of 
these monsters, and to join the Emigrants 
armed to punish their crimes. He ac- 


cordingly tendered his resignation to his _ 


friend, General Pichegru. But Pichegru 
was of a very different opinion. ‘“ at 
do you intend to do?” he asked Moreau, 
“ To quit the Army and France!” was the 
reply. “ To quit the army and France !” 
repeated Pichegru: ‘‘ do you not then see 
the manner in which the Emigrés are 
treated by the Foreign Powers? I do not 
accept of your resignation. I beg of you, 
as a friend, to reflect on the step you in- 
tend to take—come to me again to-mor- 
row. It is not thus that you should intend 
to avenge the death of your father! You 
must think of acquiring a glory and an 
importance which may one day put you 
in a situation to avenge it. I shall soon 

furnish 
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furnish you with an opportunity of distiu- 
guishing yourself.” Moreau came the 
day after to Pichegru, and told uim, that 
he was convinced by his reasoning, which 
appears to haye influenced the whole of 
his conduct afterwards. 

We shall not follow this Commander 
in bis brilliant military career — that 
belongs to History; but we cannot avoid 
observing, that thrice he had the honour 
of saving the French armies from im- 
pending destruction, and on two of those 
occasions he acted as a simple volunteer, 
or in subordinate situations in the ar- 
my, having been superseded by the ac- 
complices of bis father’s murderer, who 
dreaded the just vengeance of a man 
whom his exploits and moral! conduct had 
made so popular with the troops and the 
people. It was on this ovcasion that a 
French eolonel, now a prisoner of war in 
this country, and then attached to Mo- 
reau’s army, asked him, when the order 
of the Directory for superseding him had 
been just received, ‘‘ General, will you 
obey so insulting a mandate?” “ Yes,” 
answered Moreau, “ as a general, an of- 
ficer, or a soldier, Moreau is always ready 
to serve France.” Such, as we have ob- 
served before, was Moreau’s leading prin- 
ciple. He has often been heard to deciare, 
that “ he never would lead foreign troops 
into France ; that he was the, personal 
enemy of no man; but the determined 
enemy of all men, either Princes or Sans- 
Culoties, who should attempt to tyrannize 
over his countrymen; and he never would 
draw his sword, but when he should be 
convinced that it would be of other use to 
his fellow-citizens, than solely to leave 
them the choice of tyrants.” No wonder 
that such principles, perhaps too openly 
avowed, joined to the mean jealousy which 
rankled ip the Tyrant’s breast, should have 
induced him to contrive his rival’s ruin, 
after having seduced, or sent to perish in 
unhealthy climes, his principal military 
adherents. Any man who has read with 
attention the trial of Pichegru, Georges, 
and their friends, must be convinced that 
Morean was not privy to the enterprize ; 
and we know that in confidential conversa- 
tions with his friends in America, he con- 
stantly not only denied any previous know- 
ledge of it, but even condemned the plan 
itself. He used to say, that to effect any 
change in France, the people should wait 
till men and revolutionary spriugs were 
worn oul: and he thought that moment 
had arrived, when he met his death-wound 
under the walls of Dresden. 

Gen. Moreau enjoyed, at the time of 
his fail, the entire confidence of all the 
legitimate Sovereigns of Europe : he 
had been called from America by their 
joint wishes: Louis the Eighteenth had 
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given him unlimited powers with re- 
spect to France, pledging his word 
that he would take no measures either of 
internal or external policy without consult- 
ing him. On hearing of his death, that 
Prince exclaimed, “I have lost my crown 
a second time.” (J’ai perdu ma couronne 
une seconde fois.) At the suggestion of 
the Prince of Condé, he intended to give 
Moreau the rank of Constable of France, 
the highest station under the old monarchy, 
and the French blue riband. 

On Thursday, Oct. 7, a solemn funeral 
service for the deceased was performed, by 
Madame Moreau’s directions, in the 
French chapel, King - street, Portman - 
square.—Madame Moreau has, since the 
exile of her husband, Icst her mother 
(Mrs. Hulot), and her two brothers. She 
is a native of the Isle of France, and a 
lady of the greatest accomplishments, On 
the death of her mother, she proceeded 
from America to Bourdeaux, with the in- 
tention ef going to Paris, to settle with 
her brothers about the, inheritance ; but 
could not obtain permission to that effect ; 
and it was only after repeated applications 
that she was permitted to land, and to 
remain on shore till her health, which was 
greatly impaired, should be sufficiently 
re-established to enable her to prosecute 
her journey to England. She has, of 
course, received nothing from her mother’s 
property, as no settlement could take 
place; and, no doubt, it has been since 
confiscated,—Besides this, General Mo- 
reau’s fortune, which never was consider- 
able, for he always disdained the revolu- 
tionary idea of increasing it, had been 
greatly lessened by the expence of the 
trial in which be was involved. By the 
revolutionary law of France, which passes 
under the name of the Code Napoleon, 
the expence of the trial falls on the per- 
sons accused, and the government have 
the choice amongst al! the individuals im- 
plicated in the same accusation. It fell, 
of course, on General Moreau ; and Ma- 
dame Hulot, his mother-in-law, who had 
undertaken to send him the produce of his 
property in America, was obliged to pay 
out of it the whole expence of the trial of 
Pichegru, Georges, and their friends. 

We conclude our imperfect account of 
this great character with an anecdote, 
which, if authentic, displays in a very 
striking maaner the high sense of honour 
and the noble generosity which extipguished 
hisconduct. M. D’Orsay, an emigrant, had 
forfeited all his property to the State, but 
had been allowed to return to Paris, and 
was, « quently, compelled to live in 
the most penurious way, on the trifle he 
had saved ; when he was one morning sur- 
prised by a visit from the General, whe, 
after expressing his compliments, = “I 

ave 
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have bought an estate, Sir, which before sufficient to make the poor Emigrant com- 
the Revolution was yours ; youknow-such _fortable. 
property sells very low; I have had it 

valued ; and must beg your permission to It is said, that two brothers of Moreau 
leave with you, as your just right, the are now in the service of the French go- 
difference between the price and the esti- verament, in civil situations; one of 
mate ;” and he laid down a sum of money them established at Mortaix. 





Memorr or tHe Reverend FRANCIS LEIGHTON, 


The Rev. Francis Leighton, whose Classicks; in which he was joined by two 
death we have noticed in p. 302, was the of his brother-officers, one of whom has 
only son of Herbert L. esq. a captain in sindée risen to the dignity of Lord High 
the army, and equerry to the late Prince Chancellor of Great Britain, and with 
of Wales (eldest son of Daniel L. esq. whom he continued in habits of friendly 
lieutenant-colonel of the 4th regimeut of intercourse to a late period of his life*. 
Dragcons, who was the eldest son, by the It was at the same time, probably, that 
second marriage, of Sir Edward L. bart. he acquired that intimate knowledge of 
of Wattiesborough Castle and Loton, co. the sublime inspirations of the Italian 
Salop); and was boru at Londor in the Muse, which formed, through life, the 
year 1747. He received his education at entertainment of his leisure hours: but 
the school of Kyngston-upon-Thames, then he could scarcely have sate down to the 
of great celebrity, under the care of Mr. study of Hebrew with that intensity of 
Woodesen, and entered, at an early pe- application, which, joined to surprising 
riod of life, into the 3rd regiment of Dra- quickness of comprehension, characterized 
goons. But he quitted the army on his ail bis pursuits, and gave him the mas- 
marriage, and took orders: though, be- tery and precision of a critick in that 
ing possessed of a good private fortune, tongue, till his attention was drawn to 
he never sought afier or obtained any ec- the sacred language by his new profes- 
clesiastical preferment; except that, at sion; and he assuredly did not commence 
two several times, he held a benefice in his researches into the Welsh language, 
the Diocese of Norwich, for the accom- and its cognate dialects, Gaelic, Irish, 
modation of some young relations. Manks, Breton, and Cornish, in which 

To the manly, honourable, aud gene- his knowledge exceeded that of most of 
rous spirit, which most loftily distinguish, the natives, till he came to settle at 
where they do distinguish, ancient family, Shrewsbury, and conceived the plan of 
and to the frankness, valour, and Joyalty, an “ History of Shropshire.” ‘Fhe above 
of his early profession, Mr. Leighton is a very imperfect sketch of Mr. Leigh- 
added the firm faith, the warm piety, the ton’s attainments in language. He was 
extensive benevolence, the active charity, well read in Spanish; acquainted with 
ef a Christian and a Clergyman. Hista- the Anglo-Saxon and German; and had 
lents were of the brightest lustre; his ac- lately commenced the study of Swedish: 
quirements vast, diffusive, elegant, and thus wisely adopting the precept of the 
profound. In his early youth he was pre- moral Poet, 
vailed upon to print a collection of poems, Tnpacxey ase wrorra didacxomevos. 
inscribed to his great-uncle Gen. Francis It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr, 
Leighton, under the title of “The Muse’s Leighton was perfectly familiar with 
Blossoms :” and, though the singular dis- French, but he did not love either the 
taste which he afterwards conceived for language or the principles of that people 
any thing like worldly distinction pre- in taste, morals, and religion; and he 





vented bim from giving any more of his was an indignant spectator of the rapid — 


poetical effusions to the publick, yet he strides they have recently made to uni- 
continued through life to cultivate his ta- versal dom‘nion, — This rare combina- 
lent in this department of literature, both tion of talents and acquirements, Mr. L. 
Latin and English, for his own amuse- adorned by manners the most unassum- 
ment and the gratification of a few select ing. It is not often that any one is seen 
friends. As a scholar and linguist, the to recede from the distinction to which he 
extent of his information was astonishing: has a claim. Seldom can the man of fa- 
and in this respect he was scarcely sur- mily, of fortune, or of learning, forego 
passed by any of his contemporaries, un- the satisfaction of making his associates 
less, perhaps, by the late estimable and sensible of their inferiority, But nothing 
lamented Sir William Jones. While yet of that sort was visible in the subject of 
but a subaltern in the army, and engaged 
‘jm all the gaieties of that time and mode * Lord Erskine was not, however, it is 
of life, Mr. Leighton did not intermit his believed, at aay time in the same regi- 
acquaintance with the Greek and Roman ment with Mr, Leighton, 
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this memoir: he was, in the best sense of 
the word, a perfect gentleman. Rich as 
was his conversation in anecdote and in- 
formation, open and communicative as 
was his whole temper, he would listen 
with the most benignant attention to those 
whom he was much better qualified to in- 
struct, and delighted to draw forth their 
powers by his condescending encourage- 
ment. In etymological researches he was, 
as might be expected, singularly success- 
ful: his ample command of languages 
fitted him more than most men for this 
task: in conversation, he loved to erect 
them into an irrefragable proof of the 
Mosaic account of the origination of na- 
tions. His communications to the late 
Mr. Boucher would have added greatly to 
the value of that gentleman’s projected 
Provincial Glossary ; and his Letters to a 
learned Peer of the highest rank, on the 
subject of general language, evince, in 
the opinion of those who have seen them, 
a reach of intellect and compass of infor- 
mation altogether extraordinary. But, 
though his dislike of distinction deprived 
the world of those fruits of his studies by 
which it might have been so much bene- 
filed, yet this retirement from public life 
was no indication of timid bashfulness, or 
unmanly distrust of his own powers; nor 
did it proceed from any selfish indiffer- 
ence to the general welfare. Whenever 
he thought the Constitution of his Country 
in danger, or the truth of his Religion as- 
saulted, he stepped forward with alacrity ; 
and his speeches on public occasions, in’ 
the town of his residence, were heard with 
deference and conviction, as they are re- 
membered with regret and admiration, 
Not even the infirmities of his later years 
could, at such times, suppress his patri- 
otic zeal, But he never willingly gave 
any thing to the publick, except the juve- 
nile Collection already mentioned, which, 
perhaps, was wrested from him by the 
authority of his elders. His Account of 
the Wroxeter Baths, in the ninth volume 
of the Archologia, was only a commu- 
nication to Mr. Gough (with whom he 
occasionally corresponded, and who has 
acknowledged his obligations in his Edi- 
tion of Camden), for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the Drawings of Mr, Telford. 
His few communications te the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine were anonymous: and 
the two excellent Sermons (one of them 
ou the recovery of his Majesty, for whose 
character, both regal and domestic, he 
cherished an enthusiastic veneration,) 
which he commitied to the press, weré 
restrjcted to a private circulation. At an 
earlier period, he had meditated an “ His- 
tory of Shropshire ;” but circumstances on 
which it would be invidious to dwell, but 
which we canvot cease to lament, pre- 
vented this design from being carried into 
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effect, If it had been executed, it is pro- 
bable the world would have seen a topo- 
graphical work superior to any that has 
ever appeared in this Country.—The Wri- 
ter cannot dissemble to himself that, to 
those who had not the advantage of Mr. 
Leighton’s acquaintance, the present im- 
perfect sketch may seem to be composed 
in a strain of too unvaried panegyric ; 
but, on a diligent review, | cangot dis- 
cover a single passage which I can con- 
scientiously expunge; and I am _ per- 
suaded that those who knew him best will 
be the first to tax me with falling very 
short of the original. I do not mean to 
pronounce that original free from imper- 
fections; but I can affirm, with the scra- 
pulous veracity which should dictate my 
deposition in a Court ef Justice, that I 
have never known a man at once so bril- 
liant and so solid, so high-spirited and so 
unassuming, so amusing and se edifying, 
so liberal and so pious. His charities 
were, at the same time, extensively mu- 
nificent, and judiciously discriminated ; 
and his best eulogium will be read in the 
lamentations of his poorer tenants and in- 
digent neighbours : 

“ nobis —— 

Flere & meminisse relictum est.” 








DEATHS. 
1813, Wuiltst superintending the re- 
Mar.. pairing of the fortifications at 


Moscow, aged 54, Major Anthony Young, 
engineer, formerly a mill-wright at New- 
éastle, 

April 28. Whilst on service in the 
Mediterranean, and in the act of gal- 
lantly boarding a French gun-boat,—by- 
a shot through the heart, which caused 
his instant death, Mr. Suett, master’s 
mate of the Cerberus. In what estima- 
tion this young gentleman was held by 
those who could best appreciate his merits, 
will appear by the following extract of 
a letter from Capt. Garth, written to his 
widowed and afflicted Mother: — “ Eve 
this reaches you, Mr. Bowen will, I hope, 
have broken to you the melancholy tidings 
of your gallant Son’s death, who fell glo- 
riously fighting the Enemies of his Coun- 
try. It would be in vain for me to offer 
you any consolation for so great a loss; 
but it may be some little satisfaction to 
know, that your Son fell in the arms of 
victory, as many a brave officer has done 
before. I hope it will be some consola- 
tion to you also to think, that he ‘fell re- 
gretted and admired by all his brother- 
officers and ship's crew, instead of by 
fever, or other accident, to which we are 
all of us subject every day, It remains 
for me to say, that your Son has been 
under my command since Capt. Whitby 
left the Cerberus, and that a braver or 
finer young man never served bis Country. 

Great 
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Great as will be your affliction, believe 
me, dear Madam, very few of his friends 
will feel or regret his loss more than I 
have done. 1 looked forward in hopes ef 
having him with me as a lieutenant; but 
an all-wise Providence has directed other- 
wise, and he is gone to a better place. 
1 fear, if I dwell on his character and 
merits, I shall only add to your sorrow ; 
but allow me to say, they may be equalled, 
but not exceeded.” 

July 2. At Chambly, Captain Waugh, 
of the 105d regiment. 

July 15. At Halifax, drowned by the 
oversetting of a sail-boat in which they 
were going to Dartmouth, Capt. Pater- 
son, of the Selus transport, and Mr. John 
Brown, of Halifax. 

July 16. At Halifax, drowned by the 
oversetting of a boat in the bason, aged 
27, Mr. J. F. Monk, son of Judge M. 

In Upper Canada, of the wounds he re- 
ceived in action with a Detachment of the 
American Army at Black Rock, Cecil Bi- 
shopp, esq. only surviving sou of Sir Cecil 
B. bart. of Parham, in the county of 
Sussex. After passing his early years at 
Eton, he began his military career in the 
Guards, in which service he continued 
about twelve years. In the course of this 
time, Mr. Bishopp accompanied Sir J. B. 
Warren in his Embassy to Petersburg : 
on his return he was sent with his regi- 
ment into Spain ; whence, after being en- 
gaged in the ever-memorable battle of 
Corunna, he came back with the Army to 
England. He next went as aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Grosvenor in the Expedition 
against Flushing ; and, soon after his 
reaching home, was elected M. P. for 
Newport in the Isle of Wight. Shunning 
ease as inglorious, he volunteered to Por- 
tugal, acted there as aid-de-camp to the 
present Marquis of Wellington, and short- 
ly afterwards obtained a Majority. On 
the breaking out of the American War, he 
was appointed an inspecting field-officer 
of the Canadian Militia, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, ahd op many occasions 
distinguished himself in this arduous com- 
mand. His spirited conduct, when sum- 
moned to surrender Fort Erie, had placed 
his military character in a very interest- 
ing point of view; and, as its farther eu- 
logium, we have only to recollect the Dis- 
patches of Sir George Prevost to Lord Ba- 
thurst, respecting the affair which even- 
tually bereft him of existence in his 30th 
year. Though heir to an antient title 
and a very considerable fortune, nothing 
could damp his military ardour, or lessen 
the zeal which ever stimulated him to a 
conscientious discharge of the duties of 
his profession. In his private character, 
* he was possessed of all those virtues which 
can either create admiration or ensure es- 
teem. He was humane, generous, noble. 


His Country has lost in him a zealous 
defender ; his family an affectionate rela- 
tive ; and his associates a steady friend. 
Early in life Mr. Bishopp married Lady 
Charlotte Barbara Townshend, eldest 
daughter of George, the second Marquis ; 
of which truly-amiable consort death de- 
prived him, in 1807, léaving no issue. It 
was thé unhappy lot of Sir Cecil and Lady 
Bishopp, a few years since, to lose also 
their youngest son, a lieutenant in the 
Navy, who fell a victim to the baneful 
influence of a West Indian climate. Such 
sacrifices to public welfare, while they 


‘claim the warmest gratitude of our Coun- 


try, cannot fail te excite in our hearts the 
deepest commiseration, and compel us 
painfully to acknowledge, with the classic 
Gray, that 

«The paths of glory lead but tothe grave !” 

July 30. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
John Harriott, esq. second son of William 
H. esq. of Clifton. 

Aug. S. At Halifax, Capt Roddam 
Douglas, of H. M. ship Sylpb, eldest son 
of Admiral B. D. 

Aug. 11. At Oxford, in his 79th year, 
the Rev. Jehn Price, B. D. F. S.A. 
Keeper of the Bodleian Library (to which 
office he was elected in 1768), vicar of 
Llangattock, co. Brecon, and rector of 
Wollaston and Alvington, co. Gloucester. 
He was born at Tuer, near Llangollen, in 
March 1734-5. He was for many years 
a member of Jesus college, Oxford, but 
afterwards entered at Trinity; took the 
degree of M. A. 1760; B. D. 1768. In 
his academical public station he acquitted 
himself with great credit; and was always 
ready to communicate information to his 
friends and to literary men from the rich 
stores of which he had the care. He was, 
from long habits, completely attached to 
the Library, and considered every acqui- 
sition to its contents as a personal favour 
to himself. The Writer of this article has 
many of his friendly letters, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of publications uccasionally 
sent as presents to the Bodleian ; and, when 
such communications were delayed longer 
than usual, Mr. Price would now and then 


send a reminder; or even, to use the ex- - 


pressions of an old Oxford Friend, “‘ John 
Price would growl.” In private life he was 
friendly, liberal, and estimable. His du- 
ties in the office of Librarian introduced 
him to the acquaintance of many emi- 
nent characters. He was perfectly inti- 
mate with Mr. Thomas Warton, whose 
loss, prematurely for the interests of clase 
sical taste and elegant literature, no one 
more sincerely regretted, or more keenly 
felt, than Mr. Price. To his assiduous 
applications and marked attention to Mr, 
Goveu, with whom Mr. Price was a fre- 
quent correspondent, and by whom he was 
greatly respected, it is in great measure 

owing 
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owing that the Bodleian can now boast of 
far the completest collection of British 
Topography that any Library can produce, 
With the ingenious Mr, Ast'e also, and 
many other gentiemen eminent for their 
talents and literary worth, Mr, Price was 
in habits of strict intimacy and regular 
correspondence. ‘We know uot that Mr, 
Price ever published any thiog of his 
own ; but he assisi~.! in the publication of 
** The Lives of Leland, ilcarne, and Wood,” 
1772; and few spien’id works appeared, 
during the long period in which he was 
Librarian of the Bodlein:., the nature of 
which required deep aud laborious re- 
search, in we prefaces to which his ser- 
Vices were not csatefully acknowledged, 

Aug. 14. ju ver 1ltb year, Emma, 3d 
daughter; and, on the 27th ult, in her 
18th vear, Adciime, eidest daughter, of 
Mrs. Bog!e, of Viudyer-street, Westminster. 

4ug. 16. At Vittoria, in consequence 
of a tall from his horse, aged 37, James 
Wellford, esq. eldest son of the late Joha 
W. esq. of Glackheath. 

Aged 75, Catherine, the wife of George 
Moore, of Alicant. 

At Clifton, Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Palmer, esq. of 
Loddington, co, Northampton. 

At Bodmin, aged 64, the Rev. Dr. Pome- 
roy. On the arrival of the Judges at the 
Church of Bodmin to hear divine service, 
he went into the desk; but had scarcely 
opened the book, when he fell, aud expired, 

Aug. 17. At Vitoria, in. consequence 
of wounds received in the battle of the 
2ist of June, Lieut.-col. C. Paterson, 
28th reg. fourth son of G. P. esq. of 
Castle Huntly. 

Aug. 18, Dropped down in the Bank, 
and instantly expired, Capt. Leadbetter, 
who had just returned from the West Indies. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, in his 70th 
year, Lieut.-gen. Skerrett, colonel of the 
Royal Newfoundland Fencibles, and father 
of Major-gen. 5. the brave defender of Ta- 
riffa, now serving in Spain. 

At the Hospital at Mill Prison, Ply- 
mouth, whither he had been removed 
from the American sloop of war Argus, of 
which he was commander, Capt. Allen. 
He was dreadfully wounded in bis leg and 
thigh during the action between that sloop 
and the Pelican. Capt. Allen was first- 
lieutenant of the United States in her ac- 
tion with the Macedonian, and was made 
captain for his bravery in that action. He 
was buried with military honours; but his 
body has since been removed on-board- 
ship to be carried to America, 

At-Clifton, ‘in her 23d year, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Gabriel Goldney, esq. 

At Redland, aged 24, Mr. Wm. Horier, 
surgeen, late of Bristol. 

Ia his 71st year, John Hirst, esq. of 
Dyke End, near Huddersfieid, banker. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1813, 
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At Brecon, Nathan Lewes, esq. many 
years a captain in the Monmouth and Bre- 
con ‘uilitia, and afterwards adjutant of the 
Brecon Loca: Miiitia. 

Aug. 20. At Enniskillen, at an advanced 
age, W. Stewart, esq. many years chief 
magistrate of the Corporation, surgeon of 
the County Hospral, and captain of the 
two Infantry corps of Funiskilleners. 

Aug. 21. At the Head-quorters, Kings- 
ton, Noith America, in consequence of 
being severely wounded the preceding 
day in attackimg the enemy, aged 21, 
Capt. H. Bentinck ©. Muiines, aid-de- 
camp to Sir G. Prevosi, third son of Sir 
R. Shore M. of Ollerton, Notts, 

Aug. 24, Drowved whi's: bathing in the’ 
Eden, a son of Mr. J. Patiinson, of Carlisle. 

Aug. 26. A‘ Brightne:mston, far ad- 
vanced in years, Mrs. Kentish, wife of 
Joshua Jremonger Kentish, of St. Alban’s, 
Herts, gent. She was buried, with her rela- 
tions of the family of Kettle, atBormingham. 

Aug. 27. Rev. Thomas Hayman Love- 
ring, M. A. vicar of Piuhoe, Devon. 

«dug. 31, linmediately afier a severe 
wound received in the battle before St. 
Sebastian, Lieut. G. Follett, eldest son 

of B. FP. esq. of Topsham. 

Aug.... At Corston, near Bath, Mr. 
Britain and Mr. T. Balne, respectable 
farmers, These deaths, with that of Mr. 
Ryles about a fortnight since, bave de- 
prived that small parish of three of its 
most opulent inhabitants, each in the vi- 
gour of life, : 

Sept. 1, At the house of Mr. Bovil, 
Clapham-rise, Wm. Nunn, esq. of Upper 
Tooting. 

Aged 30, Mr, Dixon, coal-merchant, of 
Bury-street, St. James’s. 

At Bilboa, in consequence of the wound 
he received at the battle of Vittoria, in his 
24th year, Lieut, Woodyear, brigade-ma- 
jor of the Royal Artillery, in the Peninsula, 
only son of Mrs, W. of Lymington. 

Sept. 2. At Clapion, Middlesex, Abra- 
ham Greenwood, esq. 

Mr, Cook, of the firm of Collingridge 
and Co. coach-makers, Liquorpond-street. 

At Maidstone, Kent, iv her 57th year, 
the wife of Wm. Rashleigh, esq. of Me- 
nabilly, Cornwall, M. P. for Fowey. 

Aged 77, Thomas Brooke, esq. of Chip- 
ping Sodbury, co. Gloucester. 

At Peterhead, in her 92d year, Mrs, 
Buchan Achmachoy, only grand-daughter 
and descendant of William the last Lord 
Bargeny. 

At Eastwell Park, Kent, E. Finch Hat- 
ton, esq. lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
second son of G. F. A. esy, 

At C. P. Herbert’s, esq. Setch Bridge, 
Norfolk, in her S5th year, Mrs, Stevens, 
relict of the celebrated Geo, Alexander S. 

Mr. Archer, late common-brewer, and 
one of the commvya-council of Oxford, 
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_ In Bristol, Daniel Wait, esq. alder- 
man of St. Ewin’s 

Sept. 3. Mrs. Richards, relict of the late 
Mr. John R. of Garratt’s Hill, co. Leic. 

At Madeira, in his 64th year, S. Per- 
kins Pritchard, esq. commander of H. M. 
store-ship Dromedary. He was buried 
with military honours, avd every testi- 
mony of the esteem in which he was held 
by his brother officers; and has left, in 
his public character and conduct, during 
a period of more than 40 years actively 
spent in the service of his Country, a 
noble example for imitation to three sons, 
who have already distinguished themselves 
jn many .of the principal actions of the 
present War; whilst his social qualities in 
private life will ever endear his memory. 

Sepi. 5. Aged T7, the wife of John Or- 
ton Garle, gent. of Leicester, daughter of 
Nevwtou Chapman, gent. a near relation 
to the great Sir Isaac Newton. 

Mr. Stephen Millard, of Batcombe, 
captain in the Frome and East-Mendip 
yeomanry. 

W. Wellwood Moncrieff, LL. D. H.-M. 
Advocate for the Admiralty in the Island 
of Malta, eldest son of Sir Henry M. bart. 

At Scarborough, aged 22, Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late F. Cholme- 
ley, esq. of Brandsby, co, York. 

At Grabowen, Germany, after a few 
days illness, occasioned by excessive fa- 
tigue, William Cruttenden, esq. deputy 
assistant-commissary-general. 

Sept. 6. In Spain, of wounds received 
on the Stst of August, deeply regretted 
for his private worth, as well as public 
virtues, in his 22d year, George Fraser 
Freere, 59th foot. Le was a most gallant 
young officer, highly esteemed by his su- 
periors in the service, and adored by his 
men. His military career was short but 
active. Asan ensign he partook of the 
perils of the Walcheren expedition. In 
the memorable battle of Vittoria, as lieu- 
tenant, his imtrepidity was highly conspi- 
cuous, and claimed the particular atien- 
tion of his honourable commander Col. 
Fane, now no more: and at the storming 
of St. Sebastian he was mortally wounded, 
having his arm and shoulder carried away 
by a cannon-ball, whilst gallautiy leading 
and cheering the brave company he had 
the honour to command, and which was 
one of the first that stormed the breach. 

Sept.'7. At Pinner, aged 39, Mr. John 
Graliam, late of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Ia bis 75th year, J. Jones, esq. of 
Chastieton, Oxon, 

Of wounds received in the assault of 
the town of St. Sebastian, Capt. J. Fo- 
thergill, 59th foot, second son of Col. F, 
of K ngthorpe, near Pickering, co. York, 

Sept. 8. At Highbury-place, mach re- 
gret ed by the poor, to whom she was a 
geveious benefactress, Mrs, Cornthwaite, 
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housekeeper of the late Abraham New- 
land, esq. Chief Cashier to the Bank of 
England, whe in his will made a very 
handsome provision for her. 

Suddenly, aged 69, Mr. Johu Penrith, 
schoo!master, Huil. 

At Bryn-y-pys, near Overton, co. Flint, 
the wite of F. R, Price, esq. 

In Dublin, R. Daly, esq. many years 
proprietor of the Theatre Royal in that 
city. 

Sept. 9. At Brighton, suddenly, of the 
gout in his stomach, James Heldship, esq. 
of Guild ford-street, London. 

Thos. Fuller, esy. banker, Wells. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Mrs. Winter, 
widow of Ralph W. esq. 

At Charwelton, co. Northampton, Rev. 
Henry Knightley. 

In his 84th year, FE. Lock, esq. one of 
the aldermen of Oxford; a man of the 
strictest integrity, and. for many years, 
a most active and useful magistrate, He 
was appointed to a chamberiain’s seat in 
the council-chamber in 1762; elected bai- 
liff, with Mr. Jabez Jagger, 1766; one of 
the eight assistants in the room of Mr, 
Thomas Tredwell 1776, mayor in the 
same year, and again in 1791 and 1506; 
and, on the death of George Tonge, esq. 
in 1802, was elected alderman, 

Sept. 10. The wife of J. Ferguson, esq. 
of Southwark. 

In Killochoan, Capt. J. Macdonald, of 
Glenmadale. 

Sept. 11. At Walthamstow, Essex, John 
Wood, esq. 

At Margate, J. Cross, esq. former!y of 
Southwark, but late of Sydenham, Kent. 

Aged 80, Mr. S. Bonner, late proprie- 
tor of “Bonner and Middleton’s Bristol 
Journal,” now “ The Mirror.” 

Aged 79, Stephen Gunn, a celebrated 
bather of Brighton; by whose death old 
Martha G. is left a widow at upwards of a 
hundred years old. 

At Derby, aged 71, Michael Henley, esq. 

Sept. 12. In Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place, Mrs. Bridgwater, relict of the late 
Edward B. esq. 

At Clapton, Dr. J, P. Rennalls, late of 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. A 

At Priorbank, near Melross, Major- 
gen. Francis Gowdie, of the East India 
Company’s service. 

Sept. 13. At the Small Pox and Inocu. 
lation Hospitals at St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
‘aged 69, Mrs. Mary Longbothom, many 
years matron; and, on the 16ih, aged 69, 
her sister, Mrs. Sarah Longbothom, of 
Swinton- street, Grays-inn-road. They 
were both interred in one grave, in the 
barial-ground of the said parish, the Mon- 
day following. 

Mary, third daughter of the late Mar- 
maduke Thompson, esq. of Tottenham- 
grecn, 
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At Milton, near Gravesend, Susanna, 
wife of Rev. Wm. Crawford, D. D, arch- 
deacon of Carmarthen. 

At Woodford, John Sackett Ayles, esq. 

At Brighton, Mr. Richard Rankin, of 
Change-alley, wovllen-draper, many years 
in the Common Council for the Ward of 
Langborn. 

Aged 95, Mrs. Braithwait, of Acomb, 
near York. 

The wife of R. Edensor Heathcote, esa. 
of Condover Park, Salop. 

Sept. 14. At Plumstead, Kent, aged 95, 
John Martin, esq. 

At Mariborough, on his way to Bath, 
W. Parry, esq. many years a supercargo 
to the East India Company at Canton. 

At Mailock, Bath, in her 33d year, 
Margaret, wife of Rev. Heury Byron, vi- 
car of Granby, Noits. 

At Leeds, aged 27, Lieut. Hill, of the 
Stirlingshire militia. 

At Fraserburgh, aged 74, W. Fraser, esq. 

Sept. 15. Aged 50, Mr. B. A, Goldsmid, 
of St. Helen’s-place, Whilst returning 
the preceding evening to his house at Bal- 
hain-hill, in passing over Loudon-bridge 
in his gig he was seized with a giddiness 
in his head, was conveyed home, and ex- 
pired this day. 

At Lincoln, on his way to London, sud- 
denly, of a spasm in his stomach, six 
days after witnessing the marriage of his 
only child, Thomas Cochrane, esq. M.D. 
of Edinburgh. 

At Portsmouth, aged 15, J. Wilson 
Wardell, esq. midshipman of H. M. ship 
Medway. 

At Passages, of a wound received on 
the 2d of August, Lieut,-col. Wauchope, 
20th foot, eldest soa of Andrew W. esq. 
of Niddrie. 

In the Island of Java, in consequence 
of a wound received whilst leading his 
meu against the deposed Sultan of Palam- 
bang on the Ist of September, Major 
Meares, commandivg-officer. The cure 
was so far advanced as to promise a per- 
fect recovery; but, a violent internal he- 
morrhage taking place, he expired in three 
minutes. He is deeply and sincerely re- 
gretted by the garrisen under his com- 
mand, as well as by the natives, whose 
affection, the equity of his administration, 
the suavity of his manners, and his unin- 
terrupted attention to their -wants, had 
conciliated in an emineut degree. His 
remains were the following evening in- 
terred with every military honour, under 
a discharge of 40 minute - guns, corre- 
sponding to his age. 

Sept, 16. In his 56th year, Mr. Henry 
Newman, of Saow-hill, 

At Bath, aged 38, Clementina, wife of 
Richard Perry Ogilvie, esq. 

At Buxton, in her 52d year, Mrs. Hen- 
ton, of Melton Mowbray. 

At Llangollen, Geo, Stuart Wortley, esq. 
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Sept. 17. In Lamb’s Conduit - street, 
aged 67, Mrs. Elizabeth Rooper, sister to 
John R. esq. of Abbot’s Ripton, near 
Huntingdon. 

Augusta, fourth daughter of John Al- 
den Ciarke, esq. of Lavender-hill, Bat- 
tersea-rise, 

In Dublin, Frances Charlotte, wife of 
St. George Armstrong, esq. of Aunaduff, 
co. Leitrim, Ireland, third daughter of 
J. Nugent, esq. of Carlingstown, co, West- 
meath, and first cousin to the late Mar- 
chioness of Buckingham: also, some time 
since, at Lampeter, co. Cardigan, Jane 
Nugent Amelia, wife of Rev. Eliezer Wil- 
liams, M. A. vicar of Lampeter, eldest 
daughter of the abovementioned Mrs. A. 

Sept. 18. At Crayford, Kent, aged 75, 
T. Smith, esq. of Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square, 

Sepi, 19. In her 69th year, Susannah, 
wife of Mr. John Newby, secretary to the 
Marine Society. 

At Rickmersworth Park, Herts, Henry 
Fotherley Whitfield, esq. above eighty 
years of age, the last male heir of a very 
respectable family long Lords of that Ma- 
hor: many years ago he married Miss 
Green, of Birmingham, but left no issue: 
his heir and representative is his nephew, 
Clarke, D. Mus. of Oxford. 

Maria, youngest daughter of Rev, E. 
Poulter, prebendary of Winchester. 

Sept. 20, At Crofton-Hal!, Lancashire, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of _Thomas 
Trafford, esq. 

Rev. W. Pemberton, rector of Rush- 
bury, Salop. 

At Bristol, aged 74, John O’ Bryan, esq. 
fermerly of Barbadoes. 

At Fermoy, Ireiand, in attempting to 
cress a shallow ford running rapidly into 
deep water, B. C. Longley, of the East 
Kent militia. 

Sept. 21, At Pennington-house, Hants, 
Robert Man, esq. admiral of the red, 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, Elizabeth, 
wife of J. L. Winslow, esq. late major in 
the 14th reg. 

At Oxford, regretted for the many solid 
virtues which adorned his character, in 
his 25th year, Mr. John Bartlett, printer. 
Having obtained permission to conduct 
some friends to the Castle-hill, he was 
induced by his cempirions to descend 
some steps on the summit leading to a 
subterraneous aparime::, in which there 
is a dry well between 40 and 50 feet deep ; 
at the same time admonishing his com- 
panions to be on their guard, recollecting 
the report of ene in some part ef the hill. 
Having advanced a few steps, he disco- 
vered, by the dim light, some traces of 
a low wall, which had been erected for 
security round the well, which mistaking 
for a flight of steps, he attempted to 
ascend, and was instantly precipitated 
to the bottom, By great presence of 
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great extent. The whole frame, however, 
had received a shock which baffled all 
medical aid ; and, after lingering nine 
days, he was removed from the bosom of 
an affectionate family, who will long fondly 
cherish his memory. 

At Bath, Mrs. Gunning, relict of the 
late J. G. esq. of Old Burlington-street. 

Sept. 22. At Brompton, aged 32, Lieut.- 
col. B. H. Youug, second son of Sir W. Y. 
bart. 

At Wallingford, advanced in years, Mr. 
Thomas Stear, formerly, for nearly 30 
years, supervisor of excise at that place. 

At Sanquhar, co. Dumfries, in his S5th 
year, Mr. Robert Johnstone, formerly of 
Lethan-hall, Wamphray. 

At Arbroath, Lieut. W. Giekie, R. N. 

Sept. 23. At Milifield-house, Kentish- 
town, aged 11, Edward Baverstock Cow- 
ling, only son of Edward C. esq. of the 
Poultry. 

Aged 24, Mary Anne, wife of J. Howe, 
@sq. of St. Dunstan’s-hill, Tower-street. 

At Park, near Limerick, in his 68th 
year, the Right Rev. Dr. Young, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick for the last 
20 years. 

Sept. 24. At Hans - place, Wm. Thom- 
Son, esq. Many years a commahder in 
the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

At Clifton, Harriet, wife of Charles 
March Phillipps, esq. of Brandon, co. 
Warwick. 

Near Montmorency, the celebrated ma- 
sical composer Greatry. He was born at 
Liege, Feb. 11, 1741. 

Sept. 26. At Brompton, Middlesex, in 
his 40th year, Mr. John Colston Doyle, 
@ native of Bristol, and of much celebrity 
as a professional bass singer. His musi- 
eal education commenced in the choir of 
Bristol cathedral. There are more eflec- 
tive solo performers in large rooms, but 
scarcely one ‘survives who surpassed the 
extent of his practical acquaintance with 
the best masters in vocal composition, 
beth of the antient and modern school. 
To glees, especially, his taste and feel- 
ing imparted all the richness and expres- 
sion of which that most delightful species 
of harmeny is capable. The pieces bear- 
ing his name as composer shew a superior 
degree of taste in the science. 

Margaret, wife of Rev. R. Roberts, of 
Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Fareham, of the scarlet fever, the 
enly daughter of Capt. Dashwood, of H. 
M. ship Cressy. 

A week afler a paralytic. attack, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Coleman, daughter of the late 
Mr. Alderman C. of Leicester, 
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mind on his own part, and the prompt 
and judicious exertions of his friends, he 
Was soon extricated from his perilous situ- 
atiou, and hopes were entertained that 
the injury he had sustained was of no 
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Sept. 27. In Chancery-lane, aged 78, 
Mr. Thomas Druce, law-stationer. 

In Upper Baker-street, Portman-square, 
Mrs. Kitty Rush, relict of the late G. R. 
esq. of Parthinghoe Lodge. 

At her daugbter’s, Ball’s-pond, New. 
ipgeon-green, aged 75, Mrs. Mary Cham- 
beriin. 

At ber daughter's, Greenwich, in her 
te gi Mrs, Eustace, of the Tower, 

on, 

At Aylesbury, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse on the 24th instant, T. Rose, 
esq. farmer, of NetherWinchendon, Bucks. 

In consequence of his horse taking 
fright, as he was preceeding from Om- 
bersley to Stourbridge, Rev. John Pattin- 
son, of Bath, formerly head-master of 
Stourbridge-school. 

At Sidmouth, in her 2ist year, Anne, 
fourth daughter of the late Rev. William 
Colton, vicar of Kirby Matham, co. York. 

The wife of John Trafford, esq. of 
Trafford-house, Lancashire, daughter of 
the late Stephen Waller Tempest, esq. of 
Broughton-hall, co. York. 

Sept. 29. Mr, William Wright, wine- 
merchant, of Great St. Helen’s, Bishop® 
gate-street. 

Aged 48, Mr. Joseph Forrester, wine- 
merchant, Savage-gardens. 

At Deptford, Mr. R. Mempriss, ne- 
phew of Mr. Roberts, ship-builder. He 
had been spendivg the evening in a lite- 
rary society, and soon after his departure 
was found prostrate in the street by a me- 
dical friend, who instantly used the resus- 
citatury process, but in vain. 

At the parsonage - house at Melton, 
Suffolk, aged 71, Mrs. Mary Jeaffre- 
son, widow of the late Rev. Christopher 
Jeaffreson, rector of Tunstall, who, 
during a long seclusion from the world, 
occasiened by declining health, had the 
rare felicity of preserving the benevo-| 
lence of ber heart undiminished ; of re- 
taining the esteem of the opulent, the 
prayers of the needy, and the love and 
veneration of her family. She was the 
mother of Mr. Jeafireson, a respectable 
surgeon and apothecary at Islington. 

At Worcester, in his 69th year, Mr. S. 
Gordon, formerly an eminent werchant in 
London, but for these last twenty-seven 
years accountant at the Old Bank in this 
city. In ‘him were united every quality 
calculated to render him the most valuable 


_ member of society. To the greatest punc- 


tuality and steadiness in busmess, he added 
the firmest integrity of heart and chearful- 
ness of disposiiion; im short, you saw 
m him, at a first glance, the well-bred po- 
lished gentieman, who deserved to have 
ended bis days in the circle he first began in. 
Early in life, in returning from ti~ count- 
ing-house in the city to his country -house, 
Within ten yards of his own premuses he 
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was stopped, in his own chariot, by a 
highwayman, and robbed of his gold 
watch, and all the money he had; but, 
not content with the booty, the robber had 
the daring inhumanity to discharge a pis- 
tol at him, and severely wounded one of 
his eyes, which had nearly killed him. 
After a long illness, however, he was re- 
stored with the loss of the eye, and a great 
deal of scattered powder left in his face, 
which was never erased, Nor can his high 
polished manners and conciliating beha- 
viour be ever done away from the mind 
of Fiwetis. 

In Cambridge University, aged 78, Rev. 
W. Gretton, D. D. master of Magdalen 
college, (to which he was appointed in 
1797,) archdeacon of Essex, vicar of Lit- 
tlebury, and in the commission of the 
peace for that county. 

In St. Clement’s, Norwich, aged 79, 
Mr. Michael Crotch, father of Dr. C. pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Oxford. 

Sept. 30. In his 61st year, Mr. Robert 
Bentley, of Bedford-street. 

At Pimlico, Mr. Charles Boveard, sur- 
geon, R.N. 

At Bath, aged 75, John Powell, esq. 
formerly of Clare-street-hall, Bristol. 

Elizabeth, wife of Rev. T. Barne, of 
Sotterley, Suffolk. 

At Dalzeli-house, co. Lanark, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late William Law- 
son, esq. of Cairnmuir. 

Sept, ... In Charles’s-square, Hexton, 
aged 62, Mrs. Sarah Marlow, eldest daugh- 
ter of Michael Mariow, M. A. sometime 
rector of Lackferd and Freston, Suffolk, 
and sister of the present President of St. 
John’s college, Oxford. 

Lately.—S, Richarsdon, esq. barrister, 
Lincoln’s Ina. 

At Islington, aged 102, a washerwoman 
named Parker. 

At Hampton Wick, near Kingston, Sur- 
rey, aged 34, the wife of Marcus Lynch, 
esq. of Middleton Lodge, near Cork. 

Oct.1. In his 17th year, Alexander, third 
son of the Rev. Dr. Macleod, rector of Saint 
Anne’s, Westminster. 

In Clarges-street, Honora, Countess of 
Cavan, wife of Richard, Earl of Cavan, 
and daughter of the late Sir Heury Gould. 

Oct. 2, In Alfred-place, John Touchet, 
esq. barrister-at-law, attorney-general of 
the Carmarthen circuit. 

Oct.S. In Berkeley-square, the wife of 
Isaac Dighton, esq. daughter of Sir Sa- 
muel Wathen. 

Oct. 6. In his 34th year, Chas. Bagle- 
hole, esq. of Mark-lane. 

In Upper Harley-street, aged 47, the 
Hon. Mrs. Strode, relict of the late bene- 
volent Wm. S. esq. of Northaw, Herts. 

Oct.'7. At Shepperton, Mary Anne, wife 
of Joba Dueffell, esq. of Bishopsegate- 
Street, 
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In Wimpole-street, aged 68, Sir John 
Chrichioe Turner, knt. 
Ia Grosvenor-place, Eliza, wife of D. 
Saunders, esq. 
Oct, 8. At Muncaster Castle, Cumber« 

land, Joho Pennington, Lord Muacaster, 
and a baronet. His Lordship married Pe- 
nelope, daughter and cobeiress of James 
Compton, esq. a lineal descendant of the 
Earls of Northampton ; and by her, who 
died in November 1806, had issue one son, 
Gamel de Pennington, born July 1, 1780, 
died young; Anna Jane Penelope, died 
in April 1811; and Maria Frances Mar- 
garet, married, in Dec. 1811, James, lord 
Lindsay, eldest son of Alexander, sixth 
Earl of Balcarras. His lordship leaving 
no issue male, the titles of Lord Muncas- 
ter and Baronet devolve to his only bro- 
ther, General Lowther Pennington, now 
Lord Muncaster. The deceased peer was 
the fifth baronet in descent from Sir Wil- 
liam Pennington, of Muncaster, created a 
baronet by Charles II. June 21, 1676. 
He represented the county of Westmore- 
land in many parliaments, and was raised 
to the dignity of Baron Muncaster, in Ire- 
land, by patent dated Oct. 21, 1783, with 
remainder to his brother, Lowther Pea- 
nington. His lordship was the represen- 
tative of a long line of ancestors, whese 
descent, from the time of the Conquest, 
may be seen in Burn and Nicholson’s 
History of Cumberiand.—Gamel de Pen- 
nington was resident at Muncaster at the 
Conquest: from him, through many ge- 
nerations, descended sir John Penning- 
ton, who was steadily attached to Henry VI. 
and gave that unfortunate Prince a secret 
reception at Muncaster, when in his flight 
from his enemies. Io retura, the King 
gave him a curiously-wrought glass cup, 
with this blessing to the family, “ that they 
should ever prosper, and never want a 
mle heir, so long as they should preserve 
it unbroke;” which the superstition of those 
times imagined to carry good fortune, and 
called it the luck of Muncasier: and of 
this glass the family are stil] possessed. 
This Sir John de Pennington commanded 
the left wing of the English army in an 
expedition into Scotland, when the ear! of 
Northumberland led the main body. His 
grandson, sir John de Pennington, had a 
command at the battle of Floddon Field, 
where James 1V, was taken; and bis 
descendant, sir John Pennington, was 
admiral to Charles I. The baronetage 
was conferred, in 1676, by Charles Il. on 
sir William Pennington, of Muncaster, 
great grandfatber uf John the first Baron 
Muncaster. 

At Cheltenham, aged 39, Rev. Robert 
Young, D. D. minister of the Scots’ 
church, London Wall. 

At Bungay, Suffolk, Rev. John Davie, 
D, D. master of Sidney Sussex college, 

Cambridge, 








Cambridge, and Vice-chancellor of that 
University. 

Oct. 9. On Clapham Common, in his 
59th year, Caleb Blanchard, esq. mer- 
ehant, of Great St. Helen’s, London. 

, In Poiand-street, in his 80th year, An- 
drew Staley, esq. 

Saddenly, in his 50th year, Mr. Arnaud 
Duiau, bookseller, Soho-square. 

Oct. 10. Edw. West, esq. of Gerard- 
street, Soho. 

At Hanwell, aged 76, Wm. Baldwin, 
esq. of Lower Brook-street. 

Oct. 11. At >idmouth, the Hon. Feli- 
cia Jemima Lygon, efdest daughter of ihe 

t. Hon. Lord Beauchamp, of Madrestield- 
court, co. Worcester, 

Oct. 13. In Wimpole-sireet, aged 64, 
Rev. John Campbeli, rector of St. An- 
drew’s, Jamaica, where he had resided 
upwards of 30 years, much aud justiy 
esteemed, and from whence he had lately 
returned with the hope of re-establishing 
his health. 

At his mother’s, Chelsea, in his 55th 
year, Jos. Lucas, esq. 

Oct. 14. Ensign Wyndham Knatchbull, 
of the Ist Foot, second son of Wynd- 
ham Knatchbull, of London, esq. by Ca- 
therine, his wife, daughter of the late Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, of Mersham Hatch, 
Kent, Bart. Being compelled io quit his 
regiment, on service in Spain, for the re- 
covery of his health, he died on board his 
Majesty’s ship Dictator, being the day 
the ship arrived at Spithead; and at the 
early age of eighteen years paid the last 
tribute of a soldier to the service of bis 
country. His remains were deposited with 
military honours in the Garrison burying- 
ground at Portsmouth. 
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Xc.—Meteorological Table. 


Oct. 20. In Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, Christ. Peile, esq. late of Bath. 

Oct, 21. E. Rogers, esq. solicitur, Frith- 
street, Sebo, 

In Gutter-lane, Mr. William Roberts, 
many years one of the Common-council 
for the Ward of Farrmgdon Within. 

Oct. 24, At his seat at Wanlip, co. 

Leicester, in his 84th year, Sir Charles 
Grave Hudson, bari, F. Kk. S. and a direce 
tor of the South Sea Company. He was 
born ai Tunis, April 3, 1750; and mar- 
ried, first, Catharine->usanna, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Henry Palmer, 
of Wanlip, in Leicestershire, esq.; by 
whom, who died Jaa. 24, 1505, be had 
issue, Catherine-Char!ot'e ; Chasles-Ste- 
pheuson, died young; Charles-Thomas, 
married Harriet, daughter of Sir William 
Pepperel, Bart.; George-Joseph; Har- 
riet, wife of John Richardson, of the Mid- 
dle Temple, esq. ; John-Samuel; Louisa, 
died 1802; and Mary-Anne, died in 1503. 
Sir Charles-Grave married secondly, Jan.3, 
1506, the eldest daughter of the late Peter 
Holford, esq. master in chancery, who 
died Sept. 5, 1811. By his first lady he 
became possessed of Waulip Hall, in ‘lew 
cestershire ; which was rebuilt by her fa- 
ther, and compieted, with many additions 
and improvements, by Sir Charles, and is 
now an ornament to the County of Leices- 
ter. A view of it may be seen in Nichols’s 
History, vol. IIL. p. 1096. Sir Charles 
was high sherifl of Leicestershire in 1784 5 
and in 1791 was created a baronet. 

Oci. ... At Muston, near Belvoir Cas- 
tle, the wife of Rev. G. Crabbe, LL. B. 
the justly-admired Poet, and elegant Na- 
tural Historian. 





Siiseensienias Tass for October, 1sI3. By W. Cany, ‘Seiad. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 28 to Oct. 26, 1813, 

, Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 951! 50 and 60 87 
Males - 681 a Males - 559 ’ 5and10 29] 60 and 70 83 
Females 655 1334 Feinales 475 t 1034 10 and 20 36} 70 and 80° 52 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 346 Wand 30 79 | 80 and 90 24 
Peck Loaf 5s. 2d. 4s. lid. 4s. 11d. 45. 11d. 80 and40 94/90 and 100 § 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44¢. per pound. | 40 and 50 104 | 100.......... . O 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 16. 








INLAND COUNTIES. |} MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat , Rye , Barly; Oats |Beans! Wheat Rye rey Vats Beans, 
£46 €24 as. d j S. Uj s ad se d., se d., s. d. 
Middlesex bb + ( 156 7 331i ) 1} Esse x 9U 0! Y 156 ( “oe 6 . 54 + 
Surrey 97 W533 ¢ 5 6155 T Gl Kent 97 su O47 6| 3S «(YL OO 
Hertford 86 439 151 4 57 «4/74 = Gilsussex 96 5)00 vie 146 See @ 
Bediord £7 156 ofs7 10/37 S198 St suffolk $3 2150 lob T51 1053 3 
Huntingd. $5 6/0 0)50 4/29 $156 J}|Camb. $4 7143 250 406 Lov Oo 
Northainp. 93 5/62 0/49 16 2 6166 O}/Norfolk 81 8) 5 049 3 9 760 O 
Ratiand 95 OVO O19 953 Goe | l|Linceln §=88 1 155 o} is 5128 ji 8 
leicester 95 1/738 0/53 5)57 775 Ul York 88 0/64 5/49 10/50 475 9 
Nottingh. 100) 200 G53 2157 10/70 Ui} Durham 79 oo | jvo 0130 1000 O 
Derby 97 0'00 v} 2d | 6 «66,70 ||}Northum. 78 Y/o4 Uj46 6150 11/00 Oo 
Stafford 102 00 O162 81:0 4)75 Si!Cumberl. 82 6162 8152 3is3 Shu oO 
Salop 100 6/74 O/60 G59 4,00 Uli Westmor, 87 5| 8 0151. 233 110 Oo 
Hereford 93 662 4l51 7)34 5/55 $)| Lancaster 97 It j09 0/00 O56 S10 0 
Worcester 100 5)00 137 1ij45 4:72 & {¢ lester 9% 3100 Oise §] 3 dW 0 
Warwick 104 11/00 O57 45 O76 6} Flint 97 8sj00 vloo Olvo 000 oO 
Wilts 86 4/00 0/49 5/54 S'66 2!) Denbigh 104 50 vloa 20} 32 V0 g 
Berks 9) 549 4/35 (156 3/61 10//angiesea 80 0100 O46 O25 coo oO 
Oxford 9) O00 O43 6/34 3/62 Oj) Carnarv. 100 Oj00 0159 0/00 000 0 
Bucks 91 400 0/45 Si23) BiGk 6) Me rion t.109 SO O59 657 600 0 
Brecon 106 10.87 50 11/28 10'00 06; jCardigan 99 2)56 en i Ue G00 QO 
Montgom. 92 900 0/54 5/36 O54 SII abe rroke 81 8,00 i 722 200 g 
Radnor 102 7,00 O54 1/56 1,00 0)|Carmarth. 87 4}00 O}52 Tigo 4, 0 Oo 
|| Glamorg. 92 1 j00 be 0i24 000 O 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest.109 | 7|00 52 341 1058 oO 
93 4; 58 1152 233 864 10)/Somerset 96 1(]00 O51 10!27 4/68 10 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: i Monmo. 96 Sj00 Ojé4 O32 $00 06 
$8 2:72 O49 9455 762 11 || Devon 95 700 0/51 10):8 00 Q 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma- || Coraw all 100 £/00 047 Sizs 000 O 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by}! Dorset 93 9j00 0150 635 166 9g 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be|/Hants 92 900 0/50 10/58 000 0 
regulated in Great Britain... .ceccecccssecserseceereseeeeee 90 2)56 7/52 S/31 1/63 1 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 27: 75s. to SUs, 

RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark Lane, iucluding only from October 4 to October 9: 
Total 8,145 Quarters. Average 59s. Lidd.—Is. o44. lower than last Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, Oct. 16, 40s. lid, 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Oct. 20, 59s. 53d. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 27: 

Kent Bags ............ 6/. Os. to 9/ Os. | Keut Pockets .......... Tl Ts. to 102 10s, 
Sussex Divte ......... 5/4. 5s. to 84 Os. | Sussex Ditto........ on % Oto SB. 
Essex Ditto ........... U4 Os. to Of Os, | Farnham Ditto .......00/ Os. to OUL Os. 

AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 22: 
St. James's, Hay 4/, 6s. Od. Straw 1/. 14s, 6d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 14s. 6d. Straw 1/. 16s, 

Clover 6/. 16s. 6d.—Sinithiield, Hay 4/. 17s. Od. Straw li. 18s, Clover 64, 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 22. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 





WE cathadensenctersns ecoteecslite GE, te Sa; Gk E Late ccceccccoccees eeseseseee Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
DECOR cvcsecsasccceces eeseeeds. Sd. to 6s, Bd. | Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
Wel .cctstactictintieommnet ee 0 Ta. OG Beasts about 1,180. Calves 160, 
Vork......csceeceeeeereceeeees 68. 8d, to Bs, Od. | Sheep and Lambs 5,310. Pigs 280, 


COALS, Oct. 22: Newcastle 57s. Od.—60s. 9d. Sunderland 52s, 9d.—54s. 3d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 102s. Mottled 114s. Curd 118s. CANDLES, 14s. 6¢. per Doz. Moulds16s.0d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Bib, St. James’s ds, 53d. Clave Market 5s. 74¢, Whitechapel 5s. 3d, 





[ 408 ] 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Snares and other Paorzaty, in 
Oct, 1813 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. — 
Swansea, 175/. ex Dividend 10/. per Annum clear. — Shropshire, 781. ex Half Year's 
Dividend 2/7. —Monmouth, 114/. ex Dividend 3/. 10s. Half Year. — Grand Junction, 
2102— Old Union, 1062. — Ellesmere and Chesier, '70/.— Kennet and Avon, Old 
Shares, 21/. 10s —Wilts and Berks, 20/.—Grand Western, 502. Discount. —Chelmer, 82, 
* Huddersfield, 13/. —Regeut’s, 21/. Discount — West-India Dock, 1451. — Loudon Dock 
Stock, 100/. — Globe Insurance, 1057. — Albion Ditto, 46 — Rock Life Ditto, Qi. 8s. 
—Imperial Ditto, 40/. 10s. —London Assurance, 194, 5s. ex Dividend 10s. Half Year.— 
Hope Ditto, 2/, 10s. ex Dividend. —Sirand Bridge, 50/. Discount. — Vauxhall! Ditto, 
5%. Discount.—London Flour Shares, 4/. 15s. ex Dividend 8s, — Drary-Lane Renters’ 
Shares, 200/. 
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